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PROGRAMME. 

Chicago, Beptember 28-24, 1885. 
Meettng of Executive Committee at 8 P. M., September 22, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
and Beptember 28 at 9 A. M. at the Committee Room, MethodiBt Church 
Block, 8. E. Cor. Clark and Washington Streets. 

OPENING SESSION AT 10 A. M., SEPT. 28. 

CalUng the Roll. 

Reception of ViBitors and Representatiyes of other Associations. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer— J. C. Griffiths, State Agent Home Insurance Company. 

Report of Librarian. 

President's Address. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

INTEBHX8BION. 

Annual Address— J. Montgomery Hare, Manager Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 

" A Diagnosis and a New Treatment." 
Paper— H. P. Hubbell, State Agent Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company, "Loss Cycles 

in Insurance." 
Paper— J. C. Griffiths, State Agent Home Insurance Company, N. Y., •' Our Responsibility." 
Paper— Fred. E. Burt, President Michigan State Board of Fire Underwriters, •' The Com- 
pact System in Michigan." 
Discussion—" How Can the Incendiary Loss be LeEsened 7 " 

INTERMISSION. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Lecture— C. J. Hexamer, C. E., Surveyor and Expert of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers' Tariff Association. 
" Finely Divided Organic Substances and their Fire Hazards." 



SECOND DAY— MORNING SESSION, SEPT. 24. 

Reports of State Boards. 

Paper— J. G. Finnie, "The Best System of Inspection." 

Paper— Major J. L. McCluer, " The Compact System : Its Value to the Public and Insur- 
ance Companies." 
Paper— Jacob Peetrey, State Agent Fire Association, Philadelphia, " Petroleum and Its 

Products." 

Paper- Abram Williams, Manager Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, " The Relation 

of the Public to Fire Insurance." 

Discussion—" How Can the Legitimate Loss on Legitimate Risks be Decreased ? " 

INTERMISSION. 

Paper— J. B. Bennett, Compact Commissioner State of Indiana, "The Best System of 

Rating." 
Paper— C. C. Hine, Editor Insurance Monitor, N. Y., "An Inquiry into the Existence and 

the Nature of the Power of the Tail to Waggle the Dog." 
Address— Hon. Peter Notman, President Niagara Fire Insurance Company, N. Y., "Com- 
pensation to Agents by Contingent Commissions on Profits." 
Discussion—" Is it Advisable for the Companies to Combine and Employ State Agents 

who shall make the Rates and attend to Board Matters ? " 
Discussion-" What Suggestions have Field Men to offer toward Salvage in Expenses?" 

Election of Officers. 
Unfinished Business. 

ADJOURNMENT. 



PROCEEDINGS 



Sixteenth Annual Meeting of tfie Fire Underwriters^ Assodaiion of 

the Northwesty held va the Hall of the Methodist Church 

Block, Chicago, September SS and ^^, 1885, 



KIRST DAY. 

Chicago, III., Sept. 23, 1885. 

The Association was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by the 
President, J. L. Whitlock, Esq. 

The roll of membership was called by the Secretary, and 
the following members were found to be present : 

Geo. W. Adams, E. L. Allen, H. C. Alverson, Fred. W. Arnold, W. T. 
Barton, Chas. H. Barry, J. F. Bates, J. B. Bennett, J. P. Black, Chas E. 
Bliven, K. M. Buckman, M. J. Burns, D. W. Burrows, C. E. Carroll, R. B. 
Carson, Jas. H. Caswell, E. F. Chapman, H. Clarkson, E. M. Condit, H. F. 
Cornell, W. B. Cornell, W. A. Cormany, Ralph Crable, R. S. CritcheH, W. 
D. Crooke, T. R. Daniel, J. T. Dargan, Jas. M. De Camp, Holger de Roode, 
D. T. Devin, Jacob C. Dietz, Jasper M. Dresser, H. C. Eddy, W. B. Fergu- 
son, J. G. Finnie, Theo. D. Foljambe, F. L. Force, W. F. Fox, W. R. Free- 
man, Chas. L. French, Edward Gardner, R. H. Grarrigue, H. H. Glidden, 
D. P. Gray, J.^C. Griffiths, C. C. Griswold, J. B. Hall, Geo. W. Hall, J6hn 
C. Hall, W. F. Hauxhurst, Geo. W. Hayes, Herbert C. Hill, Edwin Hill- 
yer, H. H. Hobbs, Isaac W. Holman, E. A. Hough, John Howley, Wm. L. 
Jones, O. C. Kemp, R. H. Kerr, C. W. Kibbee, Milo E. Lawrence, J. O. 
Lee, T. W. Letton, Edwin C. Lewis, F. W. Little, W. J. Littlejohn, W. R. 
Lyman, A. H. Main, T. L. Maitland, L. S. McMillan, Nicholas C. Miller, 
P. A. Montgomery, I. S. Montgomery, E. V. Munn, E. A. Munson, J. M. 
Newberger, H. A. Nolte, Rogers Porter, C. W. Potter, M. H. N. Raymond, 
A. P. Redfield, Geo. E. Redfield, Wm. Reed, C. Richardson, J. W. Robert- 
son, Geo. S. Roper, W. F. Ross, H. M. Russell, Simon Schupp, W. H. 
Seiders, Chas. E. Shade, E. A. Simonds, T. H. Smith, A. W. Spalding, 
H. C. Stuart, H. S. Tiffany, A. F. Townsend, Wm. Trembor, Thos. B. Tuttle, 
Thos. Underwood, H. S. Vail, D. F. Vail, G. A. Van Allen, D. S. Wagner, 
S. E. Waggoner, H: B. Washington, J. L. Whitlock, A. Williams, J. O.Wil- 
son, C. E. Worthington. 
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Insurance journalists present were: 

C. C. Hine, of the Inmrance Monitory New York ; Capt. H. L. Aldrich, 
of the Western Insurance Review , St. Louis ; Franklin Webster, of the 
Chronicle, New York ; Walpole Wood, of the Weekly TJnderwriteTy New 
York ; C. N. Bishop, of the Spectatory New York ; C. E. Bowers, of the 
Standard, Boston ; Mr. Hewitt, of the Investigator, Chicago ; B. P. Pahner, 
of the Rough Notes, Indianapolis, and representatives of the Argus. 

The President — 

I am not advised that we have any delegates with us from sister Asso- 
ciations; but I note, with much pleasure, that we have some visitors from 
other Associations, also members of the insurance press, and local agents 
with us. To you, gentlemen, on behalf of the Northwestern Association of 
Fire Underwriters, I extend a most cordial welcome. We esteem your 
presence among us as no slight honor. You are of our household. Our 
desire is that you shall feel perfectly at home with us, and free to partici- 
pate in all discussions that shall come before the meeting. 

KEPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee as follows : 

Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, September 
22, 1885, at 8 p. m.. President J. L. Whitlock in the chair. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, and the following 
gentlemen were present: J. L. AVhitlock, President; R. Porter, Thomas 
B. Tuttle, J. P. Black, T. H. Smith and J. C. Griffiths, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the called meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held at Chicago, July 10, 1885, and the same were approved. 

Mr. J. C. Griffiths submitted his annual report as Secretary and Treas- 
urer, showing 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount received from Ex-Secretary Hayes, - - - - $13 86 

" " for 1883, dues, 80 00 

'• •• 1884. " 1,195 00 

" Initiation fees, 27 00 

•♦ *• from sale of 1884 Proceedings, - - - 10 25 

Total receipts, $1,276 11 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount paid out as per vouchers, .--.-- $1,209 6:^ 

Balance on hand, ..-.-... 66 48 

$1,276 11 
On motion of Mr. J. P. Black the report was received. 
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On motion of Mr. Porter, Messrs. J. P. Black and T. H. Smith were 
appointed an auditing committee on the Secretary and Treasurer's report. 
The Secretary presented the following names for membership : 

Andrus, S. D., | CWcago?in.^*'' } Special Agent, Sun Fire Office, Loudon. 

Armstrong, F. W., Indianapolis, Ind., State Agent, Germania, N. Y. 

Baird, C. T., Louisville, Ky., Secretary, Union Ins. Co. 

Cowles, C. S., Des Moines, la., Si)ecial Agent, Royal and London & L'shire. 

Clark, N., Bay City, Mich., Special Agent, American, Phila. 

Crandall, W. H., Owatonna, Minn., Special Agent, Merchants', N. J. 

Grover, Chas. N., Philadelphia, Pa., Special Agent, Union, Phila. 

Gray, H. P., St. Louis, Mo., State Ag't & Adj'r, N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 

Hitchcock, E. M., Northtield, Minn., Special Agent, American Fire, Phila. 

Hubbell, H. P., Winona, Minn., State Agent, Springfield F. & M. 

Hilton, J. H., Chicago, 111., Special Agent, Home Mutual, Cal. 

Lamey, H. T., Nevada, Mo., Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, British America Assurance Co. 

Low, Clarence F., New Orleans, La., Dep. Ass't Sec'y, L. <& L. & G. Ins. Co. 

Lovejoy, Geo. M., St. Paul, Minn., Special Agent, German- American, N. Y. 

McCluer, James L., Kansas City, Mo., General Manager, Compacts and Local Boards. 

Moore, Geo. H., Detroit, Mich., State Agent, L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 

Miller, A. F., Belleville, 111., Special Agent, American, Phila. 

Norbeck, C. E., La Crosse, Wis., Special Agent, Phoenix, London. 

Newman, Geo. C, Des Moines, la.. State Agent, L. <& L. & G. Ins. Co. 

Rowley, J. B., Omaha, Neb., Manager, Omaha Compact. 

Reynolds, Geo. W., Louisville, Ky., Special Agent, Louisville Underwriters'. 

Sears, M. L., Chicago, 111., Special Agent, Phoenix, Loudon. 

Spalding, Jas. A., Chicago, 111., Special Agent, Home Mutual, Cal. 

Thomas, Franks., Topeka, Kan., Special Agent, Home Mutual, Cal. 

Taylor, C. H., [ S^iJfgof ifl.^*" } ^P'^ ^&'* * ^^J'^» American, N. J. 

Williams, Geo. G., Milwaukee, Wis., Special Agent, { ^cS'^LondoS!''*^'' Assurance 
Wood, H. N., Des Moines, la., Special Agent, N. B.'& M. Ins. Co. 

Whittemore. C. L., St. Paul, Minn., Special Agent, { ^Hartford.* ^^^^ ^''^* ^" 

Wright, Wm. M., Monroe, Wis., Special Agent, Americfl,n, Phila. 

On motion of Mr. Black the names were recommended to the meeting 
for membership. 

The committee on auditing report of the Secretary and Treasurer at 
this point reported that they had examined the same in detail and found 
it correct. 

On motion of Mr. Tuttle the report was received and adopted. 

The President submitted receipted bills for the following expendi- 
tures: 

For rent of hall for 1885 meeting, ^00 

For postage, - - - - - - - - - 4 50 

For printing programmes, ------- 12 75 

For calcium light for Mr. Hexamer, - - - • - - 12 00 

Total, . - - - . - - * - $79 25 

On motion the bills were approved. 

The President suggested action on the matter of tendering to Messrs. 
Hexamer, Hine and Hare their expenses. 

On motion of Mr. Porter the matter was left in the hands of the Pres- 
ident, with power to act. 

On motion the Committee adjourned. 
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Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I move that the report be received and adopted, and that the persons 
whose names are recommended for membership by the Committee be 
elected members of the Association. 

The motion was carried. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

Mr. J. C. Griffiths (Secretary and Treasurer) — 

Having read to you, in the report of the Executive Committee, the 
financial standing of the Association, nothing remains now for me to do 
but to give you some little data in detail which, probably, is not embodied 
in that report. 

Our membership, at the commencement of the 1884 meeting, consisted 
of 281 active members and three honorary members, making a total of 284. 
We admitted, at the September, 1884, meeting, 27 members, making a total 
of 311. Members resigning during 1885, and to date of this meeting, 31; 
one died, making a total of 32. Leaving a membership at date of this 
meeting of 279. 

There are 39 members who are delinquent in their 1884 dues, which 
amount to $195. 

We printed 500 copies of the 1884 Proceedings, and they were distrib- 
uted as follows: 

To members. ---...... 239 

To honorary members, .--..--. 3 

Sold, 6 

To insurance press and others, ....... 44 

On hand, ------ - - - 208 

500 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I move that the report be received and adopted. 

The motion was carried. 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

Mr. R. M. Buckman, as Librarian, submitted his annual 

report as follows: 

Chicago, III., Sept. 23, 1885. 
To THE President and Members of the Fire Underwriters' Association 

OF the Northwest. 

GenUemen : The transactions of the Librarian for the year just past 
have not been numerous, and the duties are not laborious. 
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LAW BOOKS. Vols. 

We had, at last report, of law volumes, ..... 43 

To which have been added during the year, Law Journal, Vols. No. 2 
and No. 4 (so long out of print), knd the new Vols. No. 18 and No. 
14, together with this year's volume, makes - - - - 5 

We have also been the favored recipient of the first 5 volumes of Cor- 
nelius Waiford's Insurance Cyclopaedia (with the regards and 
compliments of the author), A to H, - - - - - 5 

Total additions to law and histbrical department, - - 10 

Total at this time in law and historical department, - - 53 

STATE INSURANCE REPORTS. 

Number of volumes on hand last report, - - - - 62 

Whose long columns of monotonous figures have been augmented by 
the addition of the present year's editions, to the number of - 15 

Making total number on hand at this time, .... 77 

Total number of volumes of all kinds, - - - - 130 

During the year just past the literature of our profession has received 
no especial marked addition outside of the regular current publications, 
most all of whose liberal publishers still favor this Association with their 
valuable journals. The library is still in regular receipt of the following 
periodicals gratuitously, listed in order of ages, to- wit: 



American Exchange and Review^ 

The Spectator J - - - 

Baltimore Underwriter, 

Coast Review, - - - 

Western Insurance Review, 

The Underwriter, 

The Revie^v, 

The Argus, . . . 

The Investigator, 

The Insurance Critic, - 

The Insurance Age, 

Insurance World, 

Rough Notes, 

Insurance News, 

Insuranee Society, - 

The Budget, 

The Indicator, 



Philadelphia. 

New York. 

Baltimore, Md. 

San Francisco. 

St. Louis. 

Philadelphia. 

New York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New York and Chicago. 

New York. 

Pittsburgh. 

Indianapolis. 

Philadelphia. 

Montreal, Can. 

Toronto, Can. 

Detroit. 



SjBventeen journals in all are regular welcome visitors to our shelves. 

The Association library is also under obligations to Mr. I. S. Black- 
welder for numerous old and valuable reports of old National Board 
days, histories of different cities and towns; while Mr. T. H. Smith is 
always turning up some odd old piece of bric-£l-brac insurance literature, 
like an "^tna Book of Instructions" of 1856; photographs of fraudulent 
inventories, etc., etc. 
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The library has been used more this last year than ever before. Our 
pretty fall list of insurance law books has been frequently consulted by 
members who are not fortunate or wealthy enough to own one of their 
own. Come often, brethren, you are welcome. 

In closing, I would recommend a vote of thanks to Messrs. C. C. Hine 
and Cornelius Walford, for their very liberal donation of valuable law 
books and hterature to our library. 

At the close of last meeting the matter of trying to get a separate 
room in connection with the Local Board for Association purposes was 
spoken of, and finally referred to the Library Committee ; but your Com- 
mittee has been unable, from lack of funds, to see their way clear to making 
any arrangements of that nature at present. We still think it a very 
desirable thing to do, but owing to the expense attending hiring separate 
rooms, and their maintenance, do not see how it can be accomplished at 
present. 

Our expenses have been very slight, the financial account being as 
follows: 

Balance on hand last report, - - - - - - 895 00 

PAID OUT. 

Nov. 10, 1884. Express on diagrams, - - - - 51 50 

Jan. 12, 1885. Sammons, Clark & Co. , pictures, - - - 13 00 

Sept. 21, 1885. C. C. Hine, books, - - - - 31 00 

$45 50 



Balance on hand, - - - - - - - $49 50 

H. C. Tiffany kindly contributed a nice lot of letter-heads for the use 

of the library. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

R. M. BUCKMAN, 

Librarian, 
Approved by Library Committee. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes — 

I move that the report be received and printed with the Proceedings. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. H. H. Hobbs— 

I would make a recommendation that a resolution of thanks of this 
Association, as recommended by the Librarian, be extended to Messrs. 
Hine and Walford. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I would move to amend the motion by saying that the Librarian of 
this Association be directed to extend the thanks of the Association to 
Messrs. Walford and Hine. 

The President — 

Make that a separate motion, and it will come in in its proper order. 
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Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

Before that motion is put, I should like to have go upon the records of 
this Association, in this vote of thanks to Mr. Hine and Mr. Walford, the 
fact that we realize that they are the oldest and the staunch est friends that 
the Association has ever had. You will recollect that Mr. Walford came 
from London expressly to attend one of our meetings. At this moment 
he is lying in a very debilitated state of health, where his life is not 
expected to be spared. It would seem very appropriate for us, at this 
juncture of aflBairs, to have the Secretary expedite the forwarding of the 
expressions of this Association to both gentlemen. 

The President— ' 

The suggestions of the Judge and Mr. Smith are about the same thing. 
Does that meet your views, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smith : Yes, sir. 
The motion was carried. 

RECEPTION OF SOUTHERN DELEGATES. 

Mr. J. M. De Camp — 

It has been some two years since this Association has had the pleasure 
of welcoming delegates from sister Associations. To my mind, the cere- 
monies incident to the reception of such delegates has formed one of the 
most pleasant episodes of our sessions. 

We have with us this morning a delegation from the Southern Associa- 
tion — its President, Mr. W. R. Lyman, and his co-delegate, Mr. Clarence F. 
Low, both from New Orleans, coming here directly to be present at this 
meeting. In doing so, they pay us a great compUment, gentlemen. I 
am sure that I voice your sentiments when I say that you are not willing 
that they should quietly shp into their seats and not be formally recog- 
nized by this Association, and that vou wish especially to honor them and 
emphasize their presence. I, therefore, move you, sir, that Messrs. 
Hayes and Holman be a committee to escort these gentlemen to the plat- 
form, and that they be formally received by the President and given seats 
upon the platform. 

The President — 

I am glad to be advised of the presence of these gentlemen as dele- 
gates from the South. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

The committee, consisting of Messrs. Hayes and Holman, will please 
wait upon the gentlemen. 
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The committee met Messrs. Lyman and Low at their seats 
and escorted them to the platform, where they were greeted 
with applause. 

The President (addressing Messrs. Lyman and Low) — 
As has already been stated by Mr. DeCamp, we deem it a very 
great honor, gentlemen, to have you with ns. We sought to have the Pres- 
ident of your Association here to deliver an address, but failed to secure 
him in the manner we had hoped. But we are glad that we have him here 
now, and will be delighted to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. W. R. Lyman — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is usually said that second thought 
is best, but I am rather inclined to think, from looking at your programme, 
and from the experience which I myself have had, that your President 
was right in letting us slip quietly into our places as members of your body, 
and not occupy the time which you must liave to go through with the 
elaborate programme which you have mapped out. 

It is my great pleasure, however, to stand as the representative of the 
Southern Underwriters to-day, and to extend to you our most cordial greet- 
ing, and our assurances of continued interest in and for your work. With 
yourself, sir, and with your fellow-members working in the West and 
North, we have had, in our profession, to practice very much of the suarn- 
ter in modo, but it strikes me that we have, in the South, had to bring to 
bear an unusual amount of the /or^i/er in re during the past eighteen months. 

Our field has been an unfortunate one ; and cei*tainly we do not come 
up to you with any roseate picture of great profits or of fine practices, and 
we can only say to you to-day that the skies seem brighter for us, the 
clouds seem lifting, and we hope that, at last, we have turned a corner, and 
that things are going to brighten. 

I feel like congratulating you, sir, and the members of the profession 
generally, upon the fact that insurance companies seem to have awakened 
at last to the fact that they have some rights which the general public are 
bound to respect, and in the action in New Hampshire recently, I think, 
sir, I discover a better sign for the future. It is a bow in the cloud, and I 
believe, sir, that we can indulge much more hope for the general good, 
from the fact that the companies at last have joined hands in one supreme 
effort to resist encroachment upon their rights. 

I wish to thank you, sir, for your kind words, and I shall take up no 
more of your valuable time. 

The President— 

We have with us Mr. Low, also a member of the Southern Associa- 
tion, and Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Ins. Co. I am sure you will be glad to hear from him. 
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Mr. Low — 

Gentlemen: I would be glad, indeed, to address you in any way that 
I thought would be acceptable, but I am inexperienced in speaking, my 
lines having fallen in other fields. However, I am very glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity to express to you the great pleasure I have in 
being with you, for it has been a pleasure long deferred. From year to 
year I have cast my eyes in this direction as you have had your meetings, 
regarding this somewhat in the light of the insurance Mecca. Much have 
I drawn from you, as every underwriter has done, of encouragement and 
of instruction, and I have always desired to know personally those who 
have done so much to put our profession on a more elevated plane 

With very great thanks for your courtesy, I will take my seat. 

THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

The President called Mr. T. H. Smith, the Vice-President, 

to the chair, and then read his Address as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters* Association of the Northwest: 

Recognizing the importance you each attach to these annual gather- 
ings, and the benefits you derive from them by the interchange of kindly 
greetings and the discussion of important subjects relating to our profes- 
sion, I wish to assure you at once that I shall take no advantage of the 
position I have the honor to occupy as an officer of your Association, by 
trespassing upon the time and patience of yourselves and the honored 
guests who are to address you, with any extended remarks. 

In considering for a few moments the " situation " of fire underwriting, 
doubtless it will be more profitable to us to consider what we can do for its 
improvement than to review the past. The record is familiar to you all. 
The smoke from the ruins of more than one hundred million dollars' worth 
of property annihilated by fire since we last met, has scarcely passed from 
your sight. Here and there along the line appear to your view the wrecks 
of insurance companies that have fallen during the past year, to the num- 
ber of half a dozen or more. Doubtless many of them would have been 
represented on this floor to-day had they not sought to climb the royal 
road to success in some other than the orthodox way. To review scenes of 
desolation and ruin, while profitable to us, is not pleasant. "What is 
written, is written," and many of us would have been happier on this, the 
occasion of the sixteenth annual meeting of our Association, had we 
written less in many cases; happier, if we had obeyed the dictates of our 
better judgment and conformed to better practices and rates, whether we 
received the unanimous cooperation of our associates or not. If, however, 
the past has afforded us any hints which will enable us to avoid the pitfalls 
that have ensnared the less fortunate of our competitors, and prepared us 
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to grapple more ably in future with the great problems which constantly- 
present themselves in connection with fire underwriting, we shall probably 
agree with that facetious writer who has said, ** Experience keeps a good 
school." We might add, however, that the tuition is rather dear. 

One of the most difficult of these problems is this: " How can we arrest 
the enormous waste by fire, the annual increase of which is out of all pro- 
portion to the increase of values?" This is to be solved in the face of State 
legislation which encourages incendiarism, and in spite of the failure of 
State and municipal authorities to enact and enforce stringent laws govern- 
ing the construction of buildings. We fail to find any other solution of 
this all-important question than this: to interest and enlighten the people 
in matters pertaining to fires and fire insurance. 

None are so well qualified for this task as the underwriters themselves; 
none have so good means of communication at their command. The quiet 
and sanctity of the private office and the dignity and deliberation of their 
conventions are very favorable to the formulation of theories, but I fail to 
find record of any organized or yet proposed plan for the dissemination of 
the knowledge they have acquired by years of observation and study. 

It has been affirmed that the Local Agent is responsible for more of 
the increasing fire waste than any other element. This, we believe, does 
him gross injustice. Let us place the responsibility just where it belongs, 
viz., with the companies themselves. Professionally viewed, the Local 
Agent is just what the companies have made him. The principal lesson 
they have sought to enforce upon his attention has been the necessity of 
getting business, and well has he learned it; and, reasoning from conclusion 
to premises, we might almost be pardoned for inferring that the instruc- 
tions of zome companies read after the fashion of the advice of the worthy 
Quaker to his son who was about to leave the parental roof to seek his 
fortune in a distant city, which advice ran thus: "My son, get money; 
honestly if thee can, but — ^get money," or, in their own vernacular, thus : 
"Send us business. We are not extremely particular about matters of such 
minor importance as rates, commissions, forms of policy, cancellation of 
policies pro rata when short rates should prevail, insuring vacant dwellings, 
including policy fee with the premium, approving small barn risks whether 
good dwellings accompany or not, giving permit for unlimited insurance, 
approving one hundred dollar dwelling risks for five years for a premium 
of one dollar and a half, permitting five dollar charge for postage when the 
actual expenditure has not exceeded twenty-five cents, permitting charge 
in monthly account for special service when no such service has been ^ 
rendered, etc., etc. Encouraged by a license broad as this, and by the 
reflection that his responsibility ceases when the policy is written and the 
commission in his pocket, a Local Agent must be more than human who 
does not accept some business which cannot receive the sanction of his 
better judgment, or who will not accept from over-anxious and not over- 
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conscientious policy-seekers, some risks that will not bear a more critical 
survey than that which is made from the office chair. 

The agent probably observes that each succeeding semi-annual state- 
ment of such a corporation shows its net surplus becoming beautifully less, 
but the depreciation in government bonds, stocks and other securities 
explains this fact to his satisfaction, nor does the true inwardness of the 
situation dawn upon him until the news comes to him over the wires that 
his free-and-go-easy company has passed into the hands of a receiver or 
re-insured in some company represented by a rival agent. 

With Local Agents, as with officers of companies, there is occasion- 
ally one to be found who will spend more time in looking for technicalities 
which will give him some shadow of an excuse for deviating from the rules 
and regulations governing the Association to which he may have pledged 
himself to be loyal, than he will to find a reason for their closer observance. 
But, as a class, the Local Agents are quite as true in the discharge of their 
obligations to each other, and do as much for the promotion of that mutual 
confidence which is the keystone of all associations, as do those occupying 
positions higher in the profession. Taking into consideration the obstacles 
with which he is obliged to contend, and the fact that his interests are 
apparently antagonistic to those of the companies which he represents, it 
is a matter of surprise that he has rendered them as efficient service as 
they are pleased to credit him with. 

While, as a rule, the companies have always held in high esteem, and 
shown great consideration to the faithful Local Agent, it remains for them 
to give some more tangible proof of their appreciation, and at the same 
time pave the way for the serving of their own best interest, by making his 
interests identical with their own. Give him a liberal contingent commis- 
sion in the net earnings of his agency, after deducting losses and necessary 
expenses, also a fair commission to defray running expenses, and you will 
have established one of the best fire preventives the world has ever known. 
Old and dilapidated buildings that have long outlived their usefulness, idle 
and unprofitable manufactories, and unsalable stocks of merchandise will 
no longer find a ready market by way of the underwriter. Every appli- 
cant for insurance, as well as the property upon which insurance is desired, 
will receive personal and thorough investigation by the agent to whom the 
application is made. He will be among the foremost in the community in 
which he resides to encourage wise and stringent building laws, and the 
adoption and maintenance of every practical appliance for the extinguish- 
ing of fire. He will be interested in enlightening the people in every way 
possible in regard to fires and fire insurance. Through his influence many 
of the insurance journals that now come to our offices weekly and monthly 
freighted with so much valuable information, will find their way to the 
counting-room of the merchant and manufacturer, and the home of the 
mechanic as well as the sanctum of the legislator. Proportionately to the 
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influence and popularity of the Local Agent will public opinion be changed 
until it will be possible to obtain legislation as favorable to the underwriter 
as to the policy-holder. 

That many perplexities will arise in adjusting the details of the contin- 
gent commission plan of compensation to agents, cannot be denied, but 
that they cannot all be solved and the plan made in every way practical, 
I am not willing to concede. However, these and other important feat- 
ures of the subject I will leave to be considered in your hearing by a 
learned and much honored member of our profession who has given it 
much thought, and has kindly consented to address you especially upon 
the subject of " Contingent Commissions to Agents." 

But, gentlemen, a co-partnership formed between the company and 
Local Agent, having for its object the furtherance of their common inter- 
ests and the preservation of property, would scarcely be complete were the 
third party, the policy-holder, excluded from the union. When there shall 
be a complete unification of the interests of these three parties, fire under- 
writing in this country will have established itself on a foundation so broad 
and firm that it will stand undisturbed forever. 

In this country all legislation that in any way relates to the subject of 
fire insurance is aimed at the insurance companies. No attention is given 
to making wholesome laws that would tend to decrease incendiarism and 
reduce the loss by fire, as well as the cost of insurance, to the minimum. 
What the legislators of France have done for her people in these matters 
must be done for the people of this country by the fire underwriters them- 
selves, if such protection be secured to them at all. 

By the civil code of France, any damage to others caused by the act 
of man, must be repaired by the person by whom the injury was caused. 
Every one is responsible for damage caused by his act, whether of negli- 
gence or imprudence. The houses in Paris are usually divided into apart- 
ments, and there are generally many residents or tenants in each building. 
The tenant is responsible for loss caused by fire, unless he proves that it 
happened by accident or superior force, or by fault of construction, or that 
the fire was communicated from an adjoining house. If there are several 
tenants, all are equally responsible for the fire, unless they can prove that 
the fire originated in the apartment of any one of them, in which case he 
alone shall be held liable. The presumption of law is, that the fire was 
caused by the tenant, and the burden or proof is on the tenant to show 
that it comes within the exceptions noted above. . 

The same rule of liability applies where the fire communicates from an 
adjoining house. 

The companies insure against the loss of property of the insured, and 
against his liability to pay for the loss of neighboring property. They also 
insure the goods and furniture of the tenant, and insure him against the 
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liability to compensate other tenants, and against the liability to pay for the 
loss of the house. 

The rate charged for this contingent liability varies from one-third to 
one-half of the rate of the regular insurance. Thus, the amount of the poli- 
cies is very large, while the premiums or rates are proportionately small, 
but the amount of loss which the company is called upon to pay is gener- 
ally a small portion of the amount insured. 

We are indebted to a recent issue of the Spectator for the following 
figures: Percentage of loss to sums received in France for ten years end- 
ing December, 1884, was but IJ, while the per cent, of loss to premiums 
received by the French fire insurance companies for the same period was 
but a fraction over 32. For the same period, according to figures fur- 
nished by the Chronicle, and other carefully prepared tables, the fire loss 
in the United States to sums insured was over ^ fc , and the percentage of 
loss to premiums received about 61. 

That the fire waste and cost of insurance in this country could be 
reduced to the minimum, as in France, during the next decade, it is not 
reasonable to suppose. Our country has been of such rapid growth, and 
the attention of the people so little given to the construction of buildings 
as to their fire-resisting qualities, that many years must necessarily elapse 
before we can expect to have the physical condition of our buildings 
average anything like those of the older cities and villages of Europe. 
But if the insurance companies would embody in their policies of indem- 
nity, provisions similar in their application to the law of France, that pro- 
tects the interests of the people and her indemnity corporations alike, we 
believe it not unreasonable to conclude that in connection with the other 
fire preventive we have suggested, the fire waste of this country could be 
reduced within the next ten years in amount equal to one-foui*th of what 
it has been for the past ten years, which would aggregate the sum of one 
hundred and ten millions of dollars, besides reducing the cost of insurance 
to the people in amount equal to 20 % of the sums paid for insurance dur- 
ing the past ten years, which would aggregate one hundred and thirty-two 
millions of dollars, making a total saving to the people in ten years of the 
enormous sum of two hundred and fory-two millions of dollars. 

In adjusting our policies of insurance to meet the emergency of the 
hour, I would not suggest any radical action, but in language that could be 
readily interpreted by all, would provide that in event of loss under any 
policy of indemnity where the ascertained loss should equal or exceed 
50 % of the sum insured and be less than 100 % , the insured should bear 
10 % of the loss, and when the ascertained loss should equal 100 % of the 
sum insured, then the assured not to receive more than 85 % of the total 
insurance. The operation of such a rule would be to remove every incen- 
tive to over-insurance, and the advantage of full insurance would be 
secured, though the policy-holder could in no event collect from the com- 
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pany to exceed 85 % of the sum for which he is insured, due allowance 
having been made for such provision in the consideration paid to the 
company. 

Upon giving the matter careful consideration, I think you will con- 
clude with me that the application of such a rule would work no special 
hardship to any one. The manufacturer and the wholesale merchant 
would soon find some way of adjusting their system of credits to meet the 
requirements of the insurance companies. 

To meet the laws that exist in some States for the encouragement of 
incendiarism, I would make it obhgatory upon every applicant seeking 
insurance on buildings, to fill out a carefully prepared application, fur- 
nished him by the company, and not grant insurance to exceed 65 % of the 
value of the property as set forth by the assured iti the application, and 
subscribed to by him. This would not be as heroic treatment of the matter 
as the underwriters have recently prescribed for the people of New Hamp- 
shire, but I think it would be the means of bringing about a repeal of the 
valued policy law that has been the means of depleting the wealth of a 
number of States, and brought hardship and distress to many worthy 
citizens. At no time in the history of fire insurance in this country has 
there been greater necessity for prompt and heroic action on the part of 
the insurance companies — action that will tend to decrease the great 
annual waste by fire in their own interest as well as that of the people, and 
I believe you will agree with me- that there has never been a time when 
united action on the part of the underwriters, for wholesome reforms, could 
be more easily secured than now. 

There are always some to be found who are not suited with the plans 
on which the majority unite, but there is greater union among the com- 
panies to-day than ever before. There was never more confidence mani- 
fested or more brotherly feeling existing among those who constitute the 
great right arm of the companies — the field men — than now. Never, in 
the history of underwriting, have we had so many intelligent and pains- 
taking Local Agents as now, the majority of whom will be found ready to 
fall into line and help carry to victory any important reform that the com- 
panies may inaugurate. At no time have we had more or better equipped 
State Board Associations, nor has their influence for good been more thor- 
oughly recognized and appreciated than now. Our State Boards, working 
in conjunction with the Compact Associations, that have jurisdiction in so 
many places in the territory covered bj^ this Association, have accom- 
plished a work great in its importance to the insurance companies and the 
people. 

That the assets of the insurance companies have not been depleted to 
a greater extent than they have during the past two or three years, is due 
more to the valiant and thoughtful service rendered by our State Boards 
and Compact Associations, than to any other cause. Much credit is due to 
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those who have been specially charged with the organization of Compacts, 
for the wisdom tiiey have shown in the selection of localities in which they 
have been put in operation, and for the number of efficient underwriters 
they have been able to bring to their aid as Managers of the several offices. 
There are a few companies, I am aware, that think the expense of 
maintaining the Compact System too great for the benefits derived, but I 
believe if they will carefully analyze all the facts relating to it, they will be 
agreeably surprised at the result, and accord to it, in the future, their 
hearty support, at least until something better shall have been presented 
to take its place. 

OBITUARY. 

Seldom do we meet in our present capacity an unbroken band. Sel- 
dom that one or more vacant chairs do not remind us that "in the midst 
of life we are in death." 

Col. Thomas W. Johnston, State Agent for Illinois of the Sun Fire 
Office of England, departed this life Sept. 8, 1884. Born Nov. 30, 1838, at 
Marshall, Michigan, he resided in his native town continuously until Aug. 
4, 1861, when he enlisted in the Second Michigan Cavalry, and was given the 
rank of second lieutenant. He was accounted one of Michigan's bravest 
sons, and went through every rank to that of colonel, being promoted each 
time for efficiency and bravery. He was mustered out of service Aug. 29, 
1865, having passed through one hundred battles, and gained a record of 
which any soldier might be proud. 

In 1872 he entered the employ of the Agricultural Insurance Company, 
of Watertown, N. Y., as Special Agent and Adjuster in the Northwest. 
He soon gained an enviable reputation in the profession for his knowledge 
of insurance law. His clear and judicial mind seemed able to grasp and 
unravel the knottiest problems, and his opinions were much sought after. 

He had often faced death unflinchingly amid the roar of musketry and 
the whizzing of leaden hail, but Death, the Great Destroyer, who severs 
the tenderest domestic ties with a relentless hand, sought him in his quiet 
home, and the places which once knew him know him no more. Univers- 
ally beloved where he had lived as boy and man, he was borne to the grave 
followed by hosts of mourning and sympathizing friends. Removed from 
earth in the prime of his manhood by an inscrutable providence, he has 
left to mourning friends consoling memories of a brave and noble life, and 
a Christian hope of re-union where Death has no dominion. 

While the nation mourns a hero dead, death has found another shining 
mark. Another eminent member of our fraternity has joined "the innu- 
merable caravan which moves to that mysterious realm where each must 
take his chamber in the silent halls of death." George T. Hope has gone 
down to the grave full of years and honors. He became identified at a 
very early age with the fire insurance business, being made secretary of 
the Jefferson Fire Insurance Company of New York when but nineteen 
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years of age. Had he lived, he would have passed his fiftieth year as an 
officer of insurance companies on the 4th of August last. He was the 
first secretary of the Continental Insurance Company of New York. Four 
years later he became its president, which position he occupied at the time 
of his death. During the thirty years of his identification with this com- 
pany, he was a model of diligence to all in his employ. He was a man of 
marked originality and strong convictions, yet uniformly affable and 
approachable. He was a director of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, and became widely known as the originator and promotor of 
the New York Safety Fund law, which provides for a reserve fund against 
unforeseen losses. Always an active member of the New York Board of 
Underwriters, he twice became its president, and served as chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. He 
was also a member of the New York Chamber of Commerce. Ambitious 
for his company, he lived to see the full fruition of his hopes. His was a 
grand and busy life. Strong, earnest, manly, pure, he has gone to his 
reward. He was as active in religious as in secular matters, and died as he 
had lived, a devout and hopeful Christian. It had been his wish, often 
expressed, that he might die at the close of day and with the setting sun. 
His wish was gratified. The last rays of the setting sun lighted the room 
when came to him the dawning of an eternal and the closing of his earthly 
day. He fell asleep **like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

To the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of our Associaton, fellow members 
and guests, we bid you a hearty welcome, with the hope that the bonds of 
fraternal sympathy which bind us now may never diminish, but strengthen 
with our years, till, though soft as silken cords, they shall hold us like 
bands of steel. Let us remember that ours is a noble profession, calling 
forth as sterling qualities of head and heart as any pursuit in life. Let us 
bear in mind also, that our field is broad enough for all. Its growth keeps 
pace with the spread of civilization. Wherever the hum of manufacture 
is heard, wherever commerce spreads her white-winged sails, fire insur- 
ance has become an acknowledged necessity. With sentiments as broad 
as our field of action, let us pursue our calling *' with malice towards none 
and charity for all." It is said that Alexander the Great bore on his fore- 
head an ugly scar, received in battle. A celebrated artist painting his 
portrait, sketched him leaning on his elbow, his finger covering the scar; 
so should true friendship cover with the finger of charity a brother's 
defects, leaving revealed only the good and the beautiful. Friendship is 
not a summer flower; it blooms in all seasons. It is nourished by the 
gentle dews of heaven, and the storms and tempests which uproot the 
plants of shallower growth, cause \i to throw out foundations deeper and 
stronger, and to cast new tendrils about the object by which it is supported, 
and which it shields and beautifies. 
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Mr. W. F. Fox— 

I wish to say on my own behalf, and I think I can safely say on 
behalf of the other members who are assembled here, that we have been 
most highly entertained by the very excellent address to which we have 
listened. I may say, it is bristling full of good points, which should be 
dwelt upon at length by our Association and by the members of the 
fraternity at large. The key-notes of the policy of the future of under- 
writing have been sounded in the address of the President, and I hope 
that some appropriate committees will be formed to consider and report 
upon the meritorious recommendations made in the address. It will take 
more than one committee to do justice to the several subjects. I move 
that three committees, at least, be appointed upon the subjects of the 
President's address, with such divisions as the Chair may see fit to make. 

The motion was carried. 

The President (resuming the chair) — 

How shall those committees be appointed ? 

Mr. Fox : By the Chair. 

The President — 

If there is no obj^tion, the Chair will defer the appointment of those 
committees until the jmernoon session. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

Before the appointment of committees, which is next on the pro- 
gramme, I desire to say a word, as I feel deeply interested in the Library 
Committee. It was at my suggestion, when I was President of this Asso- 
ciation, that this feature was added to our Association, and I feel that there 
has not been a sufficient amount of energy displayed in many departments 
of this work. As I look over the photographs over your chair, I find that 
we are fast losing the members of this Association, not only the Managers 
and the ex-Presidents of the Association, but many of our field men, whom 
we have associated with for years in field work, and have learned to love. 

Nearly every Manager we have of a company now in Chicago has 
grown up from Local Agent and from the field man, differing entirely in 
this respect from other sections of our country. This field work has been 
a school in which the Manager has been educated in his work, and the 
men who have come up out of the field are the men who are the strongest 
supporters of our Compacts and Local Boards. 

I, therefore, urge upon the Association, in the appointment of the 
Committee on Library, that they shall be men like David Beveridge, and 
other members of this Association, who have given their time to the col- 
lection of our library and the preparation of a place which, in ten years, 
wiU give our Association a world-wide history, and which every underwriter 
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from abroad will come to visit, and where we can preserve the photographs 
and the records of ancient underwriting. I hope that the Chair will take 
that into consideration in the forming of that committee. It seems to me 
to be of the utmost importance to our prosperity and reputation. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I move that two committees be appointed by the Chair, consisting of 
three members each, to take suitable action in expressing the sense of the 
Association on the death of the gentlemen named in your address, viz., 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. Hope. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. I. W. Holman — 

I desire to call the attention of the Association to a little matter which 
has heretofore been referred to the Executive Committee, and from which, 
it seems to me, the Executive Committee should be relieved. I refer 
to Article III of the Constitution, which provides who may become 
members of this Association. I have not a copy of the Constitution before 
me, but, if I remember correctly, it provides that "the Manager, General 
Agent, Special Agent and State Agent shall be eligible to membership in 
the Association." I move that the proper steps be taken to add after the 
words in parenthesis in Article III of the Constitution, the words " Com- 
pact Manager, Secretary, or Superintendent of Underwriters* Commission." 
The gentlemen occupying those positions are certainly among the most 
experienced men that we have in our profession. It seems to me that they 
should be recognized by the Constitution as eligible to membership in this 
Association. 

Mr. T. H. Smith- 
Under our Constitution, amendments to the Constitution must be pre- 
sented at one session and laid over till another before action. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 
Next session, but not for another year. 
The President — 

Yes; that they can be acted on at another session of this meeting? 
Mr. Smith : Yes, sir. 
Mr. Holman — 

The motion is that proper steps be taken. 
The President — 

Those in favor of the adoption of Mr. Holman' s amendment will say 
"aye." 

The President put the question and declared it carried. 
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Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I think you are a little premature. That vote can be taken this after- 
noon or to-morrow. It nmst lie over one session. 

The President — 

I understood Mr. Smith to say that the vote that related to new mem- 
bers had to lie over. 

Mr. Smith — , 

It relates to all amendments to the Constitution. 
The President — 

I did not so understand you. Then our action on that matter is in 
error. 

Mr. Smith read Article XXVII of the Constitution. 

Mr. A. P. Redfield— 

I do not think that we have committed any unpardonable sin. The 
resolution of Mr. Holman was simply that proper steps should be taken 
looking towards this action. Now, we have adopted that recommendation, 
that proper steps shall be taken. 

The President — 

Let it be so recorded, that there shall be no misunderstanding about it. 
Then we will take formal action upon it this afternoon or to-morrow. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I move that a committee of three be appointed to prepare and present 
at the session to-morrow morning, in form, the amendment which Mr. 
Holman offers. 

The President — 

You move that as a substitute for Mr. Holman's motion ? 

Mr. Spalding : Yes, sir. 

The motion was carried, and the President appointed as 
such committee Messrs. Holman, Spalding and Potter. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I have an amendment to the By-laws which I desire to offer, or rather, 
to propose an addition to section one of the By-laws, as follows: 

"Any member of this Association, in good standing, retiring from the 
insurance business, either temporarily or permanently, may, upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, be placed upon a list to be known as Associate Mem- 
bers. Such associate members shall be Uable for one-half of the regular 
dues or assessments. They shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, except that of voting and holding office. No person shall become 
an associate member except as herein directed. That on any associate 
(8) 
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member re-entering the insurance business, so as to be eligible to full 
membership, the Secretary shall mark his name off the list of associate 
members, and upon application, transfer him to the list of active members. 
The person so transferred shall not be liable for any membership fee." I 
will offer this for consideration, and it will come up at the proper time. 

Mr. J. M. De Camp — 

I move that it be referred to the same committee — the one just formed. 

The motion was carried. 

The Secretary read the following communications : 

New York, Sept. 21, 1885. 
J. L. Whitlock, Esq., President Northwestern Association, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: We take pleasure in sending to you for the library of the 
Association, by this mail, a copy of our Fire Tables, which we hope will 
find its proper place amongst the literature of the Association. 

Yours truly, THE CHRONICLE. 

Chicago, Sept. 23, 1885. 
To the Northwestern Fire UnderwHters^ Associaiionf Chicago, III. 

I beg you to accept from me, in return for the compUment of once 
being honored as your President, an imported chromo of the eruption of 
Vesuvius, from the water-side view, to be kept in the library of this Asso- 
ciation, which, we hope, will ultimately develop into a museum of rare 
gifts, growing yearly more valuable, and soon to become the rendezvous of 
all specials and insurance men of the nation. 

Yours truly, 

A. W. SPALDING. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 21, 1885. 
J. C. Griffiths, Esq., Secretary , Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I greatly regret that business, which can neither be defer- 
red nor delegated, calls me to Hannibal, Mo., on the date named for the 
meeting of the Association of the Northwest. 

I will be the loser, for the programme foreshadows both an instructive 
and entertaining session. I would be especially interested in the discus- 
sion of the topic of " How to Lessen the Incendiary Loss.'* The intent and 
spirit of fire underwriting, viz., to distribute the honest fire losses of the 
comparative few upon the shoulders of the many, has been diverted, and 
the business has become the tempter to the avaricious and dishonest 
insurer, who seeks insurance for the purpose of readily converting unde- 
sirable and unsalable property into cash. 

The underwriters ought to be able to reduce this evil to a minimum. 
As long as companies continue to pay commissions on the gross, it seems to 
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me that we will continue to oflTer premiums for fires. The agent considers 
his responsibility practically ended when he mails his daily report, and 
secures his company's acceptance. Men notoriously corrupt and dishonest 
can obtain insurance, and '*lots of it." If your agent declines, mine or 
some one else will write. A case in point: A merchant called on the old- 
est agent in the town of . He was a man of means — a banker, and 

yet resides in the States ! He knew the man was embarrassed and of bad 
reputation, and a poor merchant. He declined his business; but he had 
his companies in range of this applicant. He did not warn his brother 
agents, but knew that he was going to insure, and learned when he did, 
and the company being swindled, he neither advised the company, nor 
relieved his own of the liability in the range. All the policies became 
claims. 

How much better did this man of affairs treat his company than the 
agent did who placed the policy that set the fire ? How will you get agents 
to exercise a continuous and scrutinizing care over the business? He 
would not represent your company if you did not pay him, nor will he 
continue to watch your interests, unless he has an interest in the profitable 
expiration of the risks. 

Agents average with other reputable business classes in ability, care 
and integrity; but the old Connecticut lady's observation, that she knew 
but little about human "natur," but what little she did know led her to 
think it was a " nasty thing," applies. 

The States have by so-called insurance legislation increased incendiar- 
ism. The valued policy law is a standing invitation to the rascally agent 
and corrupt insurer to unite their skill and burn; so, both the system of 
underwriting, as now conducted, and State legislation, invite the match. 
No man, as a rule, should be permitted to recover over three-fourths the 
value of property where the fire originates. This ought to be the law and 

the practice. Kespectfully yours, 

L. D. MOODY. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 22, 1885. 
To J. L. Whitlock, Manager Olens Falls Insurance Co. 

Press of business has prevented my preparing paper for to-morrow. 
Do not tliink 1 can even attend meeting. 

FRED. E. BURT. 
Mr. J. G. Finnie — 

I move that the Secretary be instructed to send the proper remem- 
brances, in the way of thanks, to the gentlemen who make those presen- 
tations. 

The motion was carried. 

The Secretary read a telegram from R. B. Basford, at 

Winona : 
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Winona, Minn., Sept. 23, 1885. 
To J. C. Griffiths, Secretary Fire Underwriters^ Asiociaiion, Chicago^ lU. 
Report me on deck. Will attend Wednesday afternoon session. 

R. B. BASFORD. 

Mr. W. F. Hauxhurst— 

I wish to move an addition to the By-laws, as follows: "The Secre- 
tary shall issue no complimentary or visitors' tickets to anyone eligible to 
membership within the territory of the Association. He shall insert in 
each ticket the name of the party admitted, and the member requesting 
the ticket; and a list of all tickets thus issued shall be kept by him." 

Mr. J. G. Finnie— 

I move that that resolution be referred to the same committee that was 
appointed awhile ago to act upon amendments to the Constitution. 

Mr. C. W. Potter- 
Is not that according to the Constitution and By-laws now ? 
The President — 

I am not familiar with the point. If the committee think it is, of 
course they need not take action upon it. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I will say that it is not a part of our Constitution and By-laws. 
The President — 
* I think they have no right to admit such, except by a vote. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

The question came up some years ago, and the Executive Committee 
passed a rule as an Executive Committee rule; and each committee from 
that time on to this has passed the same rule. Last year this rule was over- 
ridden by the Association, and now some members of the Executive Com- 
mittee feel that the Association should take action — ^that it should be an 
Association rule, and not be made on the responsibility of the Executive 
Committee. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

If there is nothing else, a recess will be in order. We got started in 
pretty good time this morning, and if we adjourn now it will be with the 
hope and expectation that every gentleman present, together with every- 
one that he can find in the city who is here for the purpose of attending 
our meeting, wiU convene promptly at 2 o'clock. It will be our pleasure 
then to listen to the Annual Address, by Mr. J. Montgomery Hare — a pleas- 
ure none of you can afford to forego, and I hope that the room will be 
crowded to its utmost capacity at 2 o'clock, sharp. 
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Mr. J. M. De Camp — 

I move that a full invitation be extended to the heads of insurance 
departments, who are in session at the Leland Hotel, inviting them to be 
present at that Annual Address. They have been furnished, I believe, with 
a cordial invitation from the Chair, and if the Secretary would send them 
over a dozen or fifteen tickets of admission so that they might pass in, it 
would be very timely, and if he could address a communication at this, 
noon-time, that would be very appropriate. 

The President — 

A very timely suggestion. Do you desire formal action ? 
Mr. J. M. De Camp : I just merely make the suggestion. 
The President — 

If there are no objections, we will see that the suggestion is carried out. 
Mr. C. W. Potter : I move we adjourn to 2 o'clock. 
The motion was carried, and the convention took a recess 
till 2 p. M. 



AKTERNOON SESSION. 

The convention re-assembled at 2 p. m., and was called to 
order by the President. 

The President — 

In conformity with the wish expressed this morning, I will now 
appoint some of the committees. It w^as suggested that three be appointed 
on the President's Address. It has been divided into the following topics: 

1. Compensation to Agents on the Contingent Commission Plan — For this 
portion of the address we will appoint Messrs. W. F. Fox, W. F. Haux- 
hurst and Abram Williams. 

2. Policy-holders^ Contribution — Committee, Messrs. C. H. Case C. W. 
Potter and A. W. Spalding. 

3. Compacts and Local Boards — Committee, Messrs. J. M. De Camp, H. 
C. Clarkson and W. F. Ross. 

Committee on the Death of Col. Johnston — Messrs. E. A. Hough, R. B. 
Carson and W. H. Seiders. 

Cmnmittee on the Death of George T. Hope— Messrs. C. E. Bliven, Abram 
Williams and John Howley. 

Mr. J. M. De Camp — 

I regret to say that I must be absent to-morrow, and I will not be able 
to serve on the Committee on Compacts. I would suggest the substitution 
of the name of Mr. J. B. Bennett. 
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The President — 

We are sorry Mr. De Camp should find it necessary to leave us so early, 
and thank him for suggesting so good a man to take his place. Mr. J. B. 
Bennett will then be appointed on the Committee on Compacts and Local 
Boards in place of Mr. De Camp. 

I now take very great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery Hare, who will favor us with the Annual Address. 

ANNUAL ADDKESS. 

Mh. Pbesidbnt and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwbiters' Association 

OP THE Northwest: 

When your President honored me with the invitation to prepare the 
Annual Address for this meeting, I thought he had made a great mistake, 
and you will probably agree with me in this before I am through. How- 
ever, as I am here with my paper, your only chance now for revenge is to 
refuse to give him the opportunity to commit another such blunder at the 
next meeting. 

As the time approached for the meeting, being overwhelmed by the 
responsibility I had assumed, I deserted my office and fled to the rock- 
bound coasts of Massachusetts, hoping for an inspiration while inhahng 
the intellectual atmosphere of the center of all enlightenment, but alas ! in 
vain. True, thoughts came, but they were mostly of the Fwnian and 
G«n6«to, or of cold-roast Boston, and so, disconsolately, I returned home, 
and after great efforts, imagined I had something new and fresh, but in an 
evil moment picked up the book containing a report of your last annual 
proceedings, and there was not an address delivered there that had not 
encroached upon my thoughts. 

Well, I said to myself, it only goes to prove that all great minds think 
alike; I will put the matter in a somewhat different shape, and press it 
upon those Western men, and tell them until they influence their business 
to conform to such views they shall have it kept before them, " Line upon 
Hne, precept upon precept; here a little and there alittle." This, I mused, 
must be a fresh quotation. Surely the Northwestern fellows will not have 
had the Bible quoted to them. Alas ! when I had lighted my cigar to 
encourage a frame of mind serene enough for me to proceed, I picked up 
President Drew's address, and even here I had been forestalled. 

I closed that book again, and struck out to find words which, whether 
they be words of wisdom or not, must be left to you to decide. That 
they describe the worst symptoms that our business exhibits, I feel 
assured, and if I can obtain the influence of this Association to bring about 
a change of only a part, I shall be content. 

In this pushing, pressing, restless land of ours, everything becomes 
moulded on a large scale, and fire insurance agency business is no excep- 
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tion. Beginning with the work of a few companies, it has now grown so 
large as to require a small army of men to attend to its various details. 
With the twenty thousand Local Agents distributed in every city, town 
and hamlet of every State and territory, there has grown the necessity of 
some system of personal inspection, and as a result, we have the Special 
Agent and the Association of the Northwest. 

Some underwriters are seemingly of opinion that if we could only go 
back thirty years, and have the Local Agent of that day to represent us, 
there would be no further use for you, but I fear this impression is in the 
same category as that of our grandfathers and grandmothers, who main- 
tain that the beef and mutton of the present day are not as tender as they 
were when they were young. Whether this comes from the condition of 
their teeth, or the softening influence of time upon their memories, I wiU 
not attempt to decide. I believe that the Local Agent of to-day is a much 
better informed underwriter than his predecessors of earlier days. The 
business then was much more simple, because, as compared with the pres- 
ent time, there were comparatively few manufacturing hazards, and those 
were of a class simple in their character. 

Many an agent, in sending a company a risk, does so conscientiously, 
but, from want of knowledge of the peculiar danger of the hazard— from 
his having seen but few — is unable to decide whether the risk of fire is 
immediate or distant, and therefore cannot fix a suitable rate. While he 
has knowledge of one or two risks of the class, we know of hundreds or 
thousands, and can form, from information gathered from our loss books . 
and our classifications, opinions which often astonish us all. I wish, there- 
fore, to say these words of defense of the much-abused agent: that there 
are poor ones, ^tis true, but the average is high, both for intelligence and 
probity, and would be higher, if the companies did not so often prove the 
tempters in their greed for business. 

To any company doing an agency business on a large scale. Special 
Agents are as the fingers to the hands; as they labor successfully, so the 
company prospers, or vice versa. The Special Agent must not only be a 
good judge of men, but he must be an expert in judging of the dangers 
from fire, as they exist in every conceivable hazard. He should be suffi- 
ciently informed as to the hazards of all classes of manufacturing risks, to 
be prepared to inform the Local Agent of the dangers to be apprehended, 
and how these can be so controlled as to improve the risk. What is, there- 
fore, now wanted, is a more thorough knowledge in this line. 

We are having, at the present day, more light on these subjects from 
papers read at such meetings as this, and through the fire insurance press, 
than ever before, but why should not this Association, the pioneer of all 
the others, provide some plan by which, in addition to the papers read at 
your annual meetings, monthly papers on the character of hazards, exam- 
ined from the underwriters' standpoint, and prepared by experts, should 
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be circulated among its members? Memberships then would be of 
increased value to all in the buainess, and the additional dues necessary 
would be money well expended. 

I have been told that the manufacturers of New England patronize 
their mutual companies, not only because of the larger dividends they 
receive and the saving thereby, but because they can be great gainers in 
learning economies in manufacture. To this end the leading office, the 
Boston Manufacturers' Mutual Insurance Company, publishes at short 
intervals papers on such subjects, which are intended solely for the use of 
their customers. 

One of the troubles of the stock companies arises from the divergence 
in views of the examining Special Agents. Would not this be lai^ely 
remedied by some such plan? Whether this be practicable, must be 
settled by yourselves, but I am confident that the company which has the 
Special Agent who is best informed on such subjects and has him examine 
their business thoroughly, will be the company that will report the small- 
est loss ratio. 

Some underwriters place the responsibility of the present unprofitable 
condition of the business upon the shoulders of the Local Agents and our 
way of remunerating them, but I think the responsibility rests elsewhere. 
It is upon our shoulders and upon yours that it must fall. Who selects the 
Local Agents but you; who but we pass the poor business and allow it to 
go on our books? 

My greatest objection to the plan of contingent commission, now so 
favorite a theory with some of us, is, that it is to relieve the most responsible 
men of the company from responsibility. One thing, however, is very sure : 
if this way of compensating agents is going to do all that its advocates main- 
tain, the millennium of the business is upon us. 

Let us diagnose the present situation and see, if we can, what is the 
cause of the unsatisfactory condition of the business. 

It is the determination to keep increasing our premium income, to 
hold our own in the agency, that swells the losses. 

It is the bad effect upon the Local Agent of a competing company 
readily accepting that which we refuse, that makes us hesitate to order a 
risk off our books, and induces us to carry what our judgment does not 
approve. 

In England no agent represents more than one company and they 
carry all his lines which they approve, and re-insure among each other 
the amounts in excess of what they deem prudent. If such a plan was 
the custom here many of our troubles would be removed. 

At present the good business on our books is too often made to carry 
the poor; our rates are not properly gauged to the hazard. The small *'A" 
or "B'* building with one tenant pays part of the premium which should 
be charged the building of large area with a number of tenants. 
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The risks protected by police supervision, competent fire departments 
and adequate water supply, carry those not so protected. 

The yearly risks are made to carr)'^ those written for terms of over one 
year. 

The mercantile and dwelling risks are made to provide profits out of 
which are paid losses arising from manufacturing hazards. 

If the rates charged for a risk where there is 75 or 80 % of insurance 
to value are properly fixed, then in those many cases where similar risks 
are insured for but 50 to 60 % of value, we charge for the latter an inade- 
quate premium. 

We permit full or over-insurance, offering actually a reward for care- 
lessness and incendiarism and withholding any inducement to the insured 
to honestly care for his property. 

We suffer from excessive taxation and onerous legislation, the work of 
our State legislators, who having no thorough knowledge of the business 
and calling in no expert aid, proceed to burden us with taxes and to pro- 
vide contracts for us to issue, which we, one of the parties to them, have 
no voice in framing. 

Our plan of allowing Local Agents to at once issue policies on manu- 
facturing risks without first submitting them to the head office, often 
proves unprofitable both to the agent and the company he represents. 

In certain of our States and territories our rates are not sufficiently 
high when compared with those of places where, from milder climate, 
older settlement or less moral hazard, the number of fires is less. 

There are many other disorders from which we suffer, but those I 
have referred to, remedied by the new treatment which I have to propose, 
will, I think, make our stockholders and our head offices smile with con- 
tentment and satisfaction, and place the business of insurance on a higher 
plane. As it is at present, we often wince at the taunts of the critics, who 
say we bet on chance and gamble on losses. 

I fully believe that many of our representatives in our halls of legisla- 
tion vote for the valued policy bills which are being forced upon us, to 
make the underwriters take some steps to prevent incendiarism, either 
intentional or otherwise, by making the insured a co-insurer with the 
companies. Not in sympathy at aU with the sentiment, now so popular, of 
anything to beat corporations or capital, they vote in such a way as for the 
time to so classify themselves. 

They argue that if the companies are forced to pay the amount for 
which they issue their policies, they will, for their own protection, make 
rules or issue contracts which will provide that in no event shall there be 
any inducement to realize on an insurance policy. 

While our legislators are trying to enact laws which force us to offer 
inducements to incendiarism and carelessness, perhaps it would be well to 
call their attention to some provisions of the French Code : 
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Article 1382 states: "Anyone's act causing a damage to others, 
obliges the party at fault to mend it." 

Article 1383 : " Everyone is responsible for the damages he may cause, 
either by neglect or imprudence. '* 

Article 1386 provides: "The landlord of a building is responsible 
for the damages caused by its destruction, when caused by a want of main- 
taining it, or of imperfection in the construction." 

Article 1721 : "If any loss arises from a default or imperfection in the 
premises let on rent, the landlord must indemnify the tenant." 

Article 1733: " The tenant is responsible for all damages arising from 
a fire, unless he can prove that the fire was a consequence of a fortuitous 
event, or of an imperfection in the construction of the building, or that 
the fire was communicated from a neighboring property." 

Article 1734: "If the building is inhabited by several tenants, all of 
them are jointly responsible, and each for all, unless they can prove that 
the fire originated on the premises of one of them, in which case he alone 
is responsible, or unless some of them can prove that the fire could not 
have begun on their premises, in which case they have no responsibility." 

This last article was afterwards modified as follows: "If there are 
several tenants, they are all responsible for the fire proportionally to the 
value of the part of the premises occupied by each of them." 

In addition to the climatic causes, which explain to some extent our 
abnormally high loss ratio when compared with other countries, the bad 
construction of our buildings in the absence of proper building laws and 
their enforcement, we have, as the greatest cause of the frequent fires, the 
carelessness of the American people. 

Now, the way to cure this is to make those responsible suffer by them. 
The best citizen will have a better risk for this; the best proof is our own 
feelings. If compelled to leave our dwelling-house or our store, is not our 
anxiety lessened if it is wholly insured, and if our policy by chance 
expires and is not renewed for a few days, do we not keep a close eye on 
that dwelling or store until we have again the protection of a fire insurance 
policy ? To secure this watchful care, let us provide that on each one hun- 
dred dollars of hazard the assured shall have twenty dollars at his own 
risk. If we could fix values at the time the insurance was accepted, we 
could accomplish this by refusing to permit more than this proportion; 
but this is obviously impossible. Personal property varies in price from 
day to day to such an extent as to make any valuation simply delusive. 
In the case of real property, no reliable value could be made without call- 
ing in experts, which would so seriously increase the cost of fire insurance 
as to cause more grumbling at our rates of premium than the adjustment 
of values at the time of fire now calls forth. 

Then, also, as the insurance may be arranged for months, and in some 
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cases years, before the fire occurs, the values in that time may have 
become much shrunken by depreciation from various causes. 

Nothing so much as this co-insurance clause will help us in reducing 
the losses of the country. It will make each insured, in addition to better 
care of his property, alert to see that building laws are enacted and then, 
still better, enforced ; to see that incendiaries are hunted down and pun- 
ished. It will be mutual insurance on the best plan, and its results will 
soon enable the companies to reduce the rates. 

It has been urged against this plan that it will tend to weaken credit 
by not giving suflScient protection to capital. This can be prevented by 
the owner dividing his values so as not to have all exposed to any one fire. 
In cases of large stocks of merchandise, by storing part in separate ware- 
houses, he can reduce the values so that liis contribution will not be a 
heavy loss for him to bear. The tendency of this will be to reduce the 
size of our buildings, now, in many cases, so large as to threaten whole 
blocks in our cities and to bring upon us general conflagrations. 

Attached to this, should also be the stipulation that each insurer shall 
place insurance to the amount of 80 cents on the dollar of value, and 
foiling to have this, shall be a contributor for such deficiency. 

As at present arranged, we do not deal with equal justice to our cus- 
tomers. Given the same character of risk in every respect, the same class 
of building, the same description of merchandise, the same efficiency in 
the fire department and adequacy of water supply, and the customer who 
insures sixty cents on the dollar, as against the one who insures eighty 
cents on the dollar, will pay 25 % less rate. 

The merchant whose rate is 1 %, and insures but 60 % of a stock valued 
at 1100,000, wiH, as against his neighbor paying the same rate but insuring 
80 % of a stock of the same value, save just $200 in premiums each year, 
and in case of loss, in a large majority of cases, each will recover the same 
amount of insurance money from the underwriters. 

Need anything further be said to show the necessity of some plan by 
which this flagrant injustice shall be remedied ? 

The reductions made in our term rates are out of all reason. An 
examination of the statements of our companies, as made to the insurance 
department of New York, shows that the average rate of interest secured 
on assets is 4.81 %. Taking this as the interest secured on premiums paid 
in advance for long term insurance and* compounding it, we find as follows: 
If 1 ^ for five years is a fiairly profitable rate, then the rate which stands 
in proper relation to this for three years is 62| cents, and for one year is 
21 1% cents. If we reverse the calculation we find, if 35 cents is as low as 
you can safely carry a risk for one year, then the figures to be charged, 
which stand in proper relation to this, is 1 % for three years and 1.59 for 
^\Q years. 

Have we not been doing some random business in our reduction of 
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rates to secure business for longer terms than one year ? I think the figures 
so show. 

In addition to this enormous discount allowed for term risks, there are 
other reasons why it is objectionable. You take a building, the surround- 
ings of which may be unexceptional at the time of insuring, and the appli- 
cant in every way desirable, but what may these be at the end of three or 
five years ? You may find the risk in that lapse of time has no resem- 
blance whatever to the one you accepted, and yet, in case of loss, you pay 
for it rather than to contest it in the courts. 

Still we go on doing the business to the extent of nearly one-half of 
our premiums, and our statements, as a result, show higher average rates 
to mislead us. 

Let me quote from Mr. Hine on this subject: 

** When I say that 41 % of the business of 1883 was term, and that of 
the $90,779,180 premiums received, about $25,000,000 must be set over to 
future years, you will see that our apparent annual rate of 97 cents comes 
down to less than 70 cents — ^a figure considerably below what we were get- 
ting twenty-five years ago, when the average was 85 cents, and the term 
business less than 6 % of the whole.'' 

The insurance superintendents have done all that they could to stop 
this term business, by making it a heavy burden upon the companies in 
reducing their net surplus, but apparently in vain. 

Why not adopt the rule in force in England for deductions on risks 
taken for long terms. Two year risks there are taken for two premiums, less 
1\ fc ; three year risks for three premiums, less 5 % ; four year risks for 
four premiums, less 7J % ; five year risks for five premiums, less 10 fo ; 
which is just a fair allowance for the use of the money. 

Our remedy for increased taxation in any town, city, county or State, is 
a percentage to be added to the rate to more than fully cover this tax, 
whether it be a specific one or a percentage. This should be in such shape 
that it shows it is collected because of the tax, by an endorsement on the 
policy that % is charged because of excessive taxation. 

Every policy, if this plan be followed, will be a strong influence of pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. 

I think this is very much preferable to a withdrawal or ceasing to do 
business, as this causes us to lose business, which the other will not, if done 
through the action of the Local Board. 

In the address made to you at your last annual meeting by Mr. Hine, 
one of the most exhaustive ever made, in my opinion, to an underwriting 
assembly, and leaving very little to be said by others on the subject, fig- 
ures are there given which show that our losses in this country have not 
increased in greater proportion than the values covered. It is a great 
error to argue because our losses last year were so many millions more than 
the year before, that our country is rapidly burning up. We leave out 
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entirely from such a calculation that values, in a country growing as ours 
does, have enormously increased. 

Mr. Hine's tables show that instead of our losses increasing, they 
have relatively decreased; that while the average loss to risks in force for 
twenty-four years was 52 cents on the hundred dollars, for the year 1883 
it was but 48 cents on the hundred dollars. 

Carrying on this table to include last year's business, we find that in 
1884 we wrote 19,736,329,252, on which the losses were $48,946,331, which 
shows a ratio of 50 cents on the hundred dollars, being only an increase 
over the relative proportion of amount written to loss paid of 11,957,853, 
not an extraordinary increase, certainly, and giving no great cause of 
anxiety. 

Now, this has been a very comforting discovery to me, as it shows that 
we are not nearly so reckless a people as is generally supposed. It is very 
misleading to take the losses to premiums received as the evidence of an 
increase of the burning ability of the country. 

What we suflfer from, therefore, at the present time, is that our rates are 
not sufficiently high, and a comparison of those now charged with those 
current during National Board times, I think, will prove this. 

For the State of Illinois, the minimum rate of the National Board for 
brick or stone stores on preferred stocks in " B " buildings was 1.15, in 
**B C" buildings was 1.25, in " C " buildings was 1.40, this with one floor 
occupant. Can you show to-day any such rates as these charged ? 

Let us make some comparisons with our special hazard rates. It must 
be with the Illinois State Board rates for places without fire departments 
or water supply, as I have no other at hand; therefore, the difference will 
not be so marked and so favorable to my view of the subject, but still will 
answer my purpose. 

I only quote rates for "C" buildings, so as not to go into too great 
detail. 





mtnoii State Board National Board 




Bates. 


Mates. 


Breweries, 


11.75 


13.00 


Malt kilna entirely brick or iron, 25 cents less. 


Malt kilns of iron or 






brick, 50 cents less. 


Drug stores, retail, - 


1.50 


1.75 


Drug stores, wholesale, - 


- 2.50 


2.75 


Furniture factories, standard, 


- 3.50 


5.00 


Glassworks, 


- 2.00 


3.00 


Hub and spoke fe-ctories. 


5.00 


6.00 


Linseed oil mills. 


- 2.50 


3.00 


Livery stables, - . - 


2.50 


2.75 


Lumberyards, - 


- 1.50 


2.75 


Paper mills, rag, 


2.25 


3.00 


Planing mills, standard. 


- 4.50 


5.50 
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I will not weary you by quoting further. While some of the risks in 
the classes not quoted, such as rolling mills and nail works, are rated the 
same in both tariffs, as a rule, there will be found as much difference on all. 
This, if put in force, will give us more than the 10 % we want to add to our 
profit ratio. 

What is needed is that we shall have prepared for each hazard a sched- 
ule of charges based on a minimum, charging for deficiencies. In this way 
we shall do exact justice to each, and offer an inducement to our custom- 
ers to improve their hazards. 

Our experience with those already in operation in the West has been 
favorable. It encourages better construction, and places our rates on a 
more exact basis. 

Hitherto the system of schedule rating has been tried in some cases, but 
when it has failed it has been from the complex character of the schedule 
rather than fault in the system itself. From the dwelling-house to the 
flouring-mill or wood- worker we should give credit for good construction 
and charge for deficiencies, promoting that class of construction and that 
arrangement in manufacturing risks which our experience shows reduces 
the danger of fires. 

Ours is not a charitable business, except as its results protect those who 
otherwise would be left penniless. We are in the business for the profit 
that can be made from it, but as good citizens it should be both our duty 
and our pleasure to advance the interests of our fellow countrymen by 
measures which, while enabling us to do that for which our capital is 
invested, will also secure this end. 

Where we find a low grade of risks, we should charge for them higher 
rates, and this will force improvements which will tend to reduce the 
entire losses of the country. 

The great mass of people don't recognize how serious this loss is in its 
consequences to the welfare of the nation. Let us keep it before them on 
all occasions. 

Both agents and companies now are the losers because of the custom of 
issuing policies on special hazards without first submitting them to the 
head office; the agent, because if canceled afterwards, the customer is dis- 
turbed, and the risk possibly goes to another agent; the company, because 
if the policy had not been issued, but the risk merely submitted, they 
would have felt freer to have refused, and thus escape a possible loss. It 
would be a much better plan to have such risks covered by an ad interim 
receipt, the premium paid, and an agreement that it could be canceled on 
twenty-four hours' notice to the assured, at the wish of the company. If 
this course was followed the office could consult with the field men as to 
the risk, in many cases could survey it, and if accepted, could suggest a 
form of policy with much benefit to all concerned. In England even 
agents at the largest agencies do not issue policies on any class of hazard; 
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they are all issued at the head office. Agents are permitted to issue 
interim receipts, protecting the assured for a period not exceeding thirty 
days, the insured paying the full premium, or a deposit on account thereof. 
Should the head office decline to issue a policy, the agent is at once advised 
and he returns to the insured the amount paid, less premium for the time 
the office is on the risk. Competition has caused great looseness in our 
ways; is it not time to cry a halt, and see if we are not going too fast? 

In closing, I wish to urge upon you the thought that no reform can be 
effected in our business without cooperation. It is only by conferring 
together on our mutual interest that we can accomplish any satisfactory 
results. There is an ill-founded idea that combinations of underwriters 
work an injury to the people, but this is false. No steps were ever taken 
which have resulted in improvements to the character of buildings from a 
fire insurance standpoint, that were not the result of a union of action of 
the companies. 

The public can rely upon new companies entering the field and reduc- 
ing rates when these have proved so high as to show extraordinary profit. 

Let us, therefore, strive to improve our methods, and in so doing, show 
our customers that in making a fair profit, we are only giving them sure 
indemnity, and reducing the dangers of fire in which their business 
involves them. 

To you, as the leading Association of the country of Special Agents, much 
credit is due. See to it that you hold in proper regard your responsibilities. 
While you cannot of yourselves effect reforms such as I have attempted to 
show necessary, you have, through your State Associations, and your influ- 
ence with your companies, opportunities which will tend largely towards 
that end. 

The President — 

The next subject is " Loss Cjxles in Insurance." We will now have 
the pleasure of listening to a paper on this subject by Mr. H. P. Hubbell, 
State Agent of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 

LOSS CYCLES IN INSUKANCE. 

Mh. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwbiters' Association 
OP the Northwest: 

Under the ground at Madison, Wis., there is a magnetic observatory. 
If you were to divest yourself of everything that is attractive, and were 
then to be admitted there, you would find, among other instruments, a 
finely-balanced horizontal needle. Could you spend the time to watch it, 
you would observe that shortly after 8 o'clock in the morning the north 
end was moving slowly towards the west, which movement would con- 
tinue until about half-past 1 or 2 o'clock, when it would come to a state of 
rest. After a short time it would return in like manner, creeping from 
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point to point, until about 10 o'clock in the evening it would have reached 
its starting point. Here it would rest until about 12 o'clock midnight, 
when it would move a little to the west, then back again to its original posi- 
tion, where it would remain, ready to begin its daily movement at 8 
o'clock. 

If your observations had begun at the time of the northern solstice, 
and had you marked its utmost western limit the first day, you would find 
that on the second day it passed that limit a little, the third day it would 
go still a little further, and so on, day after day,' for six months. Then for 
the next six months it would lose a little day by day, until it reached the 
short journey of twelve months before. 

For a great many years scientific men have been recording these 
observations at Madison, Toronto, St. Helena, Berlin, Greenwich and other 
places, and the study of their records shows that year after year, for five 
or six years, there is an increase in the western limit of its swing, and then 
for five or six years a decrease, making the period from maximum western 
limit to maximum western limit again, some eleven or twelve years. 

In addition to the daily and regular motion of the needle, it is subject 
to spasmodic movements of greater or less violence. At such times the 
needle appears to be violently jerked aside from its normal position. It 
has been found that these spasmodic movements are more frequent in 
some years than in others, in fact, that like the annual range of the needle, 
they are subject to an eleven or twelve year period. Now, it has been 
observed that there is a remarkable correspondence between these violent 
exhibitions of magnetic force and the presence of the Northern Lights. 
So close, indeed, is the relationship, that the presence of an aurora can be 
known by simpl}'^ noting the vibrations of the needle. The inference 
would be plain, even if other sources of information were wanting, that 
since the spasmodic movements of the needle followed an eleven or twelve 
year period, auroras followed the same law. Fortunately, however, such a 
record of auroras has been kept as to make us independent of this infer- 
ence. That record shows that they have a period of fluctuation from max- 
imum to maximum of about eleven or twelve years. 

Again, you have all heard of spots on the sun. These spots are irreg- 
• ular and jagged areas, often of immense size, which appear at one edge of 
that luminary, slowly traverse its surface, and sink behind the opposite 
edge. They undergo constant changes, expanding, contracting and disap- 
pearing. With a view to getting all the facts in the case, a Grerman, named 
Schwabe, with a perseverance unparalleled even among scientific men, 
devoted forty-six years to observations of the sun's surface. The study of 
his records disclosed the unexpected fact that the solar spots had a period 
of maximum and minimum frequency, and that that period was one of 
eleven or twelve years. 

Investigations as to the frequency of earthquake shocks, and of vol- 
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canic eruptions, developed the same law of periodicity. And what is of 
more interest to us, as 'pradticaL men, it was found that the rainfall, as 
measured by gauges, by the comparative height of the water of lakes, and 
by the volume of water discharged by rivers, showed the same wonderful 
cyclic law. 

It being desirable to know whether violent storms followed the same 
rule, it occurred to some scientific men that the information might be 
obtained indirectly bj'^ the study of the number of marine losses paid on 
vessels in the diflferent years as kept at Lloyd's, in England. The investi- 
gation of those records disclosed the workings of the same mysterious eleven or 
twelve year period. So that, as a matter of /ad, we find that sun-spots, auroras, 
magnetic disturbances, rainfalls, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, storms 
and marine losses are governed by a periodic law, and it may truly be said 
that there is an intimate relationship existing between the number of spots 
on the surface of the sun and the amount of dividend which a marine 
insurance stockholder will obtain in any specified year ! 

But if storms on the ocean have a periodic development, the same 
atmospherical or meteorological causes must produce the same effects on 
land, and therefore, we must conclude that land storms, with their usual 
accompaniments of wind and lightning, follow the eleven or twelve year 
cycle. It would be interesting, indeed, to have recourse to the records of 
lightning losses kept by some large agency company, for I am confident 
that in them will be found years of maximum and minimum frequency 
recurring at regular intervals. 

Now that windstorm insurance has found its place with underwriters, 
the statistics of losses from this source will be of especial interest, for in 
them there is almost an entire absence of moral hazard, and the records, 
therefore, will be the records of physical causes only. Cyclones and tor- 
nadoes, being but an extreme development of a storm, will be found fol- 
lowing the same law, as to frequency, that storms do. And since both are 
largely electrical, it would be a reasonable inference, aside from the positive 
proof before cited, that as the earth's magnetism undergoes a periodical 
change of eleven or twelve years, the earth's electricity would follow a sim- 
ilar course, for one is but a manifestation of the other. 

Now, from what has been said we learn that there is a storm cycle of 
eleven or twelve years, which, as a matter of factj gives us a marine-loss 
cycle of like duration; that as a matter of inference, there is undoubtedly 
a lightning loss cycle, and a windstorm, cyclone and tornado loss cycle of 
like period, so that there but remains the consideration of the fire loss 
cycle, and which, I dare say, is of most interest to you. 

Unfortunately for the purposes of this paper, the statistics bearing 
upon the question, at the command of the writer, are exceedingly meagre, 
and if, therefore, the theory is not supported by such an array of facts as 

(4) 
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would commend itself to practical men, it is not because the facts do not 
exist, but because they are not accessible. 

I have shown to you that there is a magnetical and electrical maxi- 
mum development every eleven or twelve years. I have also shown that 
there is a maximum rainfall every eleven or twelve years. The effect of 
these combined causes upon vegetation must be apparent. If, for instance, 
at the maximum period we should have wet and cold summers, and at the 
minimum period dry and hot summers, a crop that found its highest 
development in the one period would find its lowest in the other, and, 
therefore, it would be subject to a periodic law. Some crops, like wheat, 
for instance, seem to find the seasons most suitable for their development 
half way between the maximum and minimum periods, thus giving a six- 
year period, or two short periods within the twelve year period above 
alluded to. This is shown in a remarkable manner by the prices of wheat 
in the Liverpool market. The average price for the crop-year ending Aug. 
31, 1855, expressed in United States currency, was $2.10. The next year, 
1856, it was $2.22, which was the maximum year. Then it declined and 
rose again, reaching its next maximum in 1862, at $1.74. It reached 
another maximum in 1868, at $2.05, and again in 1874, at $1.84. Here the 
statistics at hand ended, but the next maximum should have been in 1880, 
and the next this present crop-year, ending Aug. 31, 1886. The regularity 
with which these prices reach a maximum development every six years in 
the Liverpool market is important, for that market is the receptacle of the 
world's surplus, and into its granaries is drawn the wheat of India, Aus- 
tralia, Russia ana America. Therefore, as the world's supply fluctuates, so 
does the price in that market. 

Cotton, corn and pork (which is corn transformed), doubtless follow a 
six or twelve year cycle, being, like wheat, dependent upon the weather. 
Insects that are so injurious to crops also seem to follow a periodic law, 
notably the locusts, which have a twelve year cycle. 

Hence, it seems to happen that about every twelve years there is a 
concurrence of adverse circumstances throughout the world, whether from 
a series of poor crops, or from a series of good crops, causing overproduc- 
tion and glutted markets and unremunei'ative prices, which gives to the 
business or financial world periods of depression, followed by intermediate 
periods of prosperity. 

In the "Chronicle Fire Tables'' for 1884, is a diagram showing the 
number of fires and the number of failures in a series of years. A com- 
parison of the two shows that while they do not reach their respective 
minimums in the same year, yet there is a general correspondence in 
direction, increase in number of fires following increase in number of 
failures. 

In another diagram is shown the " Movement of the Fire Loss in the 
United States for Ten Years, in MilUons of Dollars,'' from 1875 to 1884, 
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inclusive. In 1875 the movement was on the down grade, the losses for 
that year being 78.1 millions. In the next year, 1876, the loss was 64.6 
millions. In 1877 it reacted a little, and the loss was 68.2 millions, but in 
1878 it reached its minimum at 64.3 millions. Thence, with but one slight 
variation, it has risen to 77.7, 74.6, 81.2, 84.5, 100.1, reaching 110 millions in 
1884. This steady and enormous increase in six years of 45.7 millions, or 
70 %, has excited the keenest interest, not only among underwriters, but 
in the business world generally. There has been a steady rise in rates; 
there has been a cutting down of lines; there has been an enlargement of 
prohibited lists, and a general trimming of sails to weather the storm, and 
the results of 1885 are anxiously awaited. 

Now, the question is, whether the annual loss is to increase indefi- 
nitely, or whether this series of increasing loss years is to be followed by a 
series of decreasing loss years; in other words, whether the law of peri- 
odicity governs here as elsewhere. 

When we scan the diagram of losses above referred to, we find that 
the loss for 1875 was 78.1 millions. It then fell below that figure, and did 
not again reach that amount until 1881, just «ia: years afterwards. The min- 
imum loss year, 1878, was just half way between these two points, and from 
this minimum year to 1884 is six years. On the theory of a twelve-year 
cycle governing fire losses, therefore, I am inclined to think that 1878 was 
the minimum, and 1884 the maximum year, and I shall expect to see, for the 
neoctfive or six years, steadily decreasing losses. 

In seeking for the causes which produce this periodicity, I put but 
little stress upon the direct eflect of the weather. That is to say, that losses 
resulting from hot and dry seasons do not appreciably afiect the general 
result, for it is possible that a maximum of losses from this cause may fall 
in the minimum period of general losses. And the same is true of light- 
ning losses, for it should have been stated that though the law of periodic- 
ity holds true of many things, yet it does not necessarily follow that the 
maximum of any one series of phenomena corresponds with the maxi- 
mum of another series. The maximum of sun-spots may be the minimum 
of rainfall, or vice versa; and the minimum of auroras may be the maxi- 
mum of cholera, or the reverse. We cannot tell; we only know that peri- 
odicity exists, due to some unknown cause in nature, unless, indeed, it is 
due, as many think, to the revolutions about the sun of that *' giant 
planet,'* Jupiter. The period of his revolution is 11t% years, and it is 
supposed that in some way in every revolution there is such an effect pro- 
duced upon the sun as to manifest itself to us by the presence or absence 
of sun-spots, and that these varying conditions in the sun affect our earth 
with its vegetable and animal life. 

If, then, we cannot look for the source of this great increase in losses 
in causes depending directly upon the weather, we must, I think, conclude 
that it has its origin in those general financial conditions which give rise to 
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business failures. Those conditions are, a series of five or six years of 
steadily increasing prosperity, during which investments bring sure returns, 
and capital seeks new channels. The capacity of established industries is 
increased, new enterprises are engaged in, stocks in trade are swollen, and 
the whole country seems borne along on a high wave of prosperity. Then, 
suddenly, there is a general feilure of crops, or there is such an over-pro- 
duction of them as to bring down prices to an unremunerative figure. The 
purchasing power of the country is curtailed; there is not the expected 
demand for the stocks in trade, but as the check is not felt at once, the 
mills and factories go on adding to the already over- stocked markets, and 
by and by the crest of the wave breaks, and there follows several years of 
business stagnation, failures and incendiary fires. 

In the prosperous years, capital, being transformed into mills and fac- 
tories and stocks, there are, therefore, a largely increased number of risks, 
so that from purely ordinary causes we should have a corresponding 
increase in losses, and this, doubtless, accounts for a good share of the 
70 % increase referred to. But if we were to assume that insurable prop- 
erty had increased in six years 30 %, and that losses from that cause had 
increased in like manner, we should still have left 40 % yet unaccounted 
for. A thousand chimneys, stores, dwellings, mills or factories built in 
1878 are practically the same as the like number built in 1884, so that we 
cannot look to physical causes for this balance, and the conclusion is inevit- 
able, that it is the moral hazard that must be held accountable ; that the bulk 
of the enormous increase in fire waste is due to the incendiary^ s torch / 

Admitting the correctness of these conclusions, there are several 
deductions which suggest themselves. 

First. The recurrence, at more or less regular intervals, of these exces- 
sive loss-years must be inevitably expected. 

Second. As "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure," the 
time to purge the business of doubtful risks is during the closing period of 
those healthy years, when all is so deceptively prosperous. 

Third. That those companies which fail to work on this plan, but 
hasten to reform their methods when the worst is over, are, it is to be 
feared, but "locking the barn after the horse is stolen," and they are 
likely to ascribe to their own reformatory measures what is really due to 
the operation of general causes. 

Fourth. That no amount of watchfulness can entirely remove the oper- 
ation of these periodical causes, for the moral hazard is very frequently of 
mushroom-like growth, and springs up spontaneously in what before had 
been good soil. 

Fifth. No increase of rates, nor additions to prohibited lists, will 
materially affect results, for it is not special causes that have produced so 
general a disaster. Those industries, trades, callings, which are most 
closely dependent upon the trade of farmers, will feel the heaviest strain, 
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and among them the leaven of incendiarism works and extends upwards 
to related industries until it permeates the whole mass. 

Seventh. That to the Special Agent the moral hazard should he the 
main object of inspection, and that the pruning-knife should be freely 
applied to over-insurance, to experimental ventures, amd to unprofitable 
business. In doing this, he will not only work up to the best results for 
himself and his company, but he will do much towards lessening that 
great, periodic fire-waste, which, like some fiery monster, has swept with 
increasing size across our heavens, has reached his perihelion, and is now, 
let us fondly hope, receding to those cooler realms of space whence it will 
be many years ere he again emerges. 

The President — 

Gentlemen of the Association, before we proceed with the next topic 
I have a little matter that I want to call your attention to, hoping that you 
may render to your Executive Committee and President some relief. We 
have been importuned repeatedly, and with great persistence, by a repre- 
sentative of the Harden Star Grenade Fire Extinguisher Company, to 
witness an exhibition that they would like to give this Association some 
time to-morrow. The members of the Executive Committee and myself 
have sought to persuade these gentlemen that your time would be so occu- 
pied that you could not give the matter attention; but they have followed 
us up so closely on the subject, that in self-defense we have finally con- 
cluded to submit it to your consideration as to whether it would be 
agreeable to you to take the time to witness such exhibition as they may 
prepare for you, between the hours of 12 and 2 o'clock to-morrow. 
Doubtless, it may occur to many of you the object which the company may 
have in mind. Perhaps they have in view to further their own interests 
quite as much as to entertain us; but it is a proper question for you to 
decide. Therefore, I would be glad if some one would offer a motion, so 
that we can decide the subject at this time. 

Mr. C. W. Potter— 

I move that the consideration of that question be postponed until 
our next annual meeting. 

Mr. T. H. Smith- 
While I would like to defer to Mr. Potter to a certain extent, I wish to 
make the suggestion that an answer be sent to these gentlemen that 
to-morrow we will be too busy to attend to them, but that if they would 
have their exhibition at some hour on Friday, as many as possibly can 
will be there. 

Mr. C. E. Bliven— 

I believe that since the organization of this Association, it is on record 
that it has never accepted or entertained such a proposition as that. I 
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know that the Association has been quoted as endorsing what perhaps it 
would not do under any circumstances whatever. I, therefore, move to 
amend Mr. Potter's motion so as to postpone the matter indefinitely. 

Mr. C. W. Potter: I accept the amendment. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell— 

Since the Special Agents up in Wisconsin filled a fellows hand-grenades 
with coal oil, and a stock of them recently burned up last winter, making 
a total loss, I don't think it is worth our while to devote much time to hand- 
grenades. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you will understand, I think, from my explanation, why 
I bring this to your attention. We have been so pressed on the subject by 
these gentlemen that we had to do it, as I said before, in self-defense. I 
am glad that action is likely to be taken. 

The motion as amended by Mr. Bliven was carried unani- 
mously. 

The President — 

" Our Responsibility." This will be made plain to us now in a paper to 
be read by Mr. J. C. Griffiths, our esteemed Secretary, also State Agent of 
the Home Insurance Company, New York. 

OUR RESPONSIBILITY. 

Mb. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters* Association of 

THE Northwest; 

In every department of life we find man hedged about with conditions, 
the nature of which he may be more or less responsible for. This is 
very clearly illustrated in his social and domestic relationship, and needs 
no argument to affirm it ; but when you assert that he is responsible for the 
condition of the business which he is engaged in, then it is necessary to 
show wherein he is responsible. 

It is my desire to briefly consider the present situation of Fire Under- 
writing, and then to ask you to what extent are we, as members of the pro- 
fession, responsible for the situation; and also, to what extent does the 
responsibility rest upon us to remedy the evils complained of ? — a very lead- 
ing subject, I admit, and one that should be more capably handled than 
is within the scope of my ability. A friend, in reply to a letter asking 
his views upon the subject of my paper, said: "You are a brave man 
to tackle the theme, for it is one that ramifies most bewilderingly, and is 
delicate withal; for whichever way you tread, almost, are tender toes, the 
owners of which, taken by tens, would if questioned, serenely shift * Our 
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Responsibility * to the shoulders of ' the other fellows/ and be touchingly 
oblivious to their own short-comings." 

While this is true— and no person may be willing to admit that he is in 
the least responsible for the present unsatisfactory situation of the business — 
yet this is also true that all suffer alike; and whether you are suffering 
from your own sins or the sins of others, you are equally interested in the 
solution of the present situation. 

To properly treat so important a theme, and so that the views expressed 
by me should not be limited to the scope of my knowledge, I took the lib- 
erty of addressing letters to a number of leading underwriters, asking their 
views upon the subject, and I shall read you extracts from some of the 
replies received from these gentlemen, and you will be surprised at the 
unanimity of thought. So, in expressing myself, I shall not give you my 
views alone, but quote liberally from the thoughts of these gentlemen who 
have been so kind as to write me. It is my desire to treat the subject in a 
spirit of truth and "without fear of friend or foe," and I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that in speaking of practices which, to my mind, have 
brought about the present unsatisfactory situation in the fire insurance 
business, I do so without reference to any company or individual engaged 
in it. 

I then ask, gentlemen, to what extent are we responsible for the 
present situation of the business of Fire Underwriting? 

I assume that it is not necessary for me to tell you what the situation is. 
A gradual felling off, year by year, of the companies* assets, speaks more forc- 
ibly than I can, and who will deny that this diminution of wealth is not 
attributable to some great cause ? What, then, is this cause, and for which we 
are responsible? 

One gentleman writes me: **To my mind, the evils w^e suffer from, 
and which are so alarmingly increased of late, are largely, if not entirely, 
attributable to ourselves, and may be classified under three heads: Dis- 
honest Agents, * Smart Aleck ' Adjusters, and the Insatiable Greed of Com- 
panies for business. The greed of the companies for business is largely 
responsible for the dishonesty of agents, and entirely so for the enormous 
commissions and other * perquisites ' paid for an unprofitable business — 
no less responsible for the ' card-board ' variety of architecture common to 
this country; for why should any one endeavor to erect as near as possible 
fire-proof buildings, when he can get insurance to its full value on any 
class of buildings he chooses to erect; and when he can insure his very 
rents, and get as much rent for a 'ginger-bread' structure that did not 
cost 60 % of what it should to make it reasonably safe against fire, as if he 
had used aU reasonable precaution to protect it? " 

Another gentleman writes me: "To my mind, our trouble arises from 
the insane greed for more premiums on the part of the newer agency com- 
panies, not content with a moderate and healthy growth— met by the 
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persistent effort on the part of the older ones * to keep what they have and 
get what they can.' This unwise competition leads, first, to appointment 
of ignorant, and sometimes dishonest agents, then to extra compensation or 
allowances, or a larger direct commission; if there is no board, to a reduc- 
tion of rates; if there is a board, to a system of unequal rating, or a neglect 
to raise rates where too low. So, as a result, we have the evil of too many 
Local and Special Agents, too much office force and other machinery, as 
expensive as a locomotive watering a flower-garden. Agents get careless 
as to rates, forms, and all their responsibilities, and are paid a premium for 
their disloyalty by the companies who employ them. The manner of our 
adjustments has much to do with the hostility of the people, with imperfect 
contracts, largely owing to the faulty agency system, and a tendency to fight 
on technicalities where losses are honest. Incompetent and disloyal agents, 
Local and Special, disregard the true principle of insurance as well as of 
fair dealing." 

Another gentleman writes: "There is no doubt but what the compa- 
nies themselves are mostly responsible for the present, to say the least, 
unsatisfactory state of Underwriting throughout the country. Jealousy, bad 
feith, excessive commissions, etc., have done the work, and will continue to 
do it. Inadequate rates and excessive commissions are the natural out- 
come of these, and benefit everybody but the companies themselves. 
Hostility of the public, which prompts adverse legislation, while, to a cer- 
tain extent, the remains of old-time ignorance as to the intention and 
merits of insurance, is undoubtedly encouraged and- fostered by bad feith 
on the part of the companies. Grossly incompetent and dishonest agents, 
careless supervision, etc., are all component parts of existing evils." 

Another gentleman writes: " The subject you have selected is one, it 
seems to me, the scope of which might fill an octavo volume, instead of 
exhausting it within the narrow limits of a brief essay. 

" In your division of the subject, I am unable to determine how much of 
your paper is to circle around that word ' our* ; whether it is to be a large 
' our * or a small one, and whether it includes company officers. Managers, 
State and Local Agents. If it includes the above varieties of insurance men, 
as I suppose it does, I think I should add to your very excellent enlarge- 
ment of each head the interrogation which might grow out of the multitude 
of evils which undeniably exist in the business, and which every now and 
then a spasmodic efibrt is made to correct by those who, in my judgment, 
are mainly responsible for them. I mean companies and managers. 

"The interrogation I would suggest is, Who is responsible f If it is 
inadequate rates, who can stop the downward tendency better than those 
who hold the rudder in this business ? Is it excessive commissions ? Who 
must bear the responsibility for that? Is it competition for business? 
Who is responsible for the recklessness with which the same is carried 
on, regardless of all well-known and established principles, the work of 
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bitter experience and the outgrowth and result of many years ? Is it hostile 
legislation? Then who can check it if our Managers and officers have not 
the grit to stand erect and retaliate ? And as to the remedy, I know of no 
source whence this shall come if not from the same as I have already indi- 
cated as responsible for the evils which exist. 

"There are a few strange features connected with our business, which I 
think belong to no other business consisting of bargain and sale, one of 
which is the constant tendency downwards. Take, for example, the matter 
of rates, permissions for this and that other dangerous feature, the loose- 
ness as to form of contract — ^but they are too numerous to mention. The 
fact remains, that as the years come with increasing hazards, and the 
antagonism of courts, etc., the conduct of our business is being more and 
more conducted on the fisist and loose, free and easy, come and go, give and 
take plan, the outcome of which it would puzzle ' the seventh son of a 
seventh son to predict.' *' 

In speaking of hostile legislation, one gentleman writes: "In many 
cases the passage of some obnoxious law is distinctly traceable to the pro- 
fession. Every unjust act makes us an enemy, and often a whole group of 
them. The companies too often employ Adjusters who openly boast of the 
clou adjustments they make, and think it a matter to be proud of, when 
by skill and training and superior sharpness they have over-reached a 
claimant. This is one of the most fruitful sources of the public hostility. 
There are many others, and until there is a national law governing insur- 
ance, these evils will continue. I believe Congress has power to legislate 
on this subject; and I further believe a proper eflfort could secure such 
legislation as would nullify most, if not all, the obnoxious laws on the 
statute books of the several States." 

Speaking of the lack of supervision on the part of the companies, one 
gentleman writes: " In my opinion one of the chief reasons why no more 
money is made out of the business, is the absence of thorough, honest work 
on the part of the companies and the field force. Some companies never 
supervise the business at all, and many of the Special Agents take only a very 
superficial glance at the business when they visit an agency, and, I fear, do 
not always back up the conservative views of their companies when the 
agent complains that such views are depriving him of a risk he wants to 
write just as the applicant desires; and how often, too, does it happen that 
boards and tariffs are made impossible because of the want of backbone on 
the part of the Special, or some ill-advised suh-rosa remarks to the agent. 
A company may supervise business never so well in a town, but if other 
companies neglect it, their poor risks burn up the good ones. My belief is 
that if all of the leading agency companies would go to work supervising 
their business carefully and systematically, finding out and correcting 
defects of physical hazard, Uke bad chimneys, furnaces, boilers, etc., etc., 
we would have a great decrease of the loss ratio within one year, but with- 
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out some such thorough supervision I do not think any tarifis, boards, 
compacts, or four-fifths clause will ever give much profit generally.'* 

I have quoted liberally on this side of the question from a few of the 
letters received. A majority of the others say substantially the same thing, 
and I regret that time and space will not permit me to give their letters 
verbatim, 

A careful review of the manner in which some companies have done 
business will clearly illustrate their responsibility for the hostility of the 
public, and the adverse legislation from which we are sufifering in many 
States. It is a &ct that the companies employ men as agents who are totally 
unfit for the position, and who utterly disregard all the principles of insur- 
ance, their only object seeming to be to get the people to take as large a 
policy as possible that their remuneration maybe increased; and how often 
do Adjusters find, when called upon to settle some loss, that the property has 
been insured to double its cash value. Now, we all know that had the com- 
panies knowledge of this fact, they would not insure the property; but 
what means have they for determining it, when the very application which 
is made the basis of the contract is full of misrepresentations? 

The first valued policy law was enacted in Wisconsin, and was the 
outgrowth of the three-fourths clause in sdme of the companies* policies, 
which was rendered necessary on the part of the companies to protect 
themselves against over-insurance by this class of agents. So, you see, 
gentlemen, we are entirely responsible for this valued poHcy law which we 
regard as so outrageous on the companies who desire to conduct their bus- 
iness on business principles. 

I have only briefly touched upon some of the points bearing upon " Our 
Responsibility " for the present condition of the business, and as reform is 
the order of the day, I wish now to say something on that side of the ques- 
tion. 

It is a fact that a very lai^e majority of the insuring public are inter- 
ested with the companies in bringing about any reform which will reduce 
the loss ratio, and at the same time make insurance cheaper for them; so 
that any reform inaugurated by the companies will receive the support of a 
majority of the insuring public. And bearing upon this subject, I quote from 
an article from one of the daily papers: " Let an honest eflbrt be made by 
insurance companies to get at the value of the property and confine the 
insurance to two-thirds or three-fourths its value. It is nonsense to say this 
cannot be done; it can be done. Then let insurance companies pay agents 
a commission on premiums written, as is now done, but require a forfeiture 
of such a percentage of commissions for fire losses, and then the little busy 
agent will have an interest in keeping insurance well within the value of 
the property. It is to the interest of insurance companies and property- 
owners that a radical reform of some kind take place in the matter of fire 
insurance. Neither the insurance companies nor the people can afford the 
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enormous destruction of property that annually occurs from fires that orig- 
inate from criminally constructed chimneys, criminal carelessness of fully 
insured or over-insured owners, too much zeal on the part of insurance 
agents, and deliberate incendiarism. The property-owner pays no atten- 
tion to the chimney, as he intends to keep himself fully insured. If an 
individual felt disposed to take a portion of his own risk and in a measure 
watch his property and his chimneys, he has no encouragement to do it if 
near other property which is insured for all or more than its worth and 
whose owners do not care whether it bums or not." 

Another daily journal says : * * The question of insurance is now attract- 
ing considerable attention, in view of some extensive fires that have re- 
cently occurred in the State. Over-insurance is no doubt a great evil and is 
the cause of many fires, and while persons who are heavily insured may 
not actually set fire to their buildings, this feeling of security causes them 
to be unduly careless, which results in the burning of property. How to 
remedy this evil is the great question. It must be done, if done at all, by 
the insurance companies; and to do it will be found a most difficult task. 
Agents do business on a commission; they get a certain percentage on the 
premiums received. This system stimulates them to obtain the largest 
amount of insurance possible, and the natural result is over-insurance. 
Until companies can regulate their agents so that they guard against over- 
insurance, the evil will exist. Every efibrt should be made to secure 
proper care on the part of the agents. The property presented for insur- 
ance should be carefully inspected with reference to its real value, and the 
rule should be not to insure property for more than two-thirds of its value. 
Should this rule be rigidly or reasonably enforced, many losses would never 
occur, and rates would be reduced, and still the companies would make 
money. But so long as risks are taken in amounts exceeding the value of 
the property insured, frequent losses will occur and companies will lose 
money. The remedy is with the companies themselves. They must adopt 
measures that will insure caution among their agents as to the amount they 
will insure on property presented to them for that purpose." 

A gentleman writing me upon this side of the subject says: " I do not 
expect a reformation in our business until many companies reap the reward 
of their own foolhardiness and dishonesty. When a sufficient mortality 
has set in to awaken not only stockholders, but the public, to the true in- 
wardness of afiairs, we may expect a change. We may expect that agents 
wiU be selected for their honesty and prudence, for the quality and not 
quantity of their business, instead of as to-day for volume alone. We may 
expect that the remuneration will at least in part be governed by the profit 
they have made, if indeed the happy day will not come when they will all 
be paid a salary, and the business of an agency, if not of a city, be pooled. 
We may then expect that incendiarism as an industry will be rendered so 
odious that few will have the temerity to embark in it; that the public will 
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realize that ihty are the parties who pay the losses ; that the fewer fires, 
the less insurance will cost them, and the more taxable property is left; 
that insurance companies are simply the collectors of the insurance tax, 
and that a fire simply means the wiping out of existence of so much of the 
wealth of a community and State without any returns. Then we will have 
building laws that will prevent fire traps; we will have an agreement, if not 
a law, that will cause property-owners to have a pecuniary interest in the 
preservation of their property in the way of the three-fourths or two-thirds 
clause." 

Another gentleman writes: "Never, in my humble opinion, unless 
human nature undergoes a radical change, will the insurance business 
blossom into full success until the interests of insurer and insured are 
drawn toward each other by the three-quarter, the co-insurance clause, or 
some other balance-wheel eliminating the moral hazard as far as may be. 
This, of course, is generally speaking; for in humankind at large are many 
that the mighty dollar, potent agent that it is, cannot swerve from the path 
of right a single hair's breadth. And then there are others— but never 
mind about the others. Life is much too short to do full justice to that 
branch of the subject. * Our Responsibility ' might be turned loose with 
wholesome efiect into the channels of hostile legislation, where sooner or 
later a great battle has to be fought. You see that people do not ' catch on' 
to the idea that in the long run they have to pay the losses, and that to in- 
crease them by asinine law-making is the very reverse of reform; so unless 
enlightenment becomes suddenly epidemic, which is not likely, or the law- 
makers develop a bigger average of brain, which is still less so, the respon- 
sibility of lessening the fire waste may be assumedby the companies to the 
extent of united withdrawal from some State whose salaried solons have 
saddled the insurers, and more remotely the insured, with some measure 
more than ordinarily burdensome, and so, by causing a financial panic, 
open the eyes of the people to the fact that corporations are useful, and, 
as well as individuals, have rights, and that the interests of both to a much 
greater degree than is supposed by the masses, are mutual." 

Another gentleman writes: " To reform all these evils will be as much 
of a task as cleaning the ^ Augean stables,' and it will take care, time and 
education; but I believe it must be done by the companies themselves. 
More care must be taken in the selection of their representatives, whether 
Agents, Special Agents or Adjusters, or, in fact, Managers, Secretaries and 
Presidents. Discord must cease, and all work for the common good and 
profit." 

From the opinions quoted, it is clearly demonstrated that any reform 
in the business must be inaugurated by the companies themselves. To 
expect any different treatment from the people, while the business is 
conducted as at present, is out of the question, from the very feet that the 
present method of conducting it is father of the evils complained of; and 
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we owe a duty to every honest insurer, who is entitled to his insurance 
at the lowest minimum price, as well as our stockholders, to immediately 
** put our house in order," and institute such innovations in the manner of 
doing the business as will eliminate from it the evils complained of, and 
every step taken by the companies in this direction will receive the sup- 
port of every honest insurer, who represents, by large odds, the majority of 
our patrons. 

What, then, is necessary to be done ? In the first place, insurance is too 
easy to obtain. What capitalist ever thinks of making a man a loan upon 
his representation of the value of the security ? And yet this is what the 
companies are doing every day. To be sure, the companies don't under- 
stand it this way, agreeing, by their contract, to only pay the actual casfi 
value of the property at the time of the fire, but since the company, through 
its agent, has virtually agreed with the man as to the value as represented 
by him, by taking the premium upon tbe amount, it puts them in very bad 
odor to wait until after a fire to ascertain what the true value of the prop- 
erty was. Nor is it fair for the public to say: "Your agent should have 
known what the property was worth." A man endowed with the knowl- 
edge of the value of all things only lived upon the earth a little over thirty 
years, and he was crucified. What would the companies do for Local Agents 
if such power was given them to-day ? Why, we would have Calvarys at 
every cross-road, and the business would all have to be done by the officers 
of the companies I 

No, we need some other means of ascertaining the value of the property 
other than the estimation of the assured and the opinion of the agents, 
whose knowledge may be in an entirely different direction, and while it 
may not be practical to insist upon a detailed estimate of the cost of 
replacing a building, by two competent builders, yet it would be in reason 
to demand a certificate, imder oath, by such, as to the present cash value 
of the property. Such a precaution is certainly necessary in all States 
having valued policy laws upon its statutes, and would make such a luxury 
very unpopular. 

As to the means of ascertaining the value of personal property, let the 
applicant be compelled to furnish a detailed statement of the quality and 
kind with the age of each article, and cost of same. It appears to me that we 
exercise the least care of all in writing policies upon stocks of merchandise. 
It is no trouble for a merchant to get insurance to double the value of his 
stock, and it is seldom the agent asks him what was the amount of his last 
inventory and when taken, or whether he keeps books of account, for Ad- 
justers will testify that they have had many losses on stocks to settle, where 
there was not even any correct record of purchases and sales; and as for the 
last inventory taken, why that is so old that it has become defaced by age, 
or if intact, portions of it are missing, it having been taken on scraps of 
paper! Now, all this illustrates that we are too eager to insure property, and 
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do not adopt safeguards to insure profits to the companies, or for what may 
be for the best interests of assured. \iwe do not place any value on our 
policies, we cannot expect the people to, and so long as companies will issue 
policies in this free-and-easy way, just so long we may expect no reform, 
and the business will continue to be unprofitable to the companies. 

No policies should be written on stocks of merchandise where the 
assured does not keep books of accounts— at least, showing his purchases 
and cash and credit sales — and where an inventory is taken at least once a 
year, a copy of which should be furnished the agent under oath, who 
should supply the company insuring the property with a certified copy, as 
well as a statement of the merchant's assets and liabilities. If such a 
showing could be made to the companies, what losses could be averted, 
and how much better it would be for the merchants at large, who would be 
compelled to make such a showing — for he would become acquainted with 
his true condition at least once a year, which now he seldom or ever knows. 
When the value of all property is ascertained in the manner I have 
described, then no company should insure to exceed three-fourths of it. 
Will some say that these suggestions are not practical ? Well, judging from 
the manner in which the business is at present conducted, they would 
seem not to be ; but, gentlemen, if you wish to command respect from the 
world you must be worthy of it, and throw around yourselves such safe- 
guards as prudence demands and such as honest men will respect. To 
expect to make profit out of the business as now conducted is out of the 
questioji, and sooner or later you will be compelled to adopt some such 
reforms as I have mentioned, or seek some other business for a livelihood. 
It may be charged that I have been a little too severe injmy criticism, but, 
gentlemen, the patient is very sick and needs medicine of more than ordi- 
nary strength to revive him. Let us, then, members of the profession, 
wake up to the sense of our duty and realize "our responsibility.'* 

The President — 

Next on our programme, gentlemen, is a discussion on a matter of 
importance, and one in which I hope every member, as far as possible, will 
take part: *' How Can the Incendiary Loss be Lessened?" I hope the 
subject will be opened promptly and followed up with interest. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I think that the first step that will be necessary to prevent or reduce 
the incendiary hazard of our business, is by limiting the insurance to a 
certain per cent., according to the character of the business transacted, of 
the payment of the actual loss. It has been stated here to-day that an 80 
or an 85 % should be maintained on the actual loss incurred by the insured. 
I think that should be a variable table, on account of the necessities of 
commerce. For instance, our transactions are very large, involving mill- 
ions of money, in our grain business, in our pork business, in our large 
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breweries and distilling interests, wherein it is an absolute necessity that 
those interests should be almost fully protected by insurance. But in 
order to make the risk beyond any question a physical loss when it occurs, 
I should say that a 10 % deduction from the actual loss would be sufficient 
to accomplish that purpose and remove any incendiary hazard. 

Upon all our risks that are written, what we call our outside risks, 
where the percentage of loss averages about 70 % , I should say that the 
three-quarter clause, enacted by legislation, would be a corrective of that 
error, and reduce our percentage of incendiary fires. 

Another consideration : I think that the time is drifting in the con- 
centration of legislation by the National Congress, and that the time is not 
far off when the public sentiment of this country — especially among the 
insurance companies and the commercial and manufacturing interests — 
when they will demand of Congress a law creating a National Insurance 
Bureau, in charge of an eminent underwriter, at such a salary and with 
such clerical help and force as will enable him to gather all the statistical 
information necessary to our business in America. That will furnish us 
information of the causes and the averages which pertain to incendiary 
fires that will almost be certain. It will be the compiler of the experi- 
ences of all the companies, as we have no organization now that they will 
trust their experiences with. But if we have a national bureau on the 
subject of fire and life insurance, the companies will entrust those experi- 
ences to such public officer, and we will become possessed of valuable 
experience tables, which will not apply to the experience of any one com- 
pany. 

Now, I do not know that it is practicable, or immediately in the future, 
that these objects can be maintained. But if the insurance companies and 
officers, and the strong commercial interests of our country, will bring to 
bear an influence upon our members of Congress and senators, and upon 
the administration of this country, to have the President recommend such 
a department, I believe it will result, in a few years, in having such ideas 
carried into the legislation of our country. 

. In Germany the government insures the buildings of that country and 
the loss is paid by a public tax. Where the fire originates in the buildjng 
insured by the government, no loss is paid, making the owner of that prop- 
erty careful as to the tenants whom he allows to occupy it. 

The French law, as has been stated in several addresses here to-day, 
is also mandatory upon all companies as to how they shall conduct their 
business and pay their losses. 

There is every argument to bring to bear upon Congress to enact such 
a law governing our own business, and, I believe, until it is made a statu- 
tory enactment that the companies shall not pay — not that they shall pay, 
like the laws of Wisconsin— but that they shall not pay to exceed a cer- 
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tain per cent, of loss upon the property insured, that our evils will not 
be corrected. ^ 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

The question that is before us for discussion is a very broad one— as 
broad as any that has been before us. But the Secretary, in his paper, 
strikes the key-note, I believe, of one way in which the loss may be less- 
ened, and that is, by requiring a statement from the insured that shall be 
sworn to in making up that contract, and basing it upon the sworn state- 
ment of value, and placing the insurance below that. There is, perhaps, 
too much of a lack of regard for the sanctity of an oath in this country, 
but there are a good many still who are like a good old friend of mine down 
in the central portion of the State, for whom I settled a loss a few years 
ago. He was one of our Hebrew friends, and when we got through the 
question came up : " What is the total value of your stock? It must be 
put in your proof." " Well," says he, " put in |7,000." We put it in. In 
the next morning's paper it came out : " 115,000 worth of goods damaged." 
I met him on the street afterwards, and says I : "Your stock seems to 
have increased wonderfully during the night?" "Ah!" says he, "mine 
frent, dat newspaper statement vas not sworn to." 

Well, there are a good many just like him, that when they come to 
swear to the amount they have got, will prune it down very cautiously and 
carefully. I believe that that is one way in which the loss can be lessened, 
by requiring such a statement of value that the assured, who knows bet- 
ter than anybody else, will give an honest statement, and one that will 
do to tie to. 

Mr. J. A. Cost— 

The subject, " How can Fire Loss by Incendiarism be Lessened," is 
one which strikes us in the United States to the tune, as I understand it, of 
about 135,000,000 a year. It is estimated that this fire loss is caused by 
criminal negligence, or by parties who set fire to their own property. It 
is, therefore, a question which interests political economists as well as 
underwriters; it is a question which has come to be one of national impor- 
tance. The continual increase has been so gradual that it has scarcely 
attracted as much attention probably as it should. 

As we all know, incendiaries may be divided into two classes : those 
who burn their property in order that they may gain thereby, and those 
who burn the property of others through motives of revenge, malice or 
mischief. Now, it is sometimes quite interesting to note the different 
causes and motives which induce pohcy-holders to burn their own prop- 
erty in order that they may collect the insurance. 

Not very long ago an Adjuster told me that he had a case where a man 
had burned up his own property in order that he might raise money to elope 
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with his neighbor's wife ! Now, we cannot aflTord to pay for that kind of a 
hazard. That is entirely too expensive. 

Now, what are the remedies ? Mr. President, it seems to me, first, 
that we must make the agent interested in the result; and, as one of the 
remedies in that direction, let us make the test of a contingent commission ; 
let us pay the agent according to the profits on his business. This is, 
possibly, not a continental doctrine, but it is a doctrine, gentlemen, which I 
believe is going to win. The indications are all in that direction. And I 
believe that right there is one of the secrets which will ultimately have the 
efifect of lessening incendiary losses, because an agent is not going to issue 
a policy on a risk where he feels he is going to lose money by the trans- 
action. 

Now, another way in which it seems to me that the danger from incen- 
diarism may be lessened, is this: to resist to the last every fraudulent 
claim. It seems to me that possibly in the great rush for business the 
companies have been led to pay losses that they felt right down in their 
bosom ought not to have been paid — that ought to have been resisted to the 
last court of resort. If the companies would take a practical view of it, 
looking forward to the future and not just for the present business, and 
would resist every loss claim where it was fraudulent, it seems to me that it 
would have' the effect of attracting attention to that particular clause, so 
that parties who expect to burn out for the purpose of getting their insur- 
ance will be a little more careful. 

In other words, now, if a man has got a fraudulent loss, if an Adjuster 
can make some kind of a trade with him and get up the policy for |25 or 1 100, 
he is apt to do it. But suppose he does that; nobody else knows anything 
about it; the public does not know it; the Adjuster is not going to stay there 
and tell about it, and the man himself is not going to tell about it. But if 
the case was resisted, if the man made a fuss about it, it would be adver- 
tised, and that would have the effect of preventing others from going 
through that same experience. 

Then, again, it seems to me that we lack much important information, 
which has before been alluded to, on account of not having adduced 
proper statistics. I am in favor of, and would offer it as a suggestion, the 
desirability of having a fire commissioner in ever county, whose duties 
should correspond to those of coronor, and whose duty should be to investi- 
gate every loss by fire, the same as the coroner investigates the cause of 
every violent death. Let him have power to summon witnesses, to have a 
jury, and to go to the root of the matter, whether it is supposed that the 
parties burned the property, or whether it was supposed to have been 
burned by other parties. Let him furnish the information that he shall 
obtain in this way to the grand jury, if necessary; and, in all events, to 
report this information to the Insurance Commissioner of the State. You 
can readily see that as time went on the Insurance Commissioner would 

(5) 
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have information there as to the causes of fires which would be invaluable; 
and the fact that there was an officer that would go to the root of every case 
of that kind, would, in my judgment, be a preventive of many cases of 
incendiarism that we now suffer and pay for. 

Mr. W. F. Fox— 

I do not wish to enter into any discussion. I simply wish to add a word 
to what has been said by the other gentlemen, who have apparently covered 
all the ground. But the remarks have been mostly directed to the question 
of legislation, inviting national and State legislation to prevent incendiary 
losses, which is all right and proper. But, unfortunately, the current of legis- 
lation now-a-days is not in that direction, and I do not think that insurance 
companies at present may look for much relief in the direction of legisla- 
tion. They must ask themselves: What can we do, regardless of legisla- 
lation, to prevent incendiary losses ? At the same time, while they are 
doing all they can, let them prepare the statistics and present this data 
to the State officer, and invite such legislation as will be warranted by their 
showing. But to wait until we shall have the millennium on the incpndiary 
question by legislation, would be waiting a long time. I am afraid this 
Association would be extinct before that period would arrive. 

It strikes me, as an observer of the current of events, and as an 
Adjuster of some years' experience, that if a three-quarter clause were 
inserted in every policy it would stop incendiarism, pretty nearly. Yet, 
there may be cases where a party would be willing to sell out at 25 % dis- 
count for cash, and he would burn out and take his discount and make 
money by the transaction. For the average insurer, however, I think a 
three-quarter loss clause would pretty much dispose of the incendiary 
feature in our business, and in the absence of prohibitory legislation to that 
effect, that could be done by our companies. 

It requires no legislation to say what the companies will do; but some- 
times it requires some to say what they shall not do. They can introduce the 
three-quarter clause if they see fit. Why they do not see fit, is something 
more than I can comprehend. With the incendiary loss entering so largely 
into the record of their general experience as it does, I am at a loss to know 
why it is that some such remedial measure as that has not been adopted. 
When you burn 25 % of the loss into every one's pocket who is a loser, 
you will stop that feature which we are now talking about. 

In regard to taking risks and insurance upon a list valuation, this objec- 
tion — especially in regard to merchandise, where it would be impracti- 
cable—will arise: The goods come in to-day and go out to-morrow. It is 
absolutely impracticable to do it as regards merchandise. It may be done 
with regard to household furniture, by periodically supplementing the list, 
either taking from or adding to, and filing the amendment with the under- 
writer who insures; in fact, making a new contract, or an amended con- 
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tract, every thirty days, if the insured buys or disposes of a piece of 
furniture. That is barely possible, but it is almost impracticable. But with 
regard to merchandise, the theory is wholly impracticable; it cannot be 
done. 

As regards buildings, it might be possible, but it would incur a great 
deal of expense, as has been alluded to by one or two gentlemen who 
have touched upon the question. The expense of having all the buildings 
appraised by competent experts, and then placing a certain amount on 
that valuation, would amount to a good deal and would have to come out of 
somebody. Either these experts would have to be paid by the companies 
and the expense charged back in the rate, or be paid by the assured, which 
would make his premium come pretty high. If you make the assured pay 
the expense, I think there would be some objection on the part of the 
public, and if you allow the companies to pay the expense, there might be 
some objection on the score that it would tend very largely to increase rates. 

There seems to be no accurate method of getting at a solution of 
the question as regards buildings, except, in the absence of valued policy 
laws, to provide in our contract that we will pay a certain percentage of the 
proved valuation at the time of the destruction. If a party insures a 
building for |10,000 worth only f3,000, pay him a certain fractional pro- 
portion on the 13,000; and if he understands that to be the contract, he 
will have no motive for insuring beyond a fractional portion of the $3,000, 
and will not insure for the $10,000. 

That remedy is in our own hands, and why, I say again and again, the 
insurers of this country do not apply the remedy to the present necessities 
of the case, is beyond my comprehension. 

I am glad to see that the Wisconsin State Board has announced itself 
on that question. Commission No. 3 received a communication not long 
since embodying their sentiments in regard to the three-quarter clause as 
applied generally, not only to special hazards, but applied universally, 
and that, I think, is the sentiment of all the State Board organizations. I 
believe it is the sentiment of all Special Agents who have had any experi- 
ence in the business, and I further believe that it is the sentiment of the 
companies, only they are afraid to do it — ^afraid that the one who ventures 
first will be the loser thereby. The want of unity of action would seem to 
be the only reason why the three-quarter clause is not introduced now in 
our contract. 

It has been very appropriately said that if we could have statistics 
turned into our State departments from which to gather data to present to 
our legislators that they might see the magnitude Of this evil, we might 
get such legislation eventually, perhaps, as would kill this incendiarism 
through that means. 

To have an insurance coroner, so to speak, involves legislation again; 
and we have to look to the State of Illinois, or the county of Cook, 
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through its board of commissioners, or the city of Chicago, through its 
council, to create such an office and appoint such an officer and give him 
certain powers. That again involves legislation, I say, which we may 
not be able to secure. 

The companies, though, could combine upon a plan of reporting their 
incendiary losses voluntarily to the State Auditor of Illinois, or the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Wisconsin, and the officer of every State who has 
charge of the insurance. They could prepare their own lists, and send 
them in to those State officers, to be tabulated by them and presented in 
their annual reports to the legislatures, going to show the evil of incendi- 
arism as reported by the insurance companies, who have to foot the bill. 
That the companies could do themselves, without any legislation and 
without these officers. Then these officers would, perhaps, be brought into 
existence by subsequent legislation. But the companies must take the 
initiative, and prepare the facts which will invite legislation. That they 
can do themselves, and I think it is high time that they did it. 

With regard to a sliding scale on merchandise, as Mr. Spalding has 
very appropriately said, the necessities are such that an 85 % or 95 %, or 
any other fixed per cent., might not apply, perhaps. I speak now of 
merchandise. On buildings the three-quarter clause will do, also on 
household furniture that is reasonably fixed in its valuation, or for a time 
at least, but on merchandise, which fluctuates so, and where the demands 
for indemnity are so pressing as they are upon some merchants who require 
the endorsement of insurance to give them credit, it might be possible that 
they would have to go as high as 95 and may be 97, or any other fraction 
of per cent. ; or let it be 97J. Any party, no matter who he is, that is so 
expanded on the one hand, or so poor on the other, that he cannot stand 
2i % of his own loss, is too poor to be supported by insurance. But a 
fluctuating scale might do, say from 50 % up to 95 % , to accommodate our 
warehousemen and our wholesalers; and, certainly, I do not think there 
is any one of them but what could pay 5 % of their own loss. I think they 
would be in favor of it, if it could be shown that by adopting that system 
generally it would tend to reduce the general loss of the country and also 
the general cost of insurance. 

Mr. C. W. Potter— 

I do not imagine that the discussion of this matter here, by this body, will 
immediately remove the danger of incendiarism, but I do think that two- 
thirds of it can be very easily removed, simply by removing the possibility 
of the assured to in any event make any money out of a loss. That would 
probably remove two-thirds of it; the other third would have to be removed 
by hanging the incendiary. But you have got to catch him before you can 
hang him ! 

It is well known that I have been an advocate for several years of 
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the idea that in order to stop incendiarism and reduce our losses we must 
in every case make the assured bear a portion of the loss, no matter 
whether it is total or partial. While Mr. Fox intimates it would be diffi- 
cult to introduce the three-quarter clause in a State having a valued policy 
law, that law the companies are themselves to blame for. Had they had 
the same backbone when that law was first passed in Wisconsin that they 
seem to have now in New Hampshire, we would never have heard of that 
law again. Then was tlie time that the companies made their grand mis- 
take. They were urged, many of them, to take that same decided stand, 
but it was impossible to get them to unite upon that or any other important 
question. That is the same case to-day. Several companies would not 
unite in withdrawing from the field that had proved profitable to the under- 
writers, but that will become necessary before the losses can be reduced. 

And, Mr. President, I think that it is within the power of the under- 
writers of the United States to secure the repeal of the valued policy Jaw 
of every State in the Union, and the substitution therefor of a law prevent- 
ing insurance companies from paying enough to make it profitable for any 
man to destroy his property. That would not be antagonistic to the inter- 
ests of the public, but for their interest. Pass such laws as that, and adopt 
that course, gentlemen, and you will do the public a benefit. You will 
very soon reduce their rates for insurance, and they will see where they are 
benefited by it. 

We have first got to educate the public to appreciate the necessity 
for that reform. Let them understand that it is not antagonistic to 
their own interests. There is the key-note for us to work from. We have 
first got to educate the public. Let them understand that we want the 
laws repealed, not because we wish to do them any harm, but because we 
wish to benefit them as well as ourselves. We are all interested. The 
business of underwriting is one of the most important of all, and is the 
foundation of all commercial transactions in this country to-day. Without 
it we cannot prosper. 

Look at New Hampshire ! Where are they ? If these companies have 
the backbone to stand by the position that they have taken, there is 
not a man in Boston or New York, or anywhere else, who will send those 
merchants goods unless they can procure insurance. They will very 
soon see the folly of passing any such laws that work to their own detri- 
ment. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I will give notice to the Association that at to-morrow's session I will 
introduce an amendment to our By-laws providing for a committee of this 
Association upon the subject of Statistics, to consist of one Special Agent 
from each State, located at the capital of that State, and having influence 
with the administrations in those various States. The object of this 
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amendment is to inTite the companies to give as their inoendiaiy statistics 
that they may be presented to the State depaitmentB of the Tarions States 
within the jnrisdiction of this Association. 

The President— 

The convention wiU please take notice of the gentleman's soggestion. 
He will offer his amendment to-morrow. 

Mr. Underwood — 
Is there anything before the convention ? 
The President- 
Nothing special except the discussion. We will be ^ad to hear firom 
you, sir. 

Mr. Underwood — 

I desire to offer some resolutions, and in offering them, I would ask 
that the consideration of them be set for the hour of 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. I am myself so unfortunate as to wish to say a single 
word upon the resolutions, and there may be other gentiemen present 
standing in the same position. 

RESOLUTIONS CONDEMNING VALUED-POLICY LAWS. 

The Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, in annual con- 
vention assembled, desiring to place itself upon record in the matter of the 
" New Hampshire Valued Policy Bill," the passage of which necessitated 
the withdrawal of the fire iuBurance companies from that State, presents to 
the insurance fraternity its views as follows; 

Besolved, That the growing injustice done to the fire insurance compa- 
nies by many of the legislatures of the States throughout the country, in 
enacting laws which are not only subversive of the good government and 
welfere of their respective constituents, but are really premiums offered for 
arson and incendiarism. 

Resolved, That silence and submission on the part of those who have 
placed their fortunes at risk in the very hazardous enterprise of protecting 
the people from losses by the ravs^es of fire, is no longer becoming, and 
" forbearance has ceased to be a virtue.*' 

Resolved, That the passage, by the late legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire, and the endorsement by its governor, of what is known as the 
" Valued Policy Bill," is unworthy of the age and civilization in which we 
live, and merits the condemnation of all right-thinking men. 

Resolved, That the manly stand taken by so many of the most promi- 
nent fire insurance companies doing business in the United States, in 
promptly withdrawing the protection heretofore afforded the citizens of 
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New Hampshire, was their only alternative, and meets our fullest appro- 
bation. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the act that the time has at length 
arrived when the fire insurance capital is about to breast the pelting storms 
of abuse, unjust taxation and kindred oppressions, and while standing in 
its place as one of the recognized necessities among the commercial enter- 
prises of the present day, asserts and demands its just rights and pro- 
tection. 

Resolved, That the minority of the legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire, which so nobly dared to do right, in its earnest protest and vote 
against said " Valued Policy Bill," is entitled to our thanks, and we hereby 
tender to each and every member thereof our most profound acknowledg- 
ments. 

The President — 

You have heard the resolutions offered by Mr. Underwood, which he 
wishes to have considered at 11 o'clock to-morrow. What is your pleasure 
in regard to them ? 

Mr. C. W. Potter- 
It seems to me that the resolutions are so well worded, so complete, and 
reflect the views of this Association so clearly, that the postponement is 
entirely unnecessary. I would move, sir, the immediate adoption of the 
resolutions, without any discussion, as discussion is unnecessary. 

Mr. Underwood — 

I hope I may be permitted to occupy your attention for five minutes, 
by a stop-watch. 

The President — 

The Association will hear you with pleasure. 

Mr. Underwood — 

The name of Abraham Lincoln would have stood as high in the annals 
of his country's history, and shone none the less brightly than it does now, 
had he performed but the one great act of his life. That act, sir, was strik- 
ing off the chain of bondage from every slave who trod upon American soil. 

I apprehend, sir, that among the insurance fraternity, not only in this 
land which we " so fondly call our own," but among those in our mother 
land, the names of Heald, of the Home of New York; Goodrich, of the 
Niagara of New York; Lamport, of the Continental of New York; Chase & 
Whiting, of the Hartford of Connecticut — whose communications to their 
respective agents I have been privileged to read, together with the names 
of the three-score others who have acted likewise, will stand as honored 
names, and henceforth be inscribed on the hearts of fire underwriters, for 
the one noble act in saying to the legislative encroachments on insurance 
capital: " Thus far, but farther thou shalt not go." 
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To-day I want there should go forth from this Association no uncer- 
tain sound as to its true position on the subject under consideration. 

I remember of reading of a great event which was to occur long, long 
years ago — an event of which poets have penned; an event concerning 
which fair maidens have so sweetly sung; an event which it is said 
"prophets and kings desired to see, but died without the sight." 

For nearly a quarter of a century, like many others, I have longed for 
and patiently awaited the coming of that time when we should witness 
insurance capital asserting its independence and daring to call its soul its 
own. Thank Heaven ! the eyes of the members of this Association, cast, 
as they have been, eastward, at last behold behind the mighty cloud which 
has so long obscured the vision, a dawn of light, and each asks the other: 
" Watchman, what of the night?" I^et us thank Heaven for having 
lengthened out our days and for permitting us to witness the dawn of this 
new era. 

The submission into which insurance capital has been brought by 
unjust legislation is simply appalling, and it is the duty of each member 
of this body to stand by the action of these companies, and if fell they 
should in a manly endeavor to secure their rights, it is equally our duty to 
fall with them. 

Already the rebound of the infamous bill is being felt throughout New 
Hampshire, to the injury of those whose rights it claimed to protect. 
Where is the credit to-day of the citizens of that State ? Mr. Jones, of 
Manchester, steps into the dry goods district in the city of New York, but 
is promptly met on the threshold with a firm declination to favor him 
with credit. While they are willing to trust Mr. Jones so far as capability 
and honesty may go, capitalists are unwilling to trust to his misfortune 
when the flames shall have destroyed his property and he left without the 
protection of insurance. Then there comes to the front Mr. Smith, from 
Concord, and asks a loan of Wall street, with real estate, but no insurance, 
for security; and he receives a similar reprove. Then a third party 
desires his five-year loan, now expiring, renewed; but similarly situated 
as to lack of insurance, he too is turned away empty, and a foreclosure on 
the original loan is the order of the day. 

I apprehend, Mr. President, that the plagues of Egypt, or the unfort- 
unate condition of the aged parrot under the ministrations of the juvenile 
monkey, were not more unbearable than the position of the citizens of 
the State of New Hampshire will be while the "Valued Policy Bill" 
shall remain in force upon their statute book. 

I repeat, in closing, it should be our solemn duty to give our entire and 
hearty support to our companies in the struggle going on, and look hope- 
fully forward to the future. And that success may crown the eflbrt, let us 
each earnestly labor, let us each patiently wait. 
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Mr. J. A. Johnson, of Madison, Wis. — 

I do not know as it is permissible for parties not members of the Asso- 
ciation to speak. Hailing, as I do, from the State of Wisconsin, which has 
one of these laws upon its statute books, perhaps a single remark might not 
be inappropriate. 

The President : It will be very appropriate. 
Mr. Johnson — 

I represent but a small company, doing business largely in Wisconsin 
only; very little outside of that State. But I will say that if the compa- 
nies generally will take the same action which they have so heroically and 
80 properly and justly taken in New Hampshire, our company will heartily 
second in the move. It is a most infamous law, and I think when the 
people see what it is the legislature will repeal it. But I doubt very much 
whether anything short of a similar action to that taken in New Hamp- 
shire will repeal the law in Wisconsin. 

I should, however, favor, in view of the feet that the companies have 
taken no action, but have acquiesced, as it were, in an unjust, improper 
and rascally law thus fer, that a notice be given to the next session of the 
legislature that unless the law is repealed the companies will withdraw. 

I am very much gratified at the sentiments that have been expressed 
by the gentlemen in this Association. I am glad to be here. Although I 
do not take an active part in the insurance business, yet the sentiments 
which have been uttered are sound. We small companies now say: Gen- 
tlemen, you large companies, you who represent so much capital, take the 
lead, and we small companies will follow and support you in it. 

I believe a true remedy has been suggested. Make the insured in 
any event bear a portion of the loss, and the remedy will come. As 
has been said by Mr. Fox and others here, I doubt whether it will be 
policy to await legislation on this subject. It must be done by the insur- 
ance companies themselves. 

We have in Wisconsin what, perhaps, you have not in other States — a 
word which characterizes such people. We have some men up there that 
we call " demagogues,** and they would ordinarily jump up and oppose any- 
thing or any legislation, which, they say, is against the interests of the 
people and in favor of corporations, and I doubt whether we could do 
very much. Certainly, we could protest — and proper protests were made 
at the time, and able protests, too, but they paid no attention to them. 
Our newspapers now would, many of them, also oppose the repeal of the 
infamous law. I think that it remains with the companies, and with the 
leading companies at that, to take the initiatory steps before the remedy 
can be applied. 
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Mr. J. B. Bennett — 

Certain legislation has been referred to as being the cause of trouble in 
New Hampshire. There has been similar legislation in two western States, 
where the companies did not take action. All in this Association are 
a unit in the belief that the action in New Hampshire was right. Now, 
what was the reason that there was no action taken in the other States? I 
think that there is one ray of hope, and that is, that we consider in the 
West that such legislation is to a certain extent dead-letter legislation, and 
being dead-letter legislation, it was thought that after a time it would pass 
away. That is the only way in which I can explain the inconsistency of the 
companies not acting promptly at first in the matter. I think the Association 
is a perfect unit on the resolutions tliat are before it for adoption, and, as I 
seconded Mr. Potter's motion, 1 call for the question. 

The President — 

I am sure, gentlemen, we all feel indebted for the able discussion that 
has been brought about on the Valued Policy Law. The motion now 
before the house is on the adoption of the resolutions. 

Mr. W. F. Fox- 
As the thought has occurred to one or two that possibly a second read- 
ing of those resolutions might not be inappropriate, I move as an amend- 
ment that the resolutions be again read by the Secretary, and each voted 
upon separately. We want them read .by the Secretary so that we can 
digest them in all their fullness. It is too much to swallow them in one 
dose. 

Mr. C. W. Potter— 

I do not think there is any particular objection to Mr. Fox's amend- 
ment, but I can see no reason whatever for it. The resolutions are well 
drawn, well arranged, and just express the views of this convention, and 
I would like to see them adopted without any further delay. 

The President (to Mr. Fox) — 

Do you withdraw your amendment ? 

Mr. W. F. Fox: Yes, sir. 

Mr. C. W. Potter— 

I think they were fully understood by all those that were here, and 
those that were not here ought to understand them. 

The President — 

Mr. Fox having withdrawn his amendment, the vote will be taken 
upon Judge Potter's motion, that the resolutions offered by Mr. Under- 
wood be now adopted by this Association. 

The question being put, the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 
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Mr. T. H. Smith- 
In the report of the Secretary and Treasurer read this morning, he 
called attention to the fact that some thirty-nine members on the rolls for 
last year have not paid their dues. As indicated in his report, I was one 
of the committee to audit the accounts for last year, and in going over 
them, r tell you there was some mighty interesting reading. Some gentle- 
men there who did not wish to continue longer, had done us the courtesy 
to send in their resignation, which is proper and right, for I suppose 
every man has a right to resign when he does not wish to stay. But others, 
with no notice whatever, have kept their names on the list, and have not 
paid their dues. I suggested to the Executive Committee that the Secre- 
tary be requested to read that list this morning. The Executive Commit- 
tee saw fit to object, and ruled that out of order. I find to-day, how- 
ever, that one of the gentlemen who was behind last year with his dues, 
who has not paid them, came around here this morning, and rather than to 
have a squabble, to save a little friction (which I do not believe was any 
saving), his money was accepted for this year, and the last year's dues are 
unpaid. 

I am sick of such work, and I have got an additional By-law that I 
want to present, which I want referred to the committee which acts 
to-night. I think they have a number of amendments which they are to 
take action on, and on which they are to report to-morrow, and I want 
this to take the same course. 

" It shall be the duty of the Secretary, as part of his report for each 
year, to read in full the names of all members who have not paid their 
dues for the preceding meeting, and such persons shall be ineligible to 
membership until all past dues are paid." 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes — 
I take great pleasure in seconding that motion. 
The motion to refer the amendment to the committee was 
carried. 

The President — 

As we have so large a bill of fare for this evening — I refer to the 
address to be delivered by Prof. C. J. Hexamer, Surveyor and Expert of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters' Tariff Association — possibly it might 
be well for us to adjourn at this time. I have reason to believe, gentlemen, 
that this lecture will be one of the most interesting, and one of the greatest 
profit to you, of any ever delivered before a body of fire underwriters, 
and I bespeak for it your attendance. I hope that, as you may come in 
contact with other members of the Association, and other fire under- 
writers, that you will be kind enough to invite them to this meeting. 
When we shall have filled up the lower part of the room, which I hope 
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we will be successful in doing early in the evening, we will have an abun- 
dance of room left in the gallery for the overflow. 

Mr. Hexamer has come to us a long distance, as you know, to treat 
upon a subject to which he has given very great thought, and I am sure 
we cannot afford to miss hearing the lecture. 

Mr. R. M. Buckman — 

Are the doors to be guarded, or will the admission be free ? 
The President — 

That will be left for the action of the meeting. I would suggest that 
it would be proper to leave the doors open to-night; have an open house. 

Mr. Buckman — 

I merely asked for information, that is all. 

The President — 

If there are no objections to that, I would suggest that that be the 
order, that the doors be thrown open, and our friends and neighbors 
invited in. 

Mr. Littlejohn — 

I don't know whether it is definitely understood or not, whether the 
doors are open to outsiders as well as insurance people, or are we to have 
reserved seats for our friends who are in the insurance business ? Some 
of the gentlemen have their wives with them, and would prefer that the 
seats should be kept for the insurance people, and let those who come in 
afterwards take what is left. 

The President — 

I think it would be very proper, indeed, if the auditorium were to be 
reserved for the underwriters and their friends, such as they may bring 
with them. We hope that everybody who has a wife will be good enough 
to bring her with him. 

I would remark just at this time in reference to one omission that you 
may have noticed on the programme this afternoon — that of a paper by 
Mr. Burt, President of the Michigan State Board, on " The Compact Sys- 
tem in Michigan." I received a telegram yesterday from Mr. Burt saying 
that he felt that he would not be able to reach the city to-day. I thought 
that I would not announce that we would not have the pleasure of hear- 
ing the paper yet, for possibly he may be present with you to-morrow; if 
so, we will have the paper presented. 

Mr. Underwood — 

I move we adjourn until a quarter before 8 this evening. 
The motion was carried, and the convention took a recess 
to 7:45 p. M. 
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EVENINQ SESSION. 

The convention re-assembled at 7:45 p. m., President Whit- 
lock in the chair. 

Mr. C. E. Bliven offered the following resolution : 

Resolvedy That the thanks of this Association are justly due, and are 
hereby heartily tendered, to Mr. J. Montgomery Hare, for the able, 
thoughtful and very instructive address which he delivered before the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting of this Association. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

The President — 

We have assembled this evening, ladies and gentlemen, for the express 
purpose of listening tq a lecture by Mr. C. J. Hexamer, C. E., Surveyor and 
Expert of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters' Tariff Association. I invite 
for him your thoughtful attention. 

FINELY DIVIDED ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND THEIR FIRE 

HAZARD. 

Mb. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Association op 

THE Northwest: 

An English author has said that dirt is matter out of place, and to the 
underwriter this definition is acceptable, as it is well known that the 
greatest enemy with which he has to contend is misplaced matter. It is a 
doubtful question, however, if we can, according to this definition, consider 
the dust which is created in the various processes of manufacture as dirt, 
as it is not really matter out of place, but a legitimate consequence of the 
process of manufacture, but certainly in the wrong place for the under- 
writer who has to pay the loss entailed through it. 

The following remarks are largely based on experiments performed by 
myself, but it would be manifestly unjust were I not on this occasion to 
acknowledge the great services which Dr. Tobin and others rendered me — 
the former by his paper, and especially in his calling my attention to this 
very interesting and important subject. 

If I rapidly draw my hand through the space which surrounds me I 
feel that there is something which resists the motion of my hand. This 
resistance is due to a fluid which surrounds us on all sides and which we 
generally term air. This gas, or more properly mixture of gases, was 
known to the ancients, who tried to weigh it. Aristotle filled a bladder 
and weighed it, and after exhausting the air from it re-weighed it, and 
believed he had thereby determined the weight of the atmosphere. It 
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was not, however, until the advent of the experimental era, after the dark 
ageB, under Galileo and Torricelli, that itc weight was determined. It was 
found, as you all know, to be about fifteen pounds to the square inch. 

This surrounding fluid is composed of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, 
not, however, chemically combined, but mixed in the proportion, in round 
numbers, of 79 parts of nitrogen to 21 of oxygen. Nitrogen is fourteen times 
heavier than hydrogen, and is a gas entirely negative in its qualities. It 
does not support combustion and its purpose in the air is merely to act as a 
diluting agent, so as to make the effects of the oxygen less violent. Oxy- 
gen performs the dual duty of supporter and destroyer in nature. It is an 
odorless, colorless gas, sixteen times as heavy as hydrogen. The greater 
part of our earth consists of this gas and its compounds. The crystalline 
rocks, which consist of silicates, contain from 44 to 48 % of oxygen. Water, 
a compound of oxygen and hydrogen, contains one part of oxygen to two 
parts of hydrogen. 

It is this element which causes most of those phenomena which we 
ordinarily classify under the term " Combustion." According to the defini- 
tion of the chemist, combustion is an act of chemical union, with an evolu- 
tion of light and heat. But the greater number of chemical unions, pro- 
ducing light and heat, which we daily see going on around us, are caused 
by the chemical union of substances with oxygen, i. c, they are oxidized, 
or, more popularly expressed, burnt. It matters not whether a log be 
placed into an oven and rapidly consumed, or slowly decomposed in the 
woods through the agency of old Father Time, the total amount of heat 
liberated will in both cases be the same. 

We learn by constant experience that one substance acts more rapidly 
upon another the more finely it is divided. We know that substances 
finely divided are not only acted upon more rapidly chemically, but also 
mechanically, than when in bulk. If, therefore, a substance is capable of 
uniting with oxygen when in the crude state, it will unite with oxygen 
with greater avidity when in a state of fine subdivision, when the gas has a 
greater surface to act upon. In other words, a substance which is com- 
bustible under ordinary circumstances will become more combustible, or 
be consumed by combustion in much less time when finely divided than 
when in a crude state. 

We must here understand another term, the temperature of ignition, 
or the ignition point. It has been found that before a substance can ignite, 
that is, unite with oxygen, a certain temperature must be reached. This 
requisite temperature is called the ignition point, or temperature of 
ignition. For some substances this point is exceedingly low, for others 
extremely high. For example, nitrogen unites with oxygen only at the 
most intense heat known, that of the electric spark, while zinc ethyl, and 
phosphoretted hydrogen unite in the air (diluted oxygen) at ordinary tem- 
peratures. As we well know, most bodies do not unite with the oxygen of 
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the air at ordinary temperatures to such a degree as to produce light and 
heat, but they must be heated for the production of active combustion. In 
the case of rusting metals, or decaying organic matter, oxidation goes on 
slowly, producing heat, which, as we have before seen, is equal in its total 
amount to the heat produced by the active combustion in a stove. We, 
therefore, distinguish between quick and slow combustion. To-night we 
shall deal with the former only. 

Dust explosions are caused by an organic substance becoming so finely 
divided that it may by a spark or flame be instantaneously ignited, causing 
the rapid formation of gases of many hundred times the volume of the 
former dust, the tremendous suddenly applied pressure of which causes 
the phenomenal force of these explosions so frequently experienced in our 
flour and malt mills. This pressure is increased through the heat generated 
by the combustion, which causes the further expansion of the resulting 



Or, as F. A. Abel, C.B. F.R.S., the renowned chemist, expressed it in 
a lecture delivered before the royal Society in 1882: "The combustion of 
the finely divided particles which, under such conditions, are first inflamed 
at once communicate flame to those in their immediate vicinity, and com- 
bustion is thus transmitted by and through the surrounding mixture of dust 
and air with a rapidity regulated by the inflammability of the dust, and by 
the proportion and state of division in which it is distributed through the 
air. If a rapidly burning mixture of this kind is confined, its combustion 
will be attended by explosive effects, the degree of violence of which is 
determined by the combustibility of the dust, by the quantity of mixture 
ignited, and the nature of its confinement. Its behavior is indeed quite 
similar to that of a mixture of inflammable gas or vapor and of air; at the 
instant of its ignition each dust particle is, to a more or less considerable 
extent, converted into inflammable vapor, or is, at any rate, surrounded by 
an envelope of burning vapor, so that if the particles are in sufficiently 
close proximity to each other, the rapidly successive development of vapor 
from them as the flame spreads, gives rise to a condition of things very 
like that which obtains when an inflammable gas, or vapor, originally exist- 
ing as such, is mixed with air." 

Before proceeding to describe the results of my experiments with vari- 
ous dusts I must give a short description of the apparatus I experimented 
with. It consists, as you wiU probably see from a rough drawing on the 
board, of an ordinary large-sized kitchen boiler, such as are used for[heating 
water, with its top taken off^. This top may be closed by a ring, over which 
tissue paper has been pasted. The ring is then tightly screwed on, as 
shown in the figure. In the interior you will perceive three hooks, one 
being for the reception of a thermometer, by which the temperature of the 
atmosphere in the interior may be obtained before exploding the dust, and 
the other for a hygrometer, by which the humidity of the contained air is 
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determined, and on the third a receptacle containing a hygroscopic sub- 
stance, such as calcium chloride, may be hung, which absorbs contained 
moisture. In the bottom of the apparatus a gas pipe is inserted, the jet 
being lighted, in order to secure greater safety, by electricity from a dis- 
tance. On the upper end a funnel, with a blower, is attached, by means of 
which finely divided dust may be injected. That I may not be dependent 
on the surrounding atmosphere for the temperature and moisture of the 
contained air, a small boiler is in connection with the apparatus, by means 
of which steam may be blown into the interior, and thereby any amount of 
moisture produced that is desired, while the temperature may be regulated 
by the gas jet in the bottom. 

The manner of using the apparatus is as follows: After the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the enclosed air has been determined, the ther- 
mometer and hygrometer are removed. The cap with the tissue paper 
cover is tightly screwed on, and the dust blown in. When a short time 
has been allowed for the dust to mingle with the contained air the gas jet 
is lighted by means of electricity, and the explosion occurs. 

The questions to be determined for every kind of dust are : At what 
degree of humidity will it cease to explode ? How finely divided each 
kind of dust must be in order to explode; the determination of the tem- 
perature at the time of explosion, and other chemical and physical prop- 
erties which influence the explosions of dust. 

On blowing flour or finely divided malt-dust into the before described 
apparatus, the lid being screwed on and the ignition burner lit, a loud 
detonation would be heard, the paper capping being blown out and a long 
flame would shoot forth, the intensity of the detonation and the length of 
the flame depending on the above enumerated conditions, viz., moisture, 
degree of subdivision, etc. 

One of the first experiments performed was to definitely settle a point, 
the answer to which common sense would dictate, that the amount of 
moisture present in the atmosphere or in the dust itself has an important 
influence on the causes of dust explosions, and that a certain degree of 
humidity for each kind of dust may be reached at which it is impossible 
to ignite or explode the same. 

MALT MILUS IN BREWERIES AND MALT-HOUSES. 

My experiments so far have mostly been carried on with malt dust, a 
department which, from its great practical importance, merited prime atten- 
tion, as within the last decade fires in breweries and malt-houses have been 
largely caused by explosive dust fires in the mill-room. With the present 
arrangement of malt mills in breweries, explosions and fires of this nature 
are not restricted to the mill-room, but spread through the elevators ^d 
openings throughout the entire building, generally occasioning heavy 
losses. One of the greatest defects of the present system is that of having 
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the mill inside of the main brewery building. This should be placed out- 
side. It is just as dangerous, if not more so, to have the malt mill in a 
brewery as it would be to have the picker of a shoddy mill in the main 
building. The first and cardinal change from the present system should 
be as follows: 

The mill should be situated outside of the main brewery, in a separate 
building, all communicating openings between the mill house and main 
building being closed by automatically shutting iron-lined doors, with stone 
sills. 

Having considered this defect we must next turn our attention to the 
construction of the mill room and the mill itself. 

At present the malt-mill of the ordinary type consists of a cleaning 
apparatus (frequently for dust only), a pair of chilled iron or steel rolls, 
sometimes corrugated, motion being imparted to but one, the other being 
turned by friction. The crushed grain drops from the rolls into the eleva- 
tor cups and is then carried to the grain bin, generally situated on one of 
the higher floors. Now, let us carefully examine this arrangement and 
discover its defects. The malt, after passing through even the best cleaner 
still contains extraneous particles of iron, but with the ordinary cleaning 
apparatus the grain is full of such particles as stones, iron nails, bits of 
wire from " self-binders and reapers," matches, and I was even informed 
of a case where a loaded pistol cartridge was happily detected before pass- 
ing into the mill. 

In case a piece of iron comes between the revolving rolls, it is apparent 
that a spark is readily created, which instantly inflames the finely divided 
dust in the mill box, causing an explosion and fire. But the explosion 
must find vent somewhere, so it travels up the elevator legs, being in fact 
sucked up by the draft in it, caused by the upward motion of the cups, 
acting like so many fans. A very dry dust — having lost much moisture by 
passing through the rolls— fills the legs and is also ignited, carrying the 
fire from story to story, while the elevator box, which is almost without 
exception of wood, is rapidly burned through, and thus an entire building 
may become a prey to the flames. Having considered the defects of a 
system which has of late caused most of our brewery fires, let us next 
consider how to overcome them. 

The grain should be thoroughly cleaned before passing into the mill. 
This may be accomplished by a number of devices, the simplest being a 
cylindrical (or hexagonal) screen w^ith meshes of unequal sizes. One-half 
contains meshes large enough to allow dust to pass, while in the other half 
the size of the meshes is increased so as to allow the passage of grain, retain- 
ing, however, all larger and irregularly formed foreign matter. The grain, 
after passing into the cylinder, is rolled about by the revolution of the 

(6) 
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screen; the malt dust falls through the small meshes, the grain passes into 
the second half containing the larger meshes, where larger foreign matter 
is retained and shot out into a bag at the other end, while the grain falling 
through the meshes drops into the rolls. Many other, but more compU- 
cated processes, may be employed for this purpose, a description of which 
would, however, make this paper too voluminous. 

The cleaner of Schwalbe & JSon, which, besides cleaning, classifies the 
grain, is deserving of special mention. Although it has in Germany been 
almost exclusively employed to clean and classify the grain before malting,^ 
it would be an excellent cleaner for malt before milling, as it would be 
very desirable to grind malt of one size and quality (which to a great 
extent varies with the size) at one time, both for setting the mill and for 
better results in the " mash." 

Grain should be especially well cleaned of all iron particles, as it is 
these which — ^by striking a spark — create most explosions and fires in malt 
mills. Iron can only be effectually eliminated from the grain by a strong 
magnet. A weak magnet will not answer, as the magnetic force must over- 
come the momentum with which the grain runs down the spout into the 
mill. Magnets are arranged either in the form of horse-shoes, through 
which the grain runs, or as a single, very strong "plate magnet." The 
latter method is preferable, as the number of smaller horse-shoe magnets 
will not have the same amount of attractive force as one large plate magnet. 

The grain, after being well cleaned and all the remaining iron removed 
by the magnet, is passed into the rolls. As these are well known, 1 will 
not describe them here, but simply state that they should be gearing, not 
friction rolls. In friction rolls, motion is imparted to but one roll, the other 
being turned by the friction of the passing grain. In gearing rolls, to the 
contrary, both rolls are driven by gearing, and therefore both have their 
own motive power. In the first case, a piece of iron or stone coming 
between the rolls would cause a large amount of frictional heat, producing 
a spark, and perhaps an explosion. In the second case, the rolls, by the 
motive power which both have, would be more likely to have sufficient 
power to crush or flatten any extraneous particle without the production 
of enough frictional heat to cause an explosion. Independent belt rollers 
are safer than friction, but on account of the slipping of the belts not quite 
as safe as gearing rolls. To still lessen the chances for the creation of heat 
the rolls should be held together by powerful springs, strong enough to 
allow grain to be crushed, but separating on the entrance of some harder 
body, such as a piece of stone or iron. At present, most malt mills have 
their rolls held together by "set screws," which are arranged so as to 
place the rolls at any desirable distance apart. In case a hard, extraneous 
substance comes between the rolls, there is no "give;" the only chance of 
stopping the enormous friction between the hard substance and rolls will 
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consist in the breaking of the screws or the crushing or flattening of the 
substance. 

The great danger in malt mills is, that in case of an explosion the 
explosive force and fire is not confined to the mill, but runs from the mill 
box into the elevator, and from there is distributed over the entire build- 
ing. To check the force and fire of an explosion, we must put a barrier 
between the mill box and the elevator. This can best be accomplished by 
placing a receiving hopper below the rolls, kept well filled while the mill 
is in operation, and from this hopper feed into the elevator cups. We 
thereby have a barrier of meal between the elevator and the mill-^a bar- 
rier almost as effective as one of sand. But the important point in this 
case will be to keep the hopper well filled, for a hopper which is not fiill 
merely acts as a coiiduit, and not a barrier to an explosion. 

The receiving hopper and elevator should be lined, so that in case of 
fire the fiames may be restricted to them. The lining of the elevator box 
should, however, not be of iron, but copper, as the elevator cups, on strik- 
ing against an iron lining, might readily create a spark. 

That the force of explosions may be spent without harming the build- 
ing, large vent pipes, leading into the open air, should be introduced into 
the mill box. Iron pipes, closed on the outside by caps similar to our 
common stove-pipe hole caps — which, in case of an explosion, would be 
readily blown off—would be the most effective. 

The compartment appropriated for the use of the malt mill should be 
well lighted, so that no artificial light may be required on the cloudiest 
day. Where night work is in vogue, or where artificial light is required for 
day work, the light should be enclosed, and under no condition should loose 
candles or coal-oil lamps be employed. 

I will now proceed to describe several of my inventions, which per- 
form most of the aforementioned necessary operations automatically. 
These inventions are the result of much special study, and the work of 
years. They had to be altered to suit the various constructions and cases 
which arise in practice, until they reached their present simple* condition, 
applicable in all cases, and always working satisfactorily under the most 
trying circumstances. These apparatuses have been introduced in almost 
all the large breweries of Philadelphia, and have, since their introduction 
in the various breweries, saved eleven losses, and in every case extin- 
guished the explosive fires in their infancy. In no improved brewery has 
there ever been a loss sufficient for a claim. I will first describe the 
arrangement where the malt mill is located in a separate mill house, and 
in which there are no side openings to the mill box. 
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I will ask your kind attention to Fig. 1, which represents a vertical sec- 
tion of the mill house; the heavily shaded sections on the extreme right 
and left represent the walls of the mill huilding; /, the influx pipe of the 
grain as it comes from the cleaners; if, the mill box, containing a feed- 
ing device, g and c; i2, jB, the crushing rolls; /, a live steam supply pipe, 
with openings, o, o, o, o, into the mill box; E, the exit or grain discharge 
pipe; (r, C, the discharging apparatus, above which is shown a plenum of 
ground malt; /, a gate attached to the lever, X, by the rod r»; F, a large 
vent pipe, extending from the mill box through the wall to the outside of 
the building, closed by the capping, Z; T, a water-pipe, with sprinkler 
openings, t, t; H, & hose attached to the water-pipe. 

Having pointed out the principal parts of the mechanism, I will now 
describe its method of working, and will begin with the grain as it leaves 
the cleaners and enters the mill box until it leaves the mill room and enters 
the elevator, which is situated outside of the mill room beyond the wall to 
the left of discharge pipe -E, which communicates with it. 

The grain from the cleaners enters the influx pipe J, and rolling down 
the pipe passes over sieve-like perforations in the pipe, causing dust and 
foreign particles smaller than the malt grains to drop through the small 
openings in the pipe into an inclosed dust chamber n. The grain then 
passes over a powerful magnet, not shown in the figure (which, however, is 
not a part of my invention), cleaning it of the iron and steel particles it may 
contain. It now enters the feeding apparatus c, g. The grain is then fed 
into the gearing rolls, jB, R, held together by powerful springs shown on the 
outside (left side) of the mill box; the reasons for using these I fully ex- 
plained. The crushed grain accumulates in the receiving hopper and is 
discharged by the discharger C, G. 

The great danger in malt mills is, that in case of an explosion the 
explosive force and fire are not confined to the mill only, but run from the 
mill into the elevator and from there are distributed to the adjoining brew- 
ery buildings. To check the force and fire of an explosion we must put a 
barrier between the mill box and the elevator. This can best be accom- 
plished by placing a receiving hopper below the rolls, kept well filled while 
the mill is in operation, and from this hopper feed into the elevator cups. 
We thereby have a barrier of meal between the elevator and the mill — a 
barrier almost as effective as one of sand. But tlje important point in this 
case will be to keep the hopper well filled, for a hopper which is not full 
merely acts as a conduit and not as a barrier to an explosion. In order that 
the attendant of a mill shall not be relied upon the receiving hopper should 
be kept filled automatically. 
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Figs. 1, 8, 4, 5. 
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For this purpose I suggested the following device shown in the accom- 
panying cut (Fig. 6) — a device which was not a new invention, but an 
adaptation of something well known for a new purpose. A "feeder" for 
grain mills, used for a long time in Germany, is shown in the cut, t and t 
being the rolls of the mill, », n, being the mill box, while G is the spout 
ordinarily leading into the elevator leg, but in mills properly constructed, 
into a receiving hopper; c is a roll of wood usually covered with a covering, 
and teeth of steel projecting from 2 to 3 millimeters. I use a covering and 
teeth of copper, phosphor bronze, or some other metal which will not 
strike sparks; I is an inclined plane of metal with sieve-like perforations 




Fig. 6. 

large enough to allow dust to drop through them; ^ is a gauge which regu- 
lates the flow of grain on to the feeding roll c; 2 is a "dust chamber," which 
may be made of any size, and which may be cleaned out through the door 
m; k is the receiving block of wood, covered with copper, and at a distance 
of 1.9 millimeters from the teeth of the feeding roll. The operation of this 
feeder, which is a Belgian invention, and which has been used with great 
success in Germany, is very simple. The grain, after passing through a 
cleaner drops on to the incline, is there separated from any remaining dust 
and is then allowed to run in a thin stream — regulated by the gauge — on to 
the receiving block, where it is fed into the mill by the revolution of the 
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feeding roll. I utilize this invention, modified as above, to keep the receiv- 
ing hopper at all times full. The crushed grain, instead of falling directly 
into the elevator cups on leaving G, falls into a receiving hopper, from 
which a pipe or incline (without perforations) leads the meal past a gauge 
on to a feeder as described above, from which it passes in a thin stream 
into the elevator. On setting up a mill the relative points for both gauges 
are determined, the grain feeder and the mill is set in motion, while the 
discharger remains at rest until the receiving hopper is filled, when it is 
also set in motion. This operation is performed by the erecting machinist, 
for after the first grinding the receiving hopper is always full, as the grain 
is fed in just as rapidly at the top as the meal is discharged at the bottom. 
The only case in which the receiving hopper becomes empty is one which 
would very rarely occur in a well-conducted brewery ; that is, when the 
mill is running while no grain is on the incline. When this does occur, the 
above-described process must be repeated. 

Having explained the ordinary working of the mill, which is contained 
in a strongly-built brick building, with a brick arched floor and ceiling, the 
discharge pipe, which passes through the brick and iron floor, being made 
of thick and strong iron, so as to withstand great shocks, let us consider 
the operation of the device under extraordinary circumstances. Let us 
suppose that, either by the striking of a spark or frictional heat, an 
explosion is caused in the mill box (explosions and fires almost invariably 
originate in the mill box at the rolls). The tendency of all explosions or 
pent-up forces is to seek the easiest means of exit, and would in this case, 
in all probability, pass out through the large-sized vent pipe V (Fig. 1), 
knocking out the capping Z. The cap Z consists of a hood similar, only 
larger in size, to the caps used in summer to close up stove-pipe holes. To 
this cap is attached a rod Q, which connects the caps with a key x (enlarged 
in Fig. 4), fitting into the slotted support t/, which passes through an opening 
in the bottom of the vent pipe. The key and its slotted holder is made 
either of a certain variety of vulcanized rubber or of boxwood, soaked for 
a time in oil. The cap being knocked off^ the rod Q dislodges the key x\ 
the support y passes through the slit in the vent pipe, and the lever X, 
supported by the rope a;, :r, is released and drops. The lever, which is 
weighted at the point of contact with the rope x, has its fulcrum at w (Fig. 
1), where it is attached to the wall. In falling, the lever carries with it the 
rod r, which is connected, as shown in Fig. 1, with the cock/ of the water 
supply pipe T, and by falling turns on the water, which rushes into the 
sprinklers <, <, and hose H. The lever L also carries with it the rod r con- 
nected with the cock/ of the live steam supply pipe, turning on the steam 
which rushes into the mill box through the numerous openings o, o, o. At 
the same time a strong rod r, attached to an iron gate /, is forced down, 
cutting off all communication between the mill room and the elevator in 
the adjacent brewery. This gate, on falling, will meet with no serious 
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obstacles from crushed grain in the pipe at this point, as the grain is only- 
discharged in a thin regular stream by the discharger G, C. The result of 
all this is shown in Fig. 2. The steam is rushing into the mill box ; the 
water is turned on; the hose and sprinklers are in operation; the gate is 
shut, etc. 

An explosion would not likely find an exit in the supply pipe i, as this 
is securely closed by the wheel c, the strong gauge h and a plenum of malt 
I (Fig. 6), while the eflTect of an explosion on the exit pipe E (Fig. 1), 
would be to pack the crushed malt more tightly, forming a more impene- 
trable barrier than before, as is the case in the well known experimjent of 
" a funnel filled with sand." 

But let us suppose that the mechanism did nbt work as we anticipated. 
Let us suppose that the capping is rusted fast; that the key sticks, or, as 
has been suggested, that the explosion does not this time follow out the 
easy path I have made for it, but knocks the strongly-built mill box to 
pieces, what will occur? In this case the fire will not be as readily smoth- 
ered as would have been the case under the first supposition, when it 
would have been *' nipped in the bud." But the heat in the mill room 
would soon rise to a considerable temperature, and on reaching 160° Fahr., 
would melt the fusible solder catches which join the different sections of 
the rope x, x (Fig. 5), consisting of small, extremely inflammable prepared 
sections held together by fusible solder catches — v being one of them, 
greatly exaggerated ; the lever L would fall, and the mechanism would 
work as well as in the first case described. Let us make the very improb- 
able supposition that the fusible catches, by some unforeseen accident, will, 
on this occasion, not operate. In that case the flames, which spread very 
rapidly throughout the finely-divided dust in the room, would soon reach 
the portion of the rope x, x, above the floor. This, which is prepared 
especially inflammable, would rapidly burn through, and the mechanism 
operates as before. 

So that the building may not be flooded, and filled with steam after 
the fire is extinguished, there are cocks (not shown on the figure) on the 
supply pipes, placed below the automatic cocks, by which the water and 
steam may be turned off" until the apparatus is repaired. That no ignorant 
or malevolent employe may turn these off, and thus throw out the supply of 
the automatic system, the lower cocks are so arranged that they cannot be 
turned unless the lever L has fallen. 

Instead of steam a suppply of carbonic acid gas might be turned on 
automatically in the same manner; but, as it would be more costly and 
troublesome to keep a supply of this on hand, it is preferable to use steam, 
especially as there must always be a supply of steam in the boiler while 
there is danger of an explosion or fire, that is, while the mill is running. 

I must also state that the iron gate / (in detail in Fig. 3), has only been 
introduced as another factor of safety, for as long as the mill is properly 
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operated, that is, as long as the receiving hopper is kept full, the crushed 
grain will form a perfect barrier to all explosions. It is only where the 
mill has been carelessly allowed to run without feeding and grinding, and 
the hopper has thus become empty, and not being refilled at the next 
grinding, an occurring fire would, by the automatically closing gate, be pre- 
vented from entering the adjoining brewery building through the exit 
pipe ^ (Fig. 1.) 

The apparatus just described can, however, only be applied in brew- 
eries having separate and distinct mill houses and specially constructed 
mills. But such breweries are few and far between, and something had to 
be devised to decrease the enormous hazard and number of losses in brew- 
eries and malt-houses as they now exist, containing the risk of a badly 
arranged flour mill. Most mill boxes have side openings, in the form of 
hinged doors, which millers require to examine the interior of the roller 
chamber; these are easily blown open and act as vents for explosions. 
Artificial vent pipes, closed by a cap and key, on which an extinguishing 
system would depend, would therefore be of no avail, as an explosion 
always takes the shortest and easiest path. The following device was 
therefore applied, and has saved the insurance companies writing brew- 
eries and malt-houses in Philadelphia many losses. 

The mill was surrounded with iron sheathing, and the attachment, as 
shown in Figs. 7, 8, 9 and 10 (see pages 82, 83, 84), was made to the mill. 
The various parts are designated in the figures as follows, like letters desig- 
nating like parts. Fig. 7 is a side elevation of an improved grain mill. Fig. 
8 is a front elevation, Fig. 9 a plan and Fig. 10 an enlarged detail of the 
steam valve opening device. 

A is the cleaner box of an ordinary malt or grain mill, B the hopper 
into which the grain falls from the cleaner contained in the box A, thence 
descends between the rolls C (shown in dotted lines in Fig. 7). The 
crushed grain drops into a hopper so arranged that it is always filled while 
grinding, as before described, and from there, through an inclined chute 
B^ into the elevator leg F^ leading to the upper stories of the building. 
Instead of using a vent pipe, and depending on a key and capping to be 
removed in case of an explosion, a part of or an entire side, 2>^, of the mill 
box is suspended by means of hinges / in the upper edge thereof, whereby, 
in case of an explosion within the box, the side is free to be blown open, 
thus providing a large vent for the heated gases, and at the same time 
opens the valve of the steam supply pipe, as follows: Near the lower edge 
of the part D^ a trigger h is secured, whose outer extremity has attached 
to it a vertically depending rod i, having a weight j. Pivoted to the latter 
rod at fc is the long arm of a lever q, pivoted to a lug q^ of the valve 
chamber Z, whose short arm impinges against the stud « of a well-known 
form of spring cock or valve contained within chamber I of the pipe m, 
leading the steam from the boiler. The horizontal trigger h has an offset or 
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Figs. 7 and 10. 
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Fig. 9. 
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downward projection n, which bears against the face of a lug o, that is 
bolted to the frame-work P of the mill, shown in Fig. 7. The steam pipe 
has a branch r^ opening into the mill box, and pipes r* leading into the 
elevator boot F. 

In case of an explosion within the mill box, the side or door Z>^ will 
be blown outward, and the lug g attached to the door, bearing against the 
under side of the trigger /i, releases the latter from the lug o, which causes 
the rod i to drop instantly, and the short end of the lever q is forced 
against the valve stud «, thereby opening the valve and allowing the steam 
to rush into the mill box and elevator legs, i is a standard, with an eye m, 
through which the trigger h passes. The object of this is to limit the 
throw of the trigger, in order to prevent it from striking the mill attendant, 
or other person who may be standing by when the explosion occurs. For- 
merly the standard and eye were not attached, and the miller of one of 
the Philadelphia breweries was knocked senseless by the throw of the 
trigger through an explosion, but by the time he came to the fire had been 
extinguished by the steam, and he only found the badly charred mill box 
to explain what had struck him. Such an occurrence is now, however, 
impossible. 

w (Fig. 8) is a small door, closed by a strong spring latch hinged to the 
movable side D^ , in order to permit the inspection of the interior of the 
mill box whenever desired. It is self-evident that the hinged side or door 
D^ is only thrown open during the first moment of explosion, but then 
resumes its place through the action of gravity confining the steam in the 
mill box. 

Although the feeding hopper above the rolls will usually be filled with 
grain or malt, whose weight or inertia forms a barrier or resistance to the 
force of an explosion within the mill box in an upward direction, a means 
for extinguisliing a fire which might accidently find its way upwards or 
extend outside of the mill and elevator legs is provided. F is a rope 
(consisting of different sections held together by fusible solder catches), 
saturated with inflammable substances, whose lower extremity is fastened 
to the side of the hopper, near the bottom, and extending up on the inside 
of the hopper and cleaner chamber A, and, passing over a support or 
sheave v^, thence extends horizontally, passes over another sheave or sup- 
port v^, secured to the inside of the wall or partition X, and connects with 
the upper end of a vertical rod i^, bearing a weight j^. This rod is 
pivoted to the long arm of a pivoted lever q^, whose short arm bears upon 
the outer end of the stud «^, of a normally closed valve with a chamber 
Z^, of a water supply pipe, FF, These parts are similar in their construc- 
tion and operation to the parts described in connection with the steam sup- 
ply pipe. With the main supply pipe, FF^ are connected distributing 
pipes, pp^, running along the ceiling of the apartment in which the mill 
box is situated. These pipes have a series of sprinkling apertures. Should 
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the temperature outside of the roller apartment rise above 160° Fahren- 
heit, the fusible solder catches will separate and cause the weight to drop 
and turn on the water. But should, from some unaccountable source, the 
solder catches not separate, the flames, in extending upward, soon sever 
the extremely inflammable rope «, by burning the same, the weighted rodi^ 
falls and the short arm of lever q^ presses against the valve rod «^, opens 
the valve and the escaping water sprinkles and floods the room. This 
sprinkler system is desirable as it is not apt to leak, depends on one large, 
well-made spring valve only, and the openings will not rust shut, as there 
is no water or moisture contained in the pipes. 

This arrangement of dividing the steam system from the sprinkler 
system is greatly preferred by most brewers and malsters, as most fires, 
and in fact all fires, with one exception, which were extinguished by this 
apparatus, were extinguished by the steam before the water was turned on 
automatically and could damage the stock contained in the building. All 
before-described precautions, such as magnets, etc., should, of course, also 
be taken. 

PLOUR MILLS. 

I will not go into a detailed description of dust explosions in flour mills, 
as through the excellent paper of Prof. Tobin, and by frequent personal 
inspection of your beautiful Northwestern flour mills, you are undoubtedly 
as well, if not better acquainted with them than I am, but will only show 
you, by means of a stereopticon slide (Fig. 11, opposite), which explains 
itself, how the automatic steam jet and sprinkler attachment can be made 
to a flour roller mill and its elevator legs. Of how much value this attach- 
ment would be in extinguishing automatically explosive fires, your experi- 
ence in this class of hazards has undoubtedly taught you. 

In order that a general alarm may be given when an explosion takes 
place in any mill box, I have placed a '* contact plate " below the " trigger " 
of the device, so that instantly when the door is blown open the " trigger " 
falling, closes an electric circuit which gives an alarm. 

It is not necessary for me to explain to an audience like this the proper 
construction of " strut boards;" to tell you that it should be inclined and 
smooth, so that dust cannot accumulate on it. 

The introduction of automatic fire alarms, and of journal the rmostadts, 
is of great importance in mills. You see before you several such devices 
of the American Automatic Fire Alarm Association, and of Mr. Schaffer. 

TEXTILE MILLS. 

Let us now turn to the picker, and especially the carding room of textile 
mills. The hazard of a picker is largely caused by finely divided organic 
(lust. The hazard of a card room consists chiefly in the accumulation of 
the particles of stock carded out, which on account of their extreme light- 
ness fill the air of the room, and in settling cover everything with a very 
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inflammable substance usually known as " fly," and which, in other words, 
is a fine dust of vegetable and animal fibres. A general rule is, the poorer 
the grade of the stock the greater the amount of fly created, hence the 
greater the hazard of the card room. Wool, only, when run over the cards 
does not create much fly. When cotton or shoddy is mixed with it the 
amount of fly is greater. When cotton alone, especially dyed cotton, is 
run over woolen cards, the accumulation of fly, and hence the danger from 
fire, is greatest. If we enter a carding room in which cotton is worked over 
open woolen cards, we find a condition of things almost analogous to those 
in the flour mill. We here have the entire air filled with a finely divided 
organic substance which, under ordinary circumstances, is even more explo- 
sive and liable to ignite than finely divided flour. The only reason that we 
do not have the severe explosions that we have in flour mills is that carding 
rooms are as a rule large, and the gases caused by the almost instantaneous 
ignition find means of exit without causing explosions, while in flour mills 
we have numerous enclosed spaces, such as smutters, mill boxes, elevator 
legs, etc. 

We have before seen that a substance becomes the more inflammable 
the greater its affinity for oxygen. Thus the combustibility of a fibre 
increases directly with the avidity it has for the oxygen of the air. If, 
therefore, in the process of dyeing, the property of uniting readily with 
the oxygen of the air has been imparted to the fibre, the finely divided 
fibres, commonly called '* fiy," are more apt to ignite. It is for this reason 
that fibres dyed with certain chemicals which absorb oxygen are much 
more hazardous than the ordinary raw stock. Cotton, the purest form of 
cellulose in nature, after it is treated with chemicals required for the pro- 
duction of some colors, undergoes a change of state resembling gun-cotton. 
It is for this reason that the so-called "mixed" mills are so much more 
hazardous than the ordinary pure stock mills, the reason being that in 
mixed mills cotton and, frequently, dyed cotton, is worked over open 
woolen cards, creating a tremendous amount of fine, extremely combus- 
tible cotton-fly. I have brought with me a number of microscopic slides, 
showing the ** flies" of various stocks, which I shall be glad to exhibit 
under the microscope to those specially interested in this department of 
the subject. 

PAPER MILLS. 

We next meet our foe, dust, in the paper mill. After the rags are 
sorted they are ready for the cutter, or the machine called "the devil," 
and for producing fires this machine has done full justice to its name. 

The general construction of cutting machines consists of three or more 
knives, held fast by iron wedges, which are revolved rapidly by revolving 
the axles to which they are attached ; the rags being fed to these knives 
are cut, and from there fall onto an endless band and are removed. Fre- 
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quently, before and after cutting, the rags are passed through the dusters, 
to remove the dirt and other extraneous particles. 

Taking into consideration the hazards encountered in this department, 
we soon come to the conclusion that we have here the same risks that are 
found in the picker-room of the shoddy mill. The well-arranged shoddy 
mill has the picker mill outside of the main mill, but the paper mill, with 
few exceptions, has the cutting and dusting room inside of the main build- 
ing. The dust issuing from the rags possesses the conditions favorable for 
rapid ignition: 1. It is finely divided. 2. It is in great part of organic 
origin; in short, it has much the same qualities as that existing in a fiour 
mill. I believe that most fires, and the almost instantaneous spreading of 
the flames in cutting and dusting rooms, are caused by the ignition of the 
finely divided organic dust by a spark or frictional heat, and not by the 
ignition of the rags, the burning of these being an after occurrence. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood here, for rags can be ignited by sparks, and 
the position taken by a writer in one of our textile journals, that raw stock, 
not even cotton soaked in benzine, can be ignited by the sparks of a picker, 
and that, therefore, the supposed hazards from this source are fictitious, is 
entirely untenable. Had this gentleman, in his experiments, held his raw 
stock at the point of contact, instead of the long flame of sparks produced 
by grinding down a stone, his result would have been quite different. The 
long flame of sparks which he produced was mostly made up of so many 
hundreds or thousands of small pieces of glowing oxide of iron. We may 
view the same phenomena at the blacksmith or forging shops, where we 
also have the flame-like scintillations of oxide of iron, only in that case 
the particles are larger and can be more readily distinguished, as they are 
there produced by sudden pounding shocks, while in the first case they 
are ground to an extremely fine powder. But the experiment, as it stood, 
was not a fiiir one. We need never fear a fire from a large brickbat or 
large stone getting into a picker and being there ground down. The 
danger arises from small stones; and, secondly, most fires are produced 
by the striking of a spark, and not by grinding. If a small, hard stone 
enters a picker, and the conditions be favorable, the first steel tooth that 
strikes that stone may produce the fatal spark. Had the gentleman held 
his soaked cotton near the point of contact simultaneously on inserting the 
stone, he would have produced a diametrically opposed result from that 
obtained by him. The assertions of this gentleman are another example 
of forgetfulness in our present century. Had this gentleman lived a hun- 
dred years ago he would, when going to war or gunning, have ignited the 
powder in his barrel by exactly those means he now calls impossible, that 
is, by striking a piece of steel against a stone (the flint-lock) ; he would 
have lighted his pipe by exactly those means which he now defies any 
man to produce by experiment. We fully believe that the gentleman 

made his experiments and published his results in good faith, but false 
(7) 
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statements of tliis nature, by producing carelessness in matters where the 
utmost vigilance is required, may cause the destruction of many a fine 
mill, and cost the insurance companies thousands of dollars. It is the 
duty of every true technologist to battle against them. 

If the floors of the " rag-cutter house " are constructed of wood it is 
essential that the wooden ceilings are protected by sheet iron or asbestos 
concrete. The covering must, however, closely follow the outline of the 
ceilings, leaving no hollow spaces in which dust could accumulate. Care 
should be taken that the protected floors are not broken by stairway, ele- 
vator or hatchway openings; these should either be outside or in a separate 
stairway and elevator house, communicating with the various floors by auto- 
matic iron-lined doors. 

After this brief outline of the general construction we must next turn 
our attention to the fire appliances necessary in this, the most hazardous 
building of the mill. The quickest, as well as the best way to extinguish a 
fire, with the least amount of damage to stock and machinery, is to what 
is commonly termed "smother" it; that is, depriving the flames of oxy- 
gen, thus causing their extinction. To ** smother " a fire, it is necessary 
that the compartment in which it occurs is small. "Rag-cutting" and 
** dusting" houses should be built as small as possible, and if the mill be 
large, necessitating a capacious " cutting and dusting house," this should 
be subdivided by brick walls. There is but one practically successfiil 
material— as carbonic acid (gas) can hardly be said to have yet reached a 
sphere of practical utility— for smothering fire in limited spaces, that is, 
live steam; and especially in case of explosion and ignition of finely 
divided dust it has a most wonderful effect. In a series of experiments 
I found that the " extinguishing" effect of live steam, in small chambers, 
is almost instantaneous. 

Live steam jets, distributed throughout the building are, therefore, 
prime requisites. These should be turned on from the boiler-room outside, 
or better still, automatic steam jets should be introduced. Fire buckets, 
though troublesome in this department, as well as stand-pipes with hose 
attached, should be kept ready for instant use, although persons acquainted 
with the rapidity with which fires in these, as in picker-houses, spread, 
know that with the exception of closing all openings and turning on the 
steam the fire cannot be fought much from the inside. For all such cases 
automatic means should be employed, and for this purpose automatic 
sprinklers are desirable. 

For heating the " cutting and dusting department," steam pipes hung 
on iron are most preferable, but these should not be placed along the walls, 
as they may cause the spontaneous ignition of fatty or oily rags which 
might become piled against them. They should be hung from the ceiling, 
but low enough to allow the ready removal of the accumulated dust from 
time to time. 
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Work in this department should be suspended at close of day. 

And now, last but not least, before closing with the construction of the 
cutter-room, where this room is located in a building detached from the 
main mill and the cut stock is blown through an iron tube into the mill, 
the cut stock should be blown into a fire-proof receptacle and not upon the 
floor of the main building, as in case of fire the burning stock would be 
blown into the mill. The receiving box should be built of brick, with 
a brick arch, or which is much cheaper and nearly as good, a corrugated 
iron roof in the form of an inverted funnel with an opening in the top 
closed by a thin glass or wooden capping, which, in case of fire, would soon 
break or burn through. Automatic steam jets should be placed in the 
box, so that an insignificant fire (which could not destroy the capping) 
might be extinguished without causing a general conflagration of the cut 
rags, but on reaching larger dimensions the capping would be destroyed 
and the inflammable contents would, without causing further damage, be 
burned as if out of a chimney. The communicating opening between 
the box and the mill should be closed by an automatic iron-lined door, 
while an automatic iron-lined slide should be placed above the opening of 
the tube of the blower, which, in case of fire on either side, would close 
automatically. A light iron plate at the end of the metal spout, so hung 
that it would be kept open by the air blast when the cutter or devil is in 
operation and closed by its own weight when the cutter is stopped, would 
be an efiicient cut-off'. 

PLANING MILLS. 

We also meet finely divided and dangerous dusts in the shutes and 
conveyors of planing mills, 
and severe explosions from 
finely divided dust in them 
have come to my notice. 
If I remember correct- 
ly, one occurred near here 
(at Pullman) a few years 
ago. 

For such dangerous 
places as drying boxes and 
drying rooms, dust boxes, 
picker and cutter rooms, 
shaving vaults, etc., I have 
devised a simple automatic 
steam jet which you see on 
the screen (Fig. 12) before 
you. 

On the steam supply pipe a ring is tightly fitted, to which is attached 
a rod, which on its end is formed into a fork-like projection. On top of 
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this fork a bar is placed, to which a rod in two sections is attached. The 
two sections are held together by means of a fusible solder joint. The rod 
serves to hold in place a lever to which a weight is attached. The lever is 
connected with a valve. For this purpose a spring valve, constructed by 
the Belfield Valve Company, which will not corrode and which works 
easily and well in all cases, is used. To the bar which rests on the open 
fork a rod is attached, which passes through a small slot or pipe in the wall 
to the outside, and to it a convenient handle is attached. Now, let us sup- 
pose that a fire occurs in a room or dust chamber, and that, as is generally 
the case, the employes run out. Should one of them be cool headed 
enough, he would go to the outside, pull the handle, and thereby draw the 
bar, which rests loosely on the open fork, from the fork; the lever would 
drop and open the steam into the room. But let us suppose that the 
employ^ has not the proper amount of coolness, and he runs away without 
turning on the steam from the outside. Then the temperature will rise to 
160° F., the temperature at which the fusible solder joint will melt and 
separate (the solder joint may be fixed for any temperature by altering the 
composition and proportions of the ingredients of the solder) ; the lever 
will be released as in the former case, and the steam turned on. If the 
fire is extinguished by turning on the steam with the handle from the out- 
side before the solder melts, the steam may be turned off by pushing back 
the handle, without going to the boiler room. 

This can also be employed for turning on water or any other extinguish- 
ing fluid automatically, either into pipes and hydrants, or into a perforated 
pipe sprinkler system. 

CANDY FACTORIES. 

In candy factories we find dust in the shape of finely divided sugar 
and starch. This becomes especially hazardous when mixed with chlorate 
of potassium in manufacturing so-called potash drops. I have before me a 
small pile of a mixture consisting of chlorate of potash and sugar. You 
will notice how it inflames and is almost instantaneously consumed when I 
throw a drop of sulphuric acid upon it. This causes the charring of some 
of the sugar through the absorption of water by the acid, the oxidation 
being fed by oxygen from the chlorate of potassium. It is self-evident that 
when finely divided in air, surrounded by oxygen on all sides, it will be still 
more explosive then when in bulk. 

COAL DUST. 

The infiuence of coal dust in mine explosions has of late received great 
attention in England, France and Germany. 

William Galloway may be called the father of the Ck)al Dust Explosion 
Theory in Mines, although as far back as 1844 Lyell and Faraday, in a 
report to the Home Secretary of England on the Haswell colliery explosion, 
pointed out that the dust fed the flame, which originated in a fire-damp 
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explosion. I cannot this evening go into a detailed explanation of the 
various experiments which have been made in connection with dust explo- 
sions in coal mines, but will give the conclusions at which Prof. Abel, the 
renowned chemist, arrived, after a number of experiments which he per- 
formed. 

** 1. That coal dust in mines not only much promotes and extends 
explosions in mines, by reason of the rapid inflammability of the finely 
divided combustible, and of the readiness with which it becomes and 
remains suspended in air currents, but 

"2. That it may also itself be readily brought into operation as a 
fiercely burning agent, which will carry flame rapidly as far as its mixture 
with air extends, and will operate even as an exploding agent through the 
medium of a proportion of fire-damp in the air of the mine, the existence 
of which in the absence of dust would not be attended by any danger. 

"3. That dust from coal mines, quite apart from any inflammability 
which it may possess, can operate in a distinct manner, as a finely divided 
solid, in determining the ignition of mixtures of only small proportions of 
fire-damp and air, and consequently in developing explosive effects. 

" 4. That a particular dust in a mine may, therefore, be a source of 
danger, even though it contain only a small portion of coal or combustible 
matter. Although the explosion which may occur through the agency 
even of a non-combustible powder in the manner described, may be of 
very mild or feeble character in the first instance, it may be almost at once 
increased in magnitude and violence by coal dust which the first ignition 
will raise and bring into action. 

" 5. The proportion of fire-damp required to bring dust in a mine into 
operation as a rapidly burning or an exploding agent, even upon a small 
scale, and with the application of a small source of heat or flame, is below 
the smallest amount which can be detected in the air of a mine, even by 
the most experienced observer, with the means at present in use. 

"6. With dusts of a highly sensitive or dangerous character, in the 
presence of a source of considerable heat and flame, such as a blown-out 
shot or an overcharged hole would constitute, a small proportion of fire- 
damp, the possible existence of which in the mine might not be in the least 
suspected, may serve as the inciting cause to the development of an explo- 
sion of coal dust. 

"7. In air containing 2 to 2.75 % of fire-damp, and traveling with a 
velocity of 600 feet per minute, different coal dusts suspended in the air 
produced explosions. Air containing 2.75 % of fire-damp, and traveling at 
the same velocity, was ignited through the agency of a perfectly non-com- 
bustible powder. The same result was obtained by dust in an air current 
of 100 feet per minute, and containing only 1.5 % of fire-damp. 

"8. In the complete absence of fire-damp coal dust exhibits some Un- 
dency to become inflamed when passing a very large lamp flame at a high 
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velocity; if exposed to the action of a large volume of flame, such as pro- 
duced by the explosion of freely exposed gunpowder or guncotton, it 
exhibits in addition a decided tendency to carry or propagate flame. But so 
fiir as can be determined by experiments on a moderate scale, this tendency 
is of limited nature and very different indeed from the property of carrying 
or propagating flame, which even comparatively non-sensitive dusts possess 
in the presence of a very small quantity of fire-damp. 

"9. It may be admitted as possible that, with the large volume of flame 
and the great disturbing effect of a blown-out shot as the initiatory cause of 
the ignition of dust and its suspension in the surrounding air, such inflam- 
mation may, in the complete absence of fire-damp, be propagated to a 
greater distance than the results of small experiments would warrant one 
in assuming. But it can scarcely be maintained that the air of a mine in 
which the coal gives off" gas at all can be at any time free from fire-damp; 
and as the existence of very small and unsuspected quantities of that gas 
in the air of a mine may suffice to bring about the ready propagation of 
flame by coal dust, and thus to develop violent explosive effects, it would 
appear needless to assume that coal dust may, in the entire absence of fire- 
damp, give rise to explosions, even of only limited character, in coalmines, 
in order to account for casualties which cannot be ascribed to the existence 
of accumulations or sudden outbursts of fire-damp." 

In a report of the Royal Commission on Accidents in Mines in 1881, 
the Commission summarized as follows: 

"The propagation of fire-damp required to bring dust in a mine into 
operation as a rapidly burning or an exploding agent, even on a small scale 
and with the application of a small source of heat or flame, is below the 
smallest amount which can be detected in the air of a mine by the most 
experienced observer with the means at present in use. In air travehng 
at a velocity of 600 feet per minute different coal dusts suspended in the 
air, containing from 2 to 2.75 % of fire-damp, produce explosions. At a 
velocity of 100 feet per minute the same result was obtained with air con- 
taining only 1.5 % of gas, and ignitions of dust approaching explosions and 
extending to considerable distances were obtained with dust in air contain- 
ing much smaller proportions of gas. Mixtures of fire-damp and air 
bordering on those which will ignite on the approach of flame were instan- 
taneously inflamed by a lamp when they contained only a few particles of 
dust in suspension, and it was found that these need not be combustible, 
but that some perfectly non-combustible dusts possessed the property of 
bringing about the ignition of mixtures of air and gas by a lamp flame, 
which were otherwise non-inflammable." 

In that report special attention was also called to the terms " explo- 
sion" and "inflammation," terms which had frequently, in former times, 
been treated as synonymous. An explosion was classified as any thing 
which caused a sudden increase in pressure in the surrounding air or gases 
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from sudden and violent expansions of any substance in their neighborhood, 
while an inflammation was defined to be the quiet production of flame 
unaccompanied by sudden and violent change of pressure in the surround- 
ing gases. 

One of the most complete reports was that published by a committee of 
the Chesterfield and Derbyshire Institute of Engineers, whose extensive and 
able report was published in Vol. X of their Transactions of 1882. Among 
their number were Prof. Freire Marreco and Mr. D. P. Morrison, who had 
before made extensive experiments of their own. The apparatus used by 
this committee was an improvement on that of Mr. William Galloway, 
which he had erected at Llwinpia colliery, in Wales. He had formerly used 
it for testing safety lamps and adapted it for coal dust experiments. Fresh 
air was permitted to enter one end of a box and pass out the other into an 
upcast shaft, a lighted lamp having been placed in the box before the coal 
was introduced from a hopper. In these experiments the air was charged 
with various amounts of coal dust, from those which were hardly visible to 
those which extinguished the flame of the lamp. Various coals were also 
experimented with. 

The improved apparatus used by Prof. Marreco and Mr. D. P. Morri- 
son was a wooden tube 82 feet in length, consisting of 12-foot sections, and 
18 in. by 14 in. on the interior. It was supplied with a blowing fan, gas jet 
and heating coil, hopper for introducing coal dust, stands for pistols or 
other explosives, force and recoil indicators, a fan underneath the hopper 
to produce a mixture of coal dust, air and gas, and also with a hygrometer 
and thermometer for ascertaining the humidity and temperature. Two 
hundred and eleven experiments were made; thirty -one were thrown out, 
leaving thirty-six made with gas and dust, and one hundred and thirty-four 
with dust only. The air current was about three hundred feet per min- 
ute. The following shows the percentage of ignition under diflerent con- 
ditions, with and without gas. Not one of the thirty-six ignitions without 
gas was produced by a single pistol shot loaded with sixty grains of 
powder. 
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Mr. E. S. Hutchinson thus summarized the results of the labors of this 
committee : 

"They were unanimous that no explosion, only ignition of dust, 
occurred rmihout gas. Special circumstances must combine to insure ignition 
of dust without gas. 

'^ It appears that almost any coal dust can be inflamed under specially 
arranged conditions, such as may never occur in a mine. The same dust is 
more readily inflammable under some conditions than others. 

**Dust from floors and roadways of dusty mines did not inflame, but 
the finest and dryest particles swept off" props and bars, and such as had 
floated upward through the atmosphere and settled above screens, were 
found to be not less inflammable, if not more so, than pure coal dust 
pounded and sifted. 

" In a very dry and dusty mine only is the dust flame capable of extend- 
ing the effect of a small explosion of gas (by which, more likely than by 
any other means, it may have been itself originated, and which might be 
confined to one spot if th^re were no dust) to other gas-laden spots. 

" The finest, freshest and most infiammable coal dust fioating in the 
air current of a mine, in its ordinary working condition and free from fire- 
damp, could not, they believe, be ignited by the direct action of any blown- 
out shot, the great quantity of dust required for such an ignition being 
sufficient to make the current an intensely black cloud surcharged with 
dust. 

"The dust flame that might result from the projecting of a blown-out 
shot flame into a deposit of dust, even though augmented by passing dust, 
would not continue far from its origin. 

" There appears to be little if any danger of the ignition of dust from 
the ordinary lights of miners. 

"The indications are that in a dry and dusty mine, the air current of 
which is charged with such a low percentage of fire-damp — J to 3 %— 
the most careful observer would fail to detect it by the ordinary safety 
lamp; a heavily charged blown-out shot or violent concussion might raise 
a cloud of dust, and at once convert the air current into an inflammable 
mixture. 

"Generally, the experiments may be taken to show that the purer the 
atmosphere of a mine the greater proportion of dust required to render it 
inflammable, and conversely, the higher percentage of dust the less fire- 
damp required to bring about the same dangerous condition." 

Among the various French authors who have written on the coal dust 
theory are Du Souich, Vital, Verpilleux, Burat, Chansselle, Desbief, Jamin, 
Dombre, Goupilliere and Le Chattelier; as a rule, they discredit the the- 
ory. Among the English, besides the papers mentioned, are: A paper on 
the Explosive Properties of Coal Dust, by Mr. Charles E. Jones; a paper 
by Messrs. Henry Hall and George Clarke, read before the North England 
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Institute of Mining Engineers, on the Mechanical Effects of Blown-out 
Shots in Ventilation; a paper read in 1878, by Messrs. D. P. Morrison and 
A. Freire Marreco, before the Chesterfield and Derbyshire Institute of 
Mining, Civil and Mechanical Engineers, on Results of Some Experiments 
on the Effect of Coal Dust in Colliery Explosions. 

Lately the Prussian government has appointed a commission, which 
carried out a series of experiments in the coal mines near Neunkirchen, 
which go fer to confirm Mr. Galloway's theory, the most ultra, in ascribing 
mine explosions largely to coal dust alone, or in conjunction with fire-damp. 

The experiments of the commission were carried on near a blower of 
fire-damp, which is located at a depth of 131 yards below the surface, and 
which is capable of giving off .9 cubic feet of gas a minute. A cannon was 
placed at the closed end of a horizontal gallery 167 feet long, having a 
branch 33 feet in length, starting at a distance of 93 feet from this closed 
end. The branch gallery was then closed at both ends with two-inch 
planking, and the gun fired. In one experiment, when the gallery was 
free from fire-damp and coal dust, the fiame caused by the shot was about 
13 feet long. In another experiment, where the floor of the gallery was 
covered with coal dust iVth of an inch in thickness for 66 feet, the shot 
caused a loud detonation, and the flame extended to a distance of 88J^ feet, 
the inner planking of the branch gallery being broken. For the third 
experiment the floor of the gallery was covered with coal dust for 130 
feet, the flame extended the whole length of the gallery with great veloc- 
ity, and broke out at the upper end, extending 16 feet beyond the end, 
that is, 183 feet in all, also emerging from the branch gallery to a distance 
of several yards, the outer portion of this gallery being broken into small 
fragments. In the fourth experiment the partitions in the branch gallery 
were replaced, coal dust was thrown on the floor for a distance of 65 feet, 
and 35J cubic feet of fire-damp was introduced and difiused. The firing of 
the shot caused a flame 190 feet long, with a report like a thunder-clap; the 
inner brattice of the branch gallery was destroyed and drawn several yards 
into the main gaUery, the outer one remaining intact. The effect of the 
last two shots clearly indicated what an enormous force is produced when 
coal dust forms one of the elements of an explosion. In this manner 200 
similar experiments were carried on, made with from one to seven guns, 
all of which sustained the coal dust theory. 

OTHER DANGEROUS DUSTS. 

We find dangerous dust in charcoal mills, in the form of finely divided 
carbon; in rice, spice,, nitre and sulphur mills; also in phosphate works, 
as, for example, but a short time ago a nail caught in the grinding mill at 
M. L. Shoemaker & Co.'s Phosphate Works, at Venango street wharf, Phil- 
adelphia, causing an explosion of the dust. The same danger exists to a 
certain extent in the bark mills of tanneries; in short, everywhere where 
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finely divided organic dusts are produced. It would be impossible to go 
into the details of every case, and give the proper explanation and specific 
remedies, in a single evening. I have before, in treating of malt mills, 
described the special mode of construction of grinding mills, and all that 
is necessary is to carry out the precautions there explained, and introduce 
automatic extinguishing appliances, in order to make these departments 
comparatively safe. 

One of your members called my attention to fires belonging to a cate- 
gory similar to that which occurred at Plymouth, Mass., the rapid exten- 
sion of which seemed to be due to the quick combustion of a mixture of 
heavy smoke, or non-consumed carbon. There is no doubt, although I 
have made no experiments in this direction, that if, in a combustion cham- 
ber, through any process of incomplete combustion, there is a large amount 
of finely divided unconsumed carbon, it, on being ignited, would undoubt- 
edly produce an instantaneous fire, and the gases and rise in temperature 
resulting might cause an explosion. 

In all my experiments I have found that steam is by far the best means 
for extinguishing such fires. Automatic steam jets should, for this reason, 
be introduced in all dust chambers. 

I have before spoken of the introduction of fire buckets. We all know 
that the great difficulty we have to encounter with fire buckets is keeping 
them properly jiUed, and even in the best managed risks we frequently find 
buckets empty. This is especially the case in compartments where much 
dust is created, and where, for this reason, buckets are protected by lids. 
The contents, or better, want of contents frequently, therefore, escapes 
the notice of the superintendent. In order to overcome empty buckets in 
case of fire, which are worse than none, for they only take up room, I, in 
conjunction with Mr. Flemming, an able electrician of Philadelphia, in- 
vented an automatic electric water alarm-rack. This is a device which sets 
an electric bell into operation as soon as one-quarter of the contents of a 
bucket evaporates, and continues to ring until the bucket is filled, while it 
prevents the use of buckets for other purposes than fire, as the bell is set 
into operation as soon as the bucket is removed from the rack and con- 
tinues to ring until the bucket is replaced, properly filled. You will see, 
from the rack before you, that it is strong and simple. The fact that it 
costs no more or less than many ordinary bucket-racks should be another 
point in favor of its introduction. 

LIGHTING. 

And now a word for artificial lighting in places where finely divided 
dusts are produced. All artificial lights are dangerous in such places, 
although the incandescent electric system is most preferable, as the light 
emitting parts consist of glowing pieces of carbon, hermetically sealed inside 
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of a glass bulb, and if the system be properly erected, dangers from other 
sources need not be feared. 

The proper installation of such a system I now show you by stereopticon 
slides. By a series of experiments made in Germany it has, however, been 
proved that, under extraordinary circumstances, incandescent lights can 
ignite finely divided organic dusts. When the bulb is broken, although the 
carbon filament is destroyed in an extremely short time, there is still a 
moment in which it burns and which may be favorable to ignite the dust. 

Where gas or lard oil is used the lamps should be enclosed. But one 
trustworthy employ^ should be entrusted with the lighting of lamps, who 
should have the stringent order, neglect of which should cause his imme- 
diate dismissal, to clean aU lamp cases of the dust accumulated on them 
before lighting up. 

I now show you, by stereopticon slides, various methods and devices 
for lighting. 

It would be carrying owls to Athens to tell such an audience as this 
that the lighter mineral oils, as naphtha, gasoline and even coal oils, except 
of very high test, should not be used in this department. 

An ingenious as well as safe method of lighting recently introduced in 
the still room of one of our largest distilleries might well be applied to 
picker, cutter and milling rooms. The walls were perforated by sevei-al 
openings about a foot square, and over these, near the inner jambs, strong 
pieces of plate glass were securely walled into the masonry; into the 
remaining niches, from the outside, powerful lard oil lamps were set, 
behind which reflectors were placed, thus producing a strong and pleasant 
light in the room without the ordinary accompanying dangers of artificial 
lights. 

The President — 

The Professor would be glad to have the members make any inquiries 
of him relating to the subject under discussion to-night, that they may 
have in mind. 

Mr. T. H. Smith- 
There is one point I would like to have brought out a little more 
clearly, and that is this : The Professor spoke of driving the pins through 
the insulating material and forming an arc whereby these finely divided 
substances were ignited by an electric spark. But how is it with electric 
sparks in the open air? Have you made any experiment of that kind ? 

Prof. Hexamer — 

Yes, sir; any spark, even if it be of very short duration, if the dust be 
very finely divided, and if the dust be dry, may be ignited. The great 
work that is to be accomplished is to find out in every case how finely 
divided a dust must be to be ignited by a spark; and secondly, how dry it 
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must be. Of course, the fineness we can only ascertain by taking very fine 
bolting cloth. The dryness we measure by extracting the humidity and 
thoroughly drying it, and then adding a certain amount of water until we 
arrive at the point when it ceases to explode. Of course, this is a tremen- 
dous field, and will be the work of a life-time to properly carry out. 

Mr. Smith— 

At the time Professor Tobin gave us his lecture on " Flour Dust," he 
had what he called his air-gun, which you, perhaps, have not seen. In 
using that he spoke of the electric spark. He said he never had tried it on 
the dust, and did not know how it would work. Now, the question is, 
taken in a mill run by belts, for instance, there is an amount of electricity 
developed by those belts and thrown off. Will that be thrown off in suffi- 
cient quantity to ignite the dust? 

Prof. Hexamer — 

It would. The amount of electricity that can be generated by belts is 
very large, and under certain circumstances really extraordinary. I have 
entirely filled Leyden flasks with heavy charges of electricity from belts. 
In William Worden & Co.*s factory— a large machine-shop in Philadelphia- 
it is a standing joke with the engineer to get his various friends in the fac- 
tory there to smell the electricity; and to get a Leyden jar filled with 
electricity, of course, causes a discharge. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I move, before adjourning, that the thanks of this Association be 
extended to the gentleman who has just addressed us, and that his lecture 
and the illustrations appear in the Proceedings of our convention in full. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I move we adjourn to 9:30 a. m. to-morrow. 

The motion was carried, and the convention adjourned. 



SECOND DAY. 

The convention re-assembled at 10 o'clock a. m., September 
24, 1885, President Whitlock in the chair. 

The President — 

Before proceeding with the regular programme, we will hear from the 
committee that was appointed yesterday on amendments of Constitution 
and By-laws, of which Mr. Holman, I believe, is chairman. 
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KEPOKT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

Mr. I. W. Holman, chairman, submitted the following 
report : 

Mr. Pbbsidbnt: Your committee to which was referred certain 
amendments to Constitution and By-laws, beg to report as follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Aeticle 3. After the words in parenthesis, add *' Compact Manager, 
Secretary, or Local Board Commissioner." 

BY-LAWS. 

Add to Section 1: "Any member of this Association, in good standing, 
retiring from the insurance business, either temporarily or permanently, 
may, upon application to the Secretary, be placed upon a list to be known 
as Associate Members. Such associate members shall be liable for one- 
half the regular dues or assessments; they shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges of active members, except that of voting and holding office. 

No person shall become an associate member except as above pro- 
vided. 

On any associate member re-entering the insurance business, so as to 
be eligible to full membership, the Secretary shall mark his name off the 
list of associate members, and upon application transfer him to the list of 
active members. Persons so transferred shall not be liable for any mem- 
bership fee, but shall pay the regular dues or assessments." 

Add to Section 4: "And it shall be his duty, as part of his report each 
year, to read in full the names of all members who have not paid their 
dues for the preceding meeting, and which persons shall be ineligible to 
membership until all past dues are paid." 

Add to Section 14: "The Secretary shall issue no complimentary or 
visitors' tickets to any one eligible to membership within the territory of 
the Association. He shall insert in each ticket the name of the party 
admitted and the member requesting the ticket, and a list of all tickets 
thus issued shall be kept by him." 

Respectfully submitted, 

I. W. HOLMAN, \ 

A. W. SPALDING, [ C(mm\Jliee, 

C. W. POTTER, ) 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes — 

I move that the report of the committee be received and adopted. 

Mr. J. G. Finnic — 

Before that motion is put, I should be glad to have the whole of that 
first section, as to who is eligible to membership, read. I do not remem- 
ber just what the section is that is amended by the report. 
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Mr. Holman read Article III of the Constitution as it now 
stands, and also with the amendment added. 

The motion to receive and adopt the report was carried. 

Mr. J. B. Bennett, chairman of the committee on that part 
of the President's Address relating to Compacts and Local 
Boards, submitted the following report : 

REPORT OF C50MMITTEE ON C50MPACJTS AND LOCAL BOARDS. 

Chicago, III., Sept. 24, 1885. 
To THE Fire Underwriters* Association of the Northwest: 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the President's 
Address as relates to Compacts, find the only points referred to is a hope- 
ful and favorable mention of the Compact plan, with the item of its 
expense as being questioned by some companies. 

We heartily concur with the President's favorable views, and believe 
this subject of expenses is in good charge in the hands of the several 
Local Board Commissions, for they will certainly be able to treat all 
such minor points as &cts and circumstances, from time to time, indicate 
to be proper. 

We infer this question of expense arises now more particularly from 
the general unsatisfactory condition of fire insurance, with the considera- 
tion the matter of any and all expense is receiving, than of objection to 
the plan of Compacts itself. It must be remembered that these Compacts 
are of such recent introduction they have as yet only faintly demonstrated 
their usefulness and value, and your committee feel satisfied that with the 
advantages of time and the improved service the Compact Managers will 
be able to perform, will ultimately prove this plan to be one of very great 
service and value to all concerned. 

Possibly, if the Managers were designated and entitled Surveyors, it 
would not only define but more clearly indicate the chief duty. There is 
something in a name, and the title of Manager may be found to be a 
strained one for the limited and restricted power granted to the chief 
local officer of the Compact plan. 

The subject of Local Boards is so familiar to you all, and as the Presi- 
dent's Address occupies so little time and space on it, we leave it with the 
field force, as he has, as sufficient, without further remark. 

J. B. BENNETTi ) 

H. CLARKSON, \ CommiUee. 

WM. F. ROSS, ) 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

I move that the report of the committee be received and adopted. 
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The motion was carried. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I will be prepared in about half an hour, if the meeting will enter- 
tain it, with the report of the Committee on Gathering Statistics of Fire 
Losses and the Experiences of Companies, upon which I spoke laat night. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I wish to make a motion that the Secretary be requested to have the 
Constitution and By-laws, as they now stand, printed with the report this 
year as an appendix thereto ; that he be also requested to have 300 copies 
printed separately for the use of members. 

The motion was carried. 
Mr. W. F. Fox- 
On behalf of the committee appointed to consider that part of the 
President's Address relative to Contingent Commissions, I would say that 
in fifteen minutes, if I can have a conference with my confreres, we will 
be ready. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

As there are some members who probably will want to leave on the 
afternoon train, I move that the election of officers be made the first order 
of business after the intermission. 

The motion was carried. 
The President — 

It will now be our pleasure to listen to a paper by Mr. J. G. Finnie on 
"The Best System of Inspection." 

THE BEST SYSTEM OF INSPECTION. 

Mk. Pbbsident and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters* Association op 

THE Northwest: 

Some two or three years ago the writer was appointed by the then 
President of this Association as one of a committee to report upon the 
best system of inspection. The time given the committee in which to 
formulate and set forth their views was about two hours. Realizing the 
magnitude and importance of the subject intrusted to us, we of the com- 
mittee simply reported that we were unable, in so short a time, to do it 
justice, even in a small way, and recommended that the matter be brought 
up before some future meeting of the Association for a more mature con- 
sideration. So fer as the writer is informed, the question has not since 
then been formally discussed by us, and while we have heard from several 
of our older and abler members "How to Inspect a Risk," '*How to 
Inspect a Flour Mill," and how to inspect other special kinds of hazards, 
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and while I do not propose to give you a repetition of those views, it is 
intended in this article to treat of the subject in a more general way, and 
if I succeed in advancing to you any ideas new or valuable in connection 
with this *' twice-told tale," my object in again volunteering to appear 
before you in the role of an essayist will have been fully accomplished. 

In this present day of worse than "small things" to the insurance 
companies — when dividends are few and light, often made from the funds 
accumulated in past years of profit to satisfy grumbling stockholders, and 
not from current returns — it has become a very serious problem how under- 
writing is to be preserved upon even a comparatively profitable basis. 
The insurance press has dealt with the problem ad infinitum. Officers, 
Managers and field men are discouraged and demoralized. All manner of 
expedients in the way of unions, tarifl" associations. State Boards and 
increased rates have been tried, but do not seem to remedy the constantly 
growing evil of disastrous losses to underwriters. Old and conservative 
companies, in charge of the most brilliant and experienced managements, 
with past records of unvarying success, seem to be fully as susceptible to 
the prevailing epidemic as their younger and less experienced colleagues. 
Surely it would seem that, with all the assistance of scientific classification 
collated during long years of experience, enabling them to tell to a nicety 
just what business has cost to carry — with the wisdom gathered during the 
fiery times of 1871-2, and the demoralization consequent upon the disor- 
ganization of the old National Board several years later — ^they should be 
able to master the present situation so as to entice back into the coffers of 
the companies the satisfactory profits of former years. Can it be that 
these gentlemen are losing their cunning as skillful underwriters, and that 
the younger generation are not supplying their places ? Or, is there some 
occult reason why this country shows a steady increase of fires and a 
steady decrease of profit to the insurance companies ? For several years 
past this state of affairs has been growing gradually worse, until the 
United States to-day presents the somewhat curious spectacle of a steady, 
healthy, rapid growth in population, wealth and prosperity, with an 
inverse ratio of increase of fire losses— a combination of circumstances so 
anomalous, when compared with that existing in the "effete monarchies" 
of the Old World, as to cause us to wonder for some explanation, and 
whether underwriting is really a science, or only speculation. Far be it 
from me, as a patriot, to intimate for a moment that our American talent 
is not of the very highest order, for the evil seems to he elsewhere. And 
our fire departments are as good as any in the world, and our fire patrols 
(where we have them) the best — I think even our good friend of the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade will admit that fact now — ^but still the heavy losses will 
come. How far this discouraging situation is due to the companies them- 
selves, and to faults in their practices, will be ably presented to you at this 
meeting by one of our other members, who will doubtless show you that 
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loose underwriting, excessive competition, jealousy and lack of good faith 
amongst companies, and too hasty and liberal adjustments of losses have 
much to do with it, and I feel so thoroughly in sympathy with the subject 
he has chosen, " Our Responsibility," as to regret that it debars me from 
touching upon it more extensively. 

But as to inspections : The writer, in the last ten years, has had 
a rather extensive experience as a field man in the West and South, 
from Dakota to Florida, and has often wondered how the companies 
could get along with so little inspection of their business, and even 
that little not always good. This fact is especially noticeable in the 
Southern field. The only reasonable explanation I could ever see 
is, that too many companies neglect that kind of work entirely, and 
depend, virtually, on the inspection done by their larger colleagues, who 
are provided with fiill corps of field men. The latter may or may not 
be competent for their work, or possibly may never have inspected 
the particular risk submitted to the office, but very often is the office in- 
spector satisfied as to any doubts he may have concerning a risk when 
the daily report or application shows, among other companies on it, such 
names as the ^^na, or Home, or Hartford, or others of the big ones. 
" If the ^tna and Home can carry it, we can," is probably his thought, 
and so the risk is passed and forgotten until the loss report comes in, when 
it often transpires either that it has never been inspected at all, or that 
the work has been done carelessly by an incompetent man. This illustra- 
tion applies particularly to special hazards, and concerning them we have 
much to learn from the better class of mutual companies, who will accept 
a line on nothing which their inspectors have not already seen, and such 
inspectors are selected as being experts on that particular class of hazard. 
I can not better illustrate how sometimes a company is deceived by a well- 
worded report from a Special Agent who has, possibly, done his work care- 
lessly or ignorantly, than to relate the experience of a certain gentleman 
who, after serving some years as a successful Local Agent, was engaged by 
one of his leading companies as a Special Agent. On one of his first trips 
he had occasion to inspect their business in one of the smaller towns in 
this State. * After looking over the risks in force he, pursuant to instruc- 
tions, also inspected all the special hazards in the place. Amongst these 
was a certain flour mill which impressed him favorably, and on his arrival 
at the next town, in making up his report to the Manager in Chicago, he 
spoke of the risk as one of the best he had ever seen— recommending a full 
line of 15,000 on it. His route caused him to double back on the same 
road, and the next day in passing by the site of the flour mill he beheld it 
in ashes. With a keen eye to making a brilliant reputation, Mr. Special 
rushes into the postal car, bribes the clerk to give him back his letter to 
the Manager, and at his next stopping point amends his report so as to con- 
demn the late mill as dirty, badly crowded, under poor management, etc., 

(8) 
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and concluded by a recommendation that the risk be declined if sent in, 
aB its burning was only a matter of short time. With such &cts before 
him, how could the Manager think otherwise than that he had secured a 
jewel of a field man, and congratulate him accordingly on his good judg- 
ment and devotion to the company's interests ! As this experience was 
related to me by the hero of the exploit himself, I have no reason to doubt 
its authenticity. 

Again, many of you may never have heard of that other representa- 
tive of one of the old-line conservative American companies in a certain 
city in the far South. Arriving at the agency, he was beguiled by some old 
friends into going off on a marine picnic down the bay, where, under the 
influence of the sociability and conviviality so pleasant in that section of 
country, he spent a week without returning to town. At the expira- 
tion of that time, " a little disfigured," but anxious to make some showing 
to his company for the time lost, he called on his agents, who, in their 
friendly desire to help him out of the difficulty, suggested that he take up 
the agency, and cancel all pending business. This was done, an elaborate 
report on the undesirability of the town, from an underwriting standpoint, 
mailed to the company, and in about six weeks the place burned, saving 
them some $30,000 in losses. A trip to the home office, a banquet, con- 
gratulations, increase of salary, and a handsome testimonial in shape of 
a gold watch and chain, suitably inscribed, followed. It took several years 
for the reputation earned by this brilliant achievement to wear away, and 
the company to learn that the inspection of business through " glasses," 
ten miles from the agency, might sometimes prove a happy idea, but not 
always. I give these two illustrations of insurance charlatanism, not as a 
reflection on the honest work and ability of the field force, of which I have 
been a member and admirer for a number of years, but only to show how 
easily a fleeting reputation is made by a fortunate accident, and that there 
is a certain element of luck in underwriting which no amount of science 
can temporarily overcome. 

That the present unsatisfactory state of underwriting in this country is 
due to inferior building, over-insurance, and the general looseness of prac- 
tice arising from excessive competition amongst the companies can not, 
I think, be doubted, but to find the remedy is a difficult problem. My 
opinion is that the insurance companies have it in their power to do away, 
to a great extent, with these evils. The competition feature hardly comes 
within the province of this article, but it is with the first two points that 
I would have them deal. Had we in this country the excellent govern- 
ment regulations in force with most of the kingdoms of the Old World, as 
to building and over-insurance, we would probably never have reached the 
present crisis. But under our great and glorious republic government inter- 
vention about such matters is not to be expected for a moment. The aver- 
age American citizen would rather see the millions of dollars taken annually 
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from our wealth by fire waste increased tenfold than submit to the indignity 
of any sort of government supervision over his business aflfairs. This feel- 
ing on the part of insurers, with a conviction, growing year by year, that 
insurance money is the easiest to collect — ^that books are easily manipu- 
lated to show excessive losses — that the companies seldom, if ever, see 
their risks, and then only superficially, is doubtless a primary cause lead- 
ing to the number of fires from "unknown origin" with which Adjusters 
have to deal daily. It therefore remains for the insurance companies to 
take hold of the matter with a strong hand and united action. 

The plan I would suggest for accompUshing the desirable end of 
diminishing the evils of over-insurance, inferior building, and careless- 
ness, criminal or otherwise, by owners or tenants, is by means of Bureaus 
of Inspection, to be controlled and managed by the companies. All of 
you appreciate the excellent work done by the periodical inspections made 
in this city by the fire department and patrol, and it is that system which 
should be introduced, as far as possible, throughout the country. Locate 
the central ofiices at the various headquarters of the different insurance 
organizations now in existence, with sub-offices at such points as may seem 
desirable, giving them such territory as they can properly handle. Let 
proper men be employed, clothed with full authority to inspect every risk 
in their field from top to bottom, and have it done frequently. Let them, 
if necessary, inspect the books of each Local Agent, ascertaining the 
insurance carried by any or every risk in the town, and if any indications 
of carelessness, over-insurance or fraud are discovered, let the Inspector 
have the requisite authority to have such evils remedied at once, or the 
policies all canceled. For the inspection of special hazards I would only 
employ such men as are experts upon the particular class of risks entrusted 
to their charge, benefiting by the favorable experience of the mutuals. 
And for the promulgation of all these surveys and reports, proper arrange- 
ments should be made to lay them promptly before all the companies. 

In favor of my plan, I would advance : 

FiT9iL. Even with the larger companies, ha^dng full corps of Special 
Agents, the inspection of any one agency can hardly be accomplished oft- 
ener than twice a year, while a great majority of the companies get reports 
much less frequently; some never at all. Under the bureau system pro- 
posed, thorough inspection reports can be laid before all the companies at 
regular intervals, and their attention called to anything wrong, thus giving 
the smaller companies the benefit of accurate knowledge of their risks, 
such as they never get now, nor can they get it from their office inspectors. 

SecoTid. The inspection would be full and impartial, and give the com- 
panies not only a clear idea of their own risks, but of all those adjacent 
and exposing. For instance, should the Special Agent for Company A 
visit a certain agency to look over their business, granting that he is thor- 
oughly competent and makes a proper report on the risks carried by that 
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company, he does not know and can not tell the amount of insurance car- 
ried by, or the moral hazard of, the risk adjoining, say in an omnibus block 
or frame range. True, he can, and doubtless does, ascertain all vital par- 
ticulars as to his own business, but he has no means of knowing the amount 
of insurance carried by, financial standing and reputation of the next-door 
neighbor, insured in Company B, in another agency. It would be the 
duty of the Bureau Inspector to lay before all the companies any objec- 
tionable features, physical or moral, connected with the risks carried 
by Company B, as well as by Company A. In addition to this, his 
reports would be strictly impartial. Being connected with no particular 
company or agency, he would be necessarily free from the bias which so 
often influences Special Agents to pass risks because the Local Agent is a 
good fellow and has treated him nicely, or does his company a good busi- 
ness, which he does not wish to prejudice by a too close supervision or too 
stringent orders as to cancellations. I think there are but few of us field 
men who have not, more than once, waived our first impressions under 
such influences, and I am sure that the office men will sometimes pass a 
risk, not on its merits, but because the agent is sending in a large volume 
of premiums and insists on the risk being carried. Some of the larger 
companies have already, to a limited extent, adopted this plan of inde- 
pendent supervision apart from their regular field force, and I know of 
one or two of them whose practice is to send an Inspector from the home 
office at intervals to report on the fire departments, water supply, and 
general physical hazard of their larger agencies, such inspections being 
made without reference to or consultation with Local Agents. 

Third, For the inspection of special hazards, by all means have 
experts upon such particular lines as will justify it. For flour mills, a flour 
mill expert; for saw mills, a saw mill iBxpert; for cotton mills, an expert in 
that line; and so on through the list. That a man of average intelligence, 
making a specialty of inspecting certain lines of risks, is better qualified to 
judge of their merits than one who has every variety to inspect, can not 
be doubted; and this rule stands good as well to the office as to the field 
force, for the Inspector needs to be unusually gifted who can judge equally 
well of a flour mill in Minnesota and a phosphate fertilizer works in South 
Carolina; a -saw mill in Michigan or Wisconsin, and a cotton-seed oil mill 
in Georgia; or a cotton mill in New England, and a sugar mill, or cotton- 
gin, or rice mill in Louisiana. Special hazards should be gone through and 
inspected regularly and often, and reports made on them to all the com- 
panies. Especial attention should be given that all requirements as to 
lights, oil, waste, clear space, etc., are observed by the insured. Only 
within the last week or two the writer has been on a loss upon a saw and 
planing mill, where all the policies on lumber contained the 100 feet clear 
space clause. After the fire occurred it was discovered that the guaranty 
had been entirely ignored and lumber piled within forty feet of the mill, 
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and consequently burned, when the extra sixty feet would doubtless have 
saved it, entailing a loss on the companies of some |20,000. Of course, 
the policies were technically voided, and the companies interested will 
probably contest the claim on that ground, but the litigation will be tedious 
and uncertain, and had it not been for a favorable combination of time 
and wind, a large amount of other property would have burned, and with 
it all evidences as to the violation of the guaranty. No doubt the Local 
Agents knew of this violation, but it is hard now-a-days to find such a rara 
avis as a Local Agent who will risk the chance of a controversy with a profit- 
able customer, paying large premiums annually, for the sake of saving the 
companies a few thousands of dollars. I do not doubt but that nearly or 
all of the saw and planing mills in that town, as weU as others, are ignor- 
ing their space guaranty and piling lumber where they please, and the 
companies carrying their risks are ignorant of the fact. A live, fearless 
Inspector, employed by all the companies, and independent of Local 
Agents and influence, and of assured alike, would lay such facts before 
them and have the proper remedy applied at once. 

Fourth. The moral influence of such thorough and independent 
inspection would be inestimable. As I have said before, the idea seems 
to be growing among insurers that insurance money is the easiest of all to 
collect, and that they can violate guarantees and conditions of policies with 
impunity, and this growth of public opinion is not surprising in view of 
the eagerness with which many Adjusters hasten the settlement of losses to 
gain the prestige of prompt payment for their companies, and the general 
lack of backbone on the part of Local Agents where any big, profitable 
customer is concerned. This much is the outgrowth of the present reck- 
less competition and the iFault, largely, of the companies. To remedy this 
state of afl&iirs the insuring public must be taught that the insurance com- 
panies have some rights which the public are bound to respect, and I know 
of no more forcible way of impressing them with that idea than for the 
companies to take hold of and perfect some such system of inspection as 
I have suggested. Sharp, shrewd business men are not slow in learning 
how much jealousy, and discord, and reckless forcing of business exists 
among us, and that they can, as a rule, manipulate Local Agents ad libitum. 
The Local Agent is human and loves his commissions, which are his liveli- 
hood. Insurance capital is regarded as a kind of public fund, claims upon 
which, no matter the character or amount, are legitimate, and I believe the 
time has come when the companies, like that historical jury of " sporting " 
men, " must stick together ** and do away with this state of affairs. 

That the scheme I have proposed will be regarded by many of you as 
** Utopian " and impracticable, I do not doubt, but I believe it to be one 
important move towards stopping the constant increase in our loss ratios. 
High rates have proved unavailing, for the average percentage is greater 
than years ago, when losses were lighter and profits greater. The expense 
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would be large and the labor of perfecting the details of the work, which 
I have set forth only in the rough, would be greater; but serious maladies 
require heroic treatment, and I believe the expense and labor would be 
repaid tenfold by the results. The plan does not involve abolishing the 
regular field force of such companies as have sufficient business to justify 
their employing such, for their Special Agents would still be as valuable in 
carrying out their peculiar views as to lines and hazards, cultivating agents, 
and looking after their general interests as before ; but even that expense 
would be materially lessened. To carry on the work intelligently and suc- 
cessfully would necessarily require a high order of talent, both as to the 
managers of the bureaus and the inspectors, but if one-tenth part of the 
losses which occur from careless over-insurance and violations of guaran- 
tees, which might easily be prevented by proper supervision, is saved to 
the companies, the money will have been excellently well spent. 

As I have said before, my aim has been only to give a brief outline of 
the plan proposed, for to perfect the details would require much time and 
thought, and they could hardly be covered in a paper of suitable length; 
but I respectfully submit it to the companies, not claiming that it is either 
new or original, but as coming nearer the remedy for the evils of to-day 
than any other plan which has been proposed, and I believe the present 
crisis justifies the companies in considering it seriously. If there is any 
grave obstacle in the way it will be from the lack of cooperation which 
past experience has taught us to expect from many companies who, with 
due respect to them, seem often to prefer a steady annual loss on business 
to accepting the suggestions of or cooperating with their colleagues for the 
general good, illustrating but too truly the fact that the profession of under- 
writing is like those of law and medicine — one in which it is hard to gauge 
accurately any man's exact ability for lack of a proper standard by which 
to compare, and one in which every member seems to have the idea buried 
away down in his " true inwardness '* that he knows just a little more 
about it than his neighbors. 

The Secretary read the following telegrams and letter : 

Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 23, 1885. 
To J. C. Griffiths, Secretary: 

Am delayed here on losses, and am unable to attend the Association 

meeting. Hope you are having a pleasant session. Please renew my 

membership. P. S. CAMPBELL, 

Adjuster. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 23, 1885. 
To J. L. Whitlock, President : 

At the last moment I find I cannot go to the meeting. Will send my 

paper. J. PEETREY. 
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Adibondack Lodge, Sept. 11, 1885. 
To J. L. Whitlock, President: 

Dear Sir : It is with much regret that I am compelled to ask you to 
release me from my promise to speak on "Contingent Commissions to 
Agents " at the approaching meeting of the Northwestern Association. 
I am here in the mountains seeking health, and I shall not reach New 
York until the end of next week, when I shall have been absent from 
business seven weeks, and it will be impossible to leave again in time to be 
in Chicago for your meeting. I had arranged some thoughts for the occa- 
sion without committing them to paper, however, and would have been 
much pleased had I been able to be with you. The loss I consider mine, 
not yours. I trust that you will have the subject discussed by some one 
more able to do it justice. I have suggested to Mr. Townsend to have Mr. 
Moore present it, which would be very desirable. 

Wishing your Association a pleasant and profitable meeting, and again 
thanking you for personal favors, 

I am, very truly yours, P. NOTMAN. 

The President — 

Major J. L. McCluer, General Manager of the Compact System in a 
number of States, will now enlighten us on that system, the subject being : 
"The Compact System : Its Value to the Public and to Insurance Com- 
panies." 

Mr. J. L. McCluer— 

In the paper which I shall read, I have considered the subject of my 
theme in a general and brief manner. Whatever, therefore, it may lack in 
intrinsic merit, I trust, on account of its brevity, that it may be fevorably 
received. 

THE COMPACT SYSTEM ; 
Its Value to the Public and Insurance Companies, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Association 

OF THE Northwest : 

In discussing this question, it will be necessary to trace the origin and 
reason of the introduction of the Compact System. In the early days, 
when there were but few companies in the agency business, great care was 
observed in the selection of agents. The rule was, to try and secure the 
very best business man that could be obtained — one that commanded and 
deserved the respect of the community in which he lived. The agent was 
considered an integral part of the company. He was educated to believe 
that he was vitally interested in its welfare; therefore, was scrupulously 
careful in obeying instructions, and exceedingly watchful in the selection 
of risks. He was in close and direct correspondence with the company, 
feeling an honorable pride in being its representative. He was always 
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anxious to secure proper and adequate rates. His efforts were always hon- 
estly in behalf of the interests of his company. 

The community, having fiill confidence in him, yielded to his judgment 
in the matter of rates, feeling secure and safe with a policy received from 
him, which was paid for on delivery, with the correct idea that they were 
being fevored by the company in securing its protection, and did not feel 
that they were doing the company a great honor to take the policy, but, on 
the other hand, were gratified and honored to secure its protection upon 
the payment of the premium. 

These were the halcyon days of the Agency System, now gone glim- 
mering in the shadowy past. As the Agency System extended, and com- 
panies multiplied, competition was quickened. Then came the necessity 
for the Special Agent, whose duty was to educate and advise the new 
appointee and aid him in soliciting business. 

The Special of former times was selected on account of his eminent 
fitness. He went forth with genuine pride in his calling, regarding him- 
self as a member of a reputable fraternity, bearing with him the honor and 
integrity of his superiors. He was far remdved from all sharp practices; 
would scorn a contemptible action; was&ithfiil to his trust; abhorring a 
falsehood; manly, honest and true. These were the days when care and 
caution were used in the selection of Special Agents. The Jeffersonian 
test: "Is he honest, worthy and qualified?" was applied. This manner 
of selecting a Special is now but a memory. Instead, the qualifications 
most generally thought of by many companies are: "Is he sharp, tricky 
and cheap, and is he possessed of many of the attributes which appertained 
to the celebrated law firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap? " As the Agency 
System increased, and the army of Specials came marching through the 
land, they soon routed the honest and faithful agent by their criticism of 
his business and assumption of authority, taking from the Local Agent all 
idea of responsibility to the company, and we have, in the place of the 
honest, prudent agent, the " Commission Agent," whose only idea of the 
business is to secure the profit for himself, recommending undesirable 
risks, believing it to be a sharp trick to get a bad risk " to stick,^^ 

Unfortunately, in the judgment of many in our profession, the acme of 
perfection is success, regardless of the manner or means by which it is 
achieved. 

The multiplicity of companies, the manufacture of Specials by the 
wholesale, and the inordinate greed for business by companies, Specials and 
Locals brought about a regular " Pandora's box." The cormorant com- 
panies, " Quirk, Gammon & Snap " Specials, and the grasping Locals 
became numerous, greedy, tricky and unscrupulous. From this state of 
affairs the necessity of organization for the purpose of getting back again 
to something like feir practices was apparent, and the National Board 
System was inaugurated. Many of the evils were weeded out, but still 
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the army is infested with many traitors in the ranks, and will be so 
infested until the day when the Great Conflagration shall end all, and the 
Supreme Adjuster makes up the final proofs. 

The National Board System took all authority from Local Agents. 
Rates were made by a corps of so-called experts, approved and promul- 
gated from a headcenter. Too many rules, too much red tape, too much 
delay in correcting bad practices, broke down this system. Then com- 
panies went wild in transferring all authority to Local Agents to make rates, 
and ye Local was a very " demi-god " — for awhile— but he had been spoiled 
by too much cajolery, and was not worthy of the high trust reposed in 
him. 

"With but few exceptions, the system of Local Board rating by Local 
Agents had to be abandoned, except in name. Then came the State Board 
organizations and the Compact System, trying to avoid the shoals and 
quicksands on which the Insurance Barque had all but foundered. The 
Compact System is the last effort to secure safe and profitable conduct of 
the business. It is now on trial and it remains to be seen what will be the 
end. So far it appears to be the ark of safety in the flood of demoralization. 
It is, however, as yet in its infancy, and is in danger of being smothered 
in its swaddling clothes, on account of the unbridled eagerness and enthu- 
siasm of its supporters, and the unwise and injudicious antagonism of its 
opponents. It had its origin in probably the most turbulent and unruly of 
Local Boards, but we trust it may, like its wonderful birthplace, continue 
to grow and increase until it becomes the glory and pride of the country. 

The Compact System is 

BENEFICIAL TO THE COMPANIES, 

in that it secures adequate and fair rates, binds the agents to a faithful per- 
formance of obligations, destroys in a measure the baneful effects of the 
dishonest and " Commission Agent," and eliminates many dangerous ele- 
ments from the insurance business by a careful examination of risks, 
inducing property owners to make improvements for the better protection 
of their property, thereby destroying the causes of many accidental fires. 
The Compact Manager is the most valuable man in the community in 
which he lives, so far as protection from fires is concerned. If he is faith- 
ful to his duties, he is constantly on the alert, on the lookout for danger. It 
is in his power to prevent much loss to companies and community. It is his 
business to be watchful of all dangers, calling the attention of the insured 
to defects and dangers, and advising companies of facts which agents, 
in anxiety for commissions, fail to give notice. The Manager sees where 
risks can be improved and calls the owner^s attention to it. He has it in 
his power to aid largely in stopping the fire-waste, and it should be his 
duty, whenever he sees danger from carelessness or any other cause, to 
notify insured and have it corrected ; if not attended to, call the companies' 
attention and have insurance canceled before too late. 
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Compact Managers should be instructed that it is their duty to lookout 
for all dangers from fires when making rates, and to promptly notify com- 
panies, when making report of risks passing through their offices, of any 
danger of which they may have knowledge, that the agent, in the desire for 
commission, overlooks. In my judgment, this is one of the most important 
duties to be observed by Managers, but it does not have the proper consid- 
eration, as the Managers are timid and do not like to interfere with Local 
Agents' business, frequently passing risks where a word of caution to com- 
panies would save them much loss. The system being new, the Managers are 
not yet fully educated to the responsibiUty of their duties in this direction. 
They are having a triangular warfare all the time, being assailed by com- 
panies, agents and insured, when, in truth, they are the best friends of all— 
of the company, in securing fair and adequate rates, and protecting from 
danger by promptly reporting fiicts which come under his observation; of 
the honest agent, in aiding in the faithful discharge of his duties and stand- 
ing between him and the insured on the question of rates; of the insured, 
in advising and instructing how to improve his risk so as to secure the 
lowest rate and safe protection from fire. And yet, notwithstanding these 
fects, he is the target for volleys of sharp criticisms from the companies; 
the Job who must bear all the abuse of the agent for loss of business, and 
is expected to be patient under the bulldozing and unfair accusations of the 
insured. In a word, a man, to be a successful Compact Manager, should 
have bravery similar to David, wisdom Uke unto Solomon, firmness as 
uncompromising as Joseph, meekness of the quality of Moses, and patience 
equal to the forbearance of Job. 

The Compact System has been greatly injured by a want of confidence 
on the part of companies, and the desire to avoid the expense of securing 
competent men. First-class men should be employed for the positions, 
and they should be given sufficient jurisdiction to justify the payment of 
competent salaries. Unless these two requisites are made, it will not give 
satisfaction, but will certainly prove a lame and halting afikir, full of disap- 
pointments and failures. With the large number of companies in the field 
competing for business, the great number of careless and incompetent 
agents, and the prevalent disposition to beat an insurance company, the 
Compact System is now about the only protection offered. It is the best 
means to secure adequate rates and the proper conduct of the business as 
against the greed of agents and the carelessness of the people. The neces- 
sity for some system to meet these evils is apparent. If representatives of 
companies were selected having a due and proper conception of their 
appointments and the duties devolving upon them, built upon a foundation 
of honesty and integrity to companies and insured, there would be no 
necessity for the Compact System ; but, in the present scramble for the 
** almighty dollar," and the demoralized condition of the insurance busi- 
ness, caused by the multiplicity of companies and the carelessness in the 
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selection of agents, the Compact System, or something of the same nature, 
is a necessity. 

THB BENEFITS TO A COMMUNITY 

under the management of a competent C!ompact Manager are many and 
various. Under the present system the Compact Manager has been held 
mainly down to the question of rates and the supervision of agents* busi- 
ness; but he should occupy also an important place in the community, and 
have its respect and confidence. He would have this confidence more 
completely if his position was more fully understood. On account of mis- 
representations by agents who are not members of a compact, he is regarded 
by many as simply the asent of the companies to secure high rates — a sort 
of "pooling commissioner," the representative of a monopoly. This idea 
has been very generally propagated by those who oppose the system, but 
when it is understood that the duties of the Compact Manager are of such 
a nature as to secure fair treatment to insured and companies, by making 
a uniform rating, giving credit for all improvements, charging for all defi- 
ciencies, guaranteeing to the owner of a good risk a low rate, in accordance 
with the improvements, and to a bad risk a rate adequate to the hazard, 
general satisfaction is given and the system approved and endorsed. An 
intelligent Manager is capable of instructing the community on various 
hazards, and making suggestions at time of building, or afterwards, which 
will save much loss and damage. He is a protection to the carefiil man as 
against the carelessness of neighbors, by the enforcement of fire regula- 
tions and protection, of which he is well advised, and which is his constant 
study. The competent Manager is ever on the watch for danger from fire, 
and it is one of his most important duties to call the attention of the own- 
ers of property and the authorities to any dangers which may come under 
his notice. His duty to the companies requires this, and this duty to the 
companies is a direct benefit to the community also. 

Danger from bad construction of buildings, carelessness of tenants, 
accumulation of rubbish, and the thousand and one incendiary causes are 
noticed by many, but passed over and forgotten until the fire-fiend runs 
rampant. "What is everybody's business is nobody's business.*' The 
Manager, in making rates and examining buildings, sees these dangers, his 
mind being occupied in this direction. When he finds these lurking incen- 
diaries he has them removed; he is, therefore, on this account, an immense 
advantage to the community, for he is aiding all the time in checking loss 
by fire, by having dangers removed and guarding against their intro- 
duction. 

If communities in which compacts were organized more fully under- 
stood that the Compact Manager's duties were a means of protection to 
them, and that he was not merely a machine to secure high rates, as many 
of them have been led to believe by agents outside of the compact organi- 
zation, then would the system work more satisfactorily, but with agents 
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misrepresenting Managers' motives and actions, together with the luke- 
warm, dishonest CJompact Agents, it is no wonder a feeling of distrust is 
kept up in the community. It is a matter of surprise that some companies 
of fair reputation should place their agencies in the hands of agents whose 
sole reliance in securing risks is to cut under fair and estahlished rates, 
and who care for nothing but the commission; by the selection of such 
representatives, either local or special, they are encouraging unfair and 
dishonest practices, and educating cowardly, skulking, unscrupulous, cut- 
throat guerrillas. 

It is a matter of surprise, therefore, that where a compact or well con- 
ducted Local Board is organized, that any company having a due regard for 
the conduct of its business should allow its agent to be outside a moment, 
engaging in a guerrilla warfare for profit to himself and death to the com- 
pany. I am satisfied that if the Compact System could be more fully 
understood that no company would wish to operate outside of its benefits, 
and that if the community could be educated to the full meaning of the 
system and the protection it affords, they would not wish to be without it. 
Great care, however, should be observed in deciding on the location of a 
compact, and wise discernment in the selection of the Manager. Agents 
of companies outside of compacts must have some excuse for their posi- 
tion, and, hence, are largely responsible for the misrepresentations as 
regards compacts and the prejudice that sometimes exists. It is necessary 
in all important insurance centers that some authority should control the 
rates, and that the question of their adequacy or fairness should not be left 
to each individual agent, for, while some agents may be competent and 
desire to be fair both to companies and insured, others are only guided by 
the amount of commission in sight, and are unfair to both. The Compact 
Manager stands as the umpire between companies, agents and insured. It 
is to his interest, as well as his duty, to be just, conscientious and impartial 
to all parties. With competent men as Managers there is no system that 
has ever yet been inaugurated, when fully and thoroughly understood, that 
will give more satisfaction to companies, agents and communities, when 
organized and located with judgment and proper discernment. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

The Compact System originated in an effort on the part of certain 
Special Agents having jurisdiction in Missouri, to compel the agents of 
Kansas City to regard the rates and rules of the Local Board. That was the 
original compact, and Major McCluer was the original man who was 
thought capable of carrying that compact into effect. From that has sprung 
the entire system of compacts, and what we call "Stamping Committees," 
or Managers, throughout the entire West. If the companies and the Man- 
agers act in good faith in obtaining the Local Board rates on risks, there 
is no possibility under that system of any Local Agent violating the Local 
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Board rules or compacts. It has become so efficient and favorable that the 
principle that was then inaugurated at Kansas City has inspired the Local 
Board or CJompact System of St. Louis, and that which has recently been 
adopted in Chicago. It is so perfect in its workings that a broker cannot 
receive over 10 % commission for business in the city or within the jurisdic- 
tion of that compact, and the Local Agent receives only 15 % from his com- 
pany, if the companies are true in auditing the agent's accounts. I think 
it is the finest and most perfect solution of the principle of compelling the 
public to pay the rates that the companies judge are adequate for carrying 
any given hazard, and so rapidly is its influence being felt that we have 
almost approximated in our rates the old National Board tarifib. 

I move that the thanks of this Association be given to Major McCluer. 
I would be very glad if the Union would place him in charge of all the 
compacts of this country. 

The President — 

It is moved and seconded that the thanks of this Association be extended 
to Major McCluer for his most excellent paper on the subject of Compacts. 

The motion was carried. 
Mr. C. W. Potter— 

The Compact question, as that is the most important subject before the 
underwriters at present, is now being agitated by the different Managers 
and companies, and probably will be for the next year. I regard the 
address delivered by Mr. McCluer as very important. While he does not 
give the Local Agent quite as much ** taffy " as our worthy President and 
some others, it is full of facts, and facts that should be brought to the notice 
and attention of every Manager of every company in existence. And, sir, 
that that may be done more readily, I would move that, in addition to 
being printed in the Proceedings, 500 copies of that address be printed by 
this Association in pamphlet form, and that the Secretary be instructed 
to send one to the Manager, General Agent, Secretary, or some official of 
every company whose name he can ascertain. I regard that Mr. McCluer 
has given us the character of a Manager as he ought to be, and probably as 
in some cases he is. Where he is not, it is the business of the companies to 
correct it. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes — 
I take great pleasure in seconding that motion. 
Mr. H. P. Gray- 
Before that question is put, having been one of the originators of that 
institution, together with " Old Kaintuck," as we call him over in Mis- 
souri — ^he goes by the name of "Old Kaintuck" — I would like to say a 
few words, as I think there is a drifting towards a somewhat wrong im- 
pression of his views (which I follow after) among some of the members 
of the Association with regard to the Compact. 
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Some three or four years ago things got to be most awfully demoral- 
ized in Kansas City. Major McCluer, myself, Mr. littlejohn, Mr. White- 
head, Mr. Starwich, Mr. Welch, Mr. Bennett, and the men of that class in 
that field, had gotten together for a year or two previous to that time, and 
we had talked over and suggested every way that we could to quiet those 
fellows. We got them together; we would get them into a Local Board; 
we would get them straightened out, but we would not more than get onto 
the train and get comfortably seated in a car, before we would be tele- 
graphed to to come back, that there was something wrong in Kansas City, 
until that thing finally ran along to such an extent that the agents them- 
selves of the Kansas City Board got up a Macedonian cry of " Come over 
and help us, or we sink." 

Well, we went there. I think, if I remember, there were some 

eighteen or twenty of us. We went to the House. Of course, we 

always strike the best hotel, making ourselves just as comfortable as State 
Agents generally try to do at the companies* expense, and after we got 
ourselves well seated, knowing that we had a big job on hand, we went to 
work and formulated the first Compact. That thing was taken up section 
by section and discussed. We invited the Local Agents to come in with 
us. Then the thing was, to get the companies to agree with us. Aft^r we 
had once gotten these obstreperous fellows in Kansas City, the next big 
job was to get the companies to take it. We agreed that if Mr. Whitehead 
would stay there and give the necessary attention to it, to present it to the 
companies in the shape that it should be presented, in the way of a circu- 
lar, and by personal correspondence, if necessary, that we would divide 
the work of his field among us and attend to it while he was giving atten- 
tion to that. That was the inception and the foundation of the Compact 
System, and what it came from. 

Now, the impression seems to be, as Mr. Spalding says, that it is an 
elegant thing to force people to do so and so. My experience in the field 
has shown me that it does not do to force. The National Board tried to 
force; but it is my opinion, the same as Major McCluer 's, that if this Com- 
pact System is treated as it should be by the Managers and oflScers of the 
companies, it will turn out to be the most profitable thing they have ever 
handled. His views, as given here, on the duties of a Manager— what he 
is for— seems to me, if taken and thought over by the Managers, if they 
have ever had any of the troubles that us field men have had, will cer- 
tainly show them that it is the only way out of it. 

The whole trouble comes from our business. In my experience, partic- 
ularly, I have seen it in the last four years of my service, because I have 
been dealing, and more particularly in the last two years, with the two 
big cities of Chicago and St. Louis. There you find this want of these im- 
partial men; this man who is not either to crowd or push, but to do as I 
do, and as I know McCluer has done, time after time. Take the city of 
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Denver as an instance. I donH want to flatter him ; he is vain enough any- 
how; but the fects show for themselves. 

In the year 1880 or 1881, 1 forget which it was, they had a large fire in 
Denver. There was Jansen, Bliss & Co.'s stock, and there was a large drug 
store. It was the second fire they had had. Mr. Vail of the Hartford, 
Mr. Clark of the Franklin, and myself, for the Underwriters, were the 
three Adjusters on that loss. After they found we were there, of course 
the other companies asked us to adjust for them, so that we had the whole 
control of the thing, and were there, I think, something over three weeks. 
During that time Mr. Bissell of the Hartford, Mr. Case of the Royal, Mr. 
Reger of the Franklin, Judge Cary of the German-American, or Mr. 
Harding, I don't remember which, whoever was in charge of the Local 
Board Commission, and Mr. Bates of our company, wrote to Mr. Clark, Mr. 
Vail and myself, to know if we could not, some time during the adjustment, 
find leisure to have one or two evening sessions with the Denver agents 
and broach this thing of the Kansas City Compact; or, in other words, if 
we could not do as well for Denver as we had done for Kansas City, their 
complaint being that Denver was largely increasing; the class of buildings 
was rapidly changing from what they had been; where there had been a 
low building, say of two stories, with an ordinary occupancy of preferred 
stock below and a dwelling above, they were now having five and six story 
buildings, large office buildings, and things of that kind. Still there was 
a flat rate going right on all the time, the companies getting no compensa- 
tion for the increased hazards they were carrying, and they thought the 
best thing to do, especially as Denver was so far away from the rest of the 
field, would be to put it under the Compact System. 

Now, then, here is the point of the Compact System : At the time we 
took hold of that we called that Denver Board together three times, and 
more stormy sessions of anybody I never saw than we had right there in 
that Denver Board. It looked to me sometimes as if there would be just 
a " knock-down and a drag-out" among the Local Agents. They were at 
each others throats with crimination and recrimination; there was no har- 
mony of any kind. And besides that, there was a disposition on the part 
of sotne of them to say: *' Well, we have run this thing without the com- 
panies' help for a number of years; we are out here where they cannot 
reach us; they have got to do as we want to, and we won't go into it." 

Well, at about the third meeting it began to dawn on them that the 
companies were going to have something to say about it, and that unless 
this system was accepted and worked that some of the largest agencies 
there would go to pieces, and the business would be cut up into independ- 
ent agencies, and the companies would take their chances. They finally 
accepted it, and it was in that condition of things that the Local Board 
Commission went there and took Major McCluer with them, and he was 
put in there as first Manager. Of course, he has had to go there once or 
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twice, but the Managers know pretty well what the condition in Denver is 
as compared with the condition at the time I speak of. There is the 
second instance of the Compact. 

But it seems to me, as I said before, that the Compact System has 
shown one thing that we need to do very much at every place, and that is, 
not to impress the public, as they seem to have been impressed, with the 
&,ct that all an insurance company has got to do is to take one hundred 
dollars in five-dollar gold pieces and by some peculiar shuffle of the 
wrist and one or two turns they can make one hundred per cent, dividends 
and pay all the losses that they call on them to pay. We want to educate 
the people to the fact that the insurance contract is subject to the laws of 
supply and demand just the same as any other business is. We want to 
educate the people that when a man takes an insurance contract he wants 
to know what it is just as well as he does when he buys a piece of land, 
whether he has got a clear title to it or not. In other words, we want to 
educate them to the difference between indemnity and speculation. 

Now, then, if we have a man of this kind as a Manager, he does not 
go to them as a solicitor, he does not go to them as a Special Agent, he does 
not go to them in any such position, but he goes to them when they call 
for him. When a man finds that his I'ate has been raised he naturally 
wants to know why. The Manager can do a good deal of benefit in educat- 
ing him to the fact that an insurance company is doing a legitimate busi- 
ness; that our business is based upon immutable laws, and it is just as 
much, as I said before, subject to the laws of supply and demand as any 
other commercial business, and a great deal more necessary than any 
other business to commercial interests that I know of. It seems to me 
that the Compact Manager and the Compact System, if they are properly 
handled, are going to do an inmiense amount of benefit in that way. 

Mr. H. C. Eddy- 
In the very interesting address of Mr. McCluer he referred to the fact, 
or made the statement, I think, that the Compact System had some oppo- 
nents among Managers of companies. I think, however, that upon the 
Compact System, as he has described it, that is, where the Compact System 
is applied to large places, the number of opponents among large companies, 
or prominent agents of companies, can be counted on one hand; and, in 
fact, I at this time do not know of any opponent to the Compact System as 
so applied. We have all heard of objections raised by certain Managers to 
the grouping system that has been going on so rapidly recently, and at this 
time I think it would be interesting to hear from some of the Compact 
Managers themselves, giving their views upon this branch of the Compact 
System. If it is not going to take up too much time, I should be glad if 
some of these Managers who have from twenty-five to fifty towns under 
their jurisdiction, would let us hear from them. 
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Mr. C. W. Potter— 

I would like to call upon Mr. Basford, who is here representing one of 
the largest Compact districts. 

The President — 

Mr. Basford is the Compact Manager from Winona. We would like to 
hear from him. 

Mr. R. B. Basford— 

I have not anything in particular to say, further than to endorse Major 
McCluer. His ideas fit mine exactly in every particular. I would be will- 
ing to answer any questions that anyone sees fit to ask. I cannot say any- 
thing more than what has been said by Major McCluer. That is my idea 
exactly. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I would ask Mr. Basford if he feels any fevoritism to any company 
that is doing business in his office, or if he conveys the information which 
he has in his oflSce to any other company than the company which is 
interested in his work. Is there any attempt in that office to allow one 
company any advantage over another. 

Mr. Basford : No, sir. 
Mr. Spalding — 

I never saw a Manager that has been selected by the Union that was 
personal or fevered particular companies— that I believed was. I have 
had as much reason to suspect them as any Manager. I have perfect faith 
that it is the best system that has ever been employed to secure an adequate 
rate. I do not mean by force, but I mean that when you apply, your 
Manager goes to a risk where the assured complains that his rate is too 
high — or you fix the rate on a schedule— and points out to him why you, 
from a defect in the building, have rated his risk higher than his neighbor, 
and that if he will close up an opening in the wall and make it a strictly 
B building, that his rate will be reduced. You are thus educating all the 
people that are customers of the companies in that city to the belief that 
we are trying to do the fair thing. 

I did not mean that we had forced the assured to pay almost the Na- 
tional Board rate, but we have stopped the demoralization by appealing to 
the intelligence of the policy-holders; and this system will always do it, 
if you have got an honest, straightforward, judicious man in charge of one 
of these Compacts. It is to give a reason to a man — that is all you want — 
to get his money. If we require a rate to pay a loss and declare a divi- 
dend, we should get it. Public sentiment is what we want. 

(9) 
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Mr. R. B. Basford— 

His first question I will answer. From the beginning of my jurisdic- 
tion I had different agents in the Compact occasionally coming into my 
office. They would want to know how Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones was getting 
along; how much he was doing for his company, etc. No agent has ever 
found out from me anything about anybody else's business but his own. 
No Special Agent ever finds out anything at my office about any business 
except the business of the company which he represents, although lots of 
them would like to know probably more. 

In my manner of rating, particularly of special hazards, I go to see the 
parties themselves, inspect the risk, talk it up with them, tell them where 
I think the weak points are, why the rates should be advanced, and teU 
them what I think they had better do in order to lower the rate. Before 
I leave them, I endeavor to have them satisfied that their rate is ade- 
quate. I have not had a single case yet that I can call to mind, where I 
have not left a party in a satisfactory frame of mind. I believe — I may be 
a little egotistical— but I believe that, particularly in the largest town of the 
Compact, the feeling on the part of the insured is getting much better, and 
I have advanced the rates there very materially I think, in the aggregate, 
since I took hold of the Compact, from the rates they were getting. 
Although they were writing in all kinds of ways, I think I have advanced 
the rate at least 10 %,and everything in my Compact is working very 
nicely, harmoniously and pleasantly with the companies, the public and 
the agents. 

Mr. J. B. Bennett— 

I see on this programme that I am put down as " Compact Commis- 
sioner." That is a mistake; I am the Local Board Commissioner, not the 
Compact. But I can give you some phases of the worst side of the Com- 
pact. You have heard the best; probably you want to take the whole. 
Now, in Indiana and Kentucky (we are counted out of Ohio temporarily, 
as you are aware), we have organized some thirty Compacts in that sec- 
tion. I am going now, on the next train after this meeting is through, to 
Logansport, one of those Boards where, to a certain extent, they have had 
the same difficulties as at Kansas City. These things repeat themselves. 
We have had a real fighting Board there; the parties are up in arms. 
There are certain causes for these things. The person who managed the 
business for a great number of years is in an insane asylum. He had no 
right to conduct business, with all due respect. The next one went to the 
penitentiary. The next party was a non-Board cutter from the time of the 
National Board. They have gone on there, sir, under those unfortunate 
circumstances, and in loose ways, but with some excellent material in 
there. The party that is our greatest opponent there, I esteem as high as 
any person, perhaps, in the State does. He is competent; he is irascible; 
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he is powerful; he has failed, and been voted as no account and an utter 
failure ; but he has come back and paid his hundred cents on the dollar, 
and is a true man. But it is the peculiar circumstances. 

Now, sir, I am limited to three hundred dollars to get a party there. 
They do not pay enough, and we recommended a grouping together. In our 
section we have to-day nothing more than auditors of the rates, and that 
is not suflacient. They have not got enough power to accomplish it, and 
consequently it is so contracted that the system is in danger of being 
destroyed, whereas it should be developed. It should not be contracted. 
It is contracted and not developed. For that reason I will say that I am 
discouraged only in the treatment of the case. If the Manager, however, 
was allowed proper discretion, and the thing was developed properly, it 
would be invaluable to the companies; but as it is limited, I have very 
little faith in it until it is fully developed. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

Don't you think if the Commission having charge of your field would 
permit you to pay a larger per cent, upon the receipts of that field, and 
extend the jurisdiction of a broad-gauge man over eight or ten of the 
important towns of Indiana, that it would be a less expense upon the 
business than now? 

Mr. Bennett : There is no question about it. 

Mr. Spalding — 

I believe so. I have studied the system and the workings of that sys- 
tem throughout Michigan, and instead of being jealous over it, I believe it 
is the broadest view to take of this whole thing, and if I was in the Union 
I should advocate that. 

Mr. Bennett — 

I came from another place, gentlemen, to this meeting, where the pre- 
miums are $135,000. Now, we have a most excellent man there, but I 
am limited, so that he is only paid |1,500. He is a $3,000 man; he has only 
stepped moderately a few steps ahead, but he has improved the business 
there 115,000, and he will go step by step. He can go in any class house 
there and he can satisfy the parties with regard to the propriety of cer- 
tain things to be done in such a way that he will enable a thing to be 
accomplished. But, limited and restricted, as I say, we are in danger of 
neutralizing it so that it becomes negative and of no account. 

Mr. Spalding — 

There are companies in Kansas City that I know did not get over $600 
a year under the cut-rate system there, which to-day are receiving $4,000 
in premiums from the very best business, under the influence of that 
Compact. 
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Mr. J. L. McCluer — 

I desire to call the attention of the members of the Association to one 
of our oldest and most respected Managers, whom we have here with us. 
He has probably now been holding the position longer continuously than 
any other Manager that we have. He has made a great success of his Com- 
pact; he has kept the confidence of his agents; he has gained the confi- 
dence of the community in which he is located, and he is here with us 
to-day. I desire to have him make a few remarks to this Association upon 
his idea of the Compact System. I allude to Major J. B. Rowley, of 
Omaha. 

The President — 

A moment ago or so I noticed with pleasure a gentleman come into the 
room who has been the means of forming the largest and the most com- 
plete Compact of any individual in the United States. I refer to Gen. C. 
W. Drew, President of the Chicago Fire Underwriters' Association. I 
know the gentlemen would be glad to hear from him, and we would be 
glad to have the General come to the platform. 

Mr. C. W. Drew came forward to the platform, where he 
was greeted with applause. He said : 

I do not understand what your President has called me up here for, as 
I know very little about the Compact System. I have been instrumental 
to some extent — ^a very moderate one — in the formation of a new organiza- 
tion here in the city of Chicago. I have heard a great deal of talk about 
it, a great many predictions of failure, but so far, I believe, it is squarely 
on its feet, and so far as I can judge it promises well for the future. 

I have heard a great deal of the Compact System in the country, coun- 
try towns and smaller cities, but it would be hardly becoming in me to add 
any new features or any new ideas, or to suggest any, to the gentlemen who 
have so large an experience in the field. I should feel myself entirely 
incompetent to give you any information or any instruction in that light. 

As many of you, perhaps, are aware, we have been placed in a very 
peculiar situation in the city of Chicago. For a long time we had what was 
known as the Chicago Board of Underwriters. It had a tariflf of rates and 
rules, which, I think, were in the main lived up to fiairly and honorably, and 
for a long time it was very successful, and seemed to accomplish the objects 
sought. But gradually we came to have a large number of companies out- 
side of the organization. Of course, with a large number of companies 
outside it was, as you may imagine, a little uphill work, and yet, in the 
city of Chicago, perhaps better than any other place in the world, we got 
along with that competition, simply because of the fact of the large fire 
which occurred in 1871, which educated our people up to the idea that a 
Board company must necessarily be a great deal better than a non-Board 
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company. I do not think that any of the Board members tried to change 
that opinion. I think they rather cultivated it, and they were very suc- 
cessful in doing it. The results of the business show that the Board com- 
panies did the volume of the business here. 

But after awhile, unfortunately for us, some of our companies them- 
selves undertook to go outside of the Board organization. I refer now 
to companies represented in our Board. They undertook to go outside of 
the Board organization and secure a business which they thought was the 
most profitable in the world by paying a very large commission-^a great 
deal larger than they would pay to us and allow us to get that business. 
That began to grow, and as it began to grow it began to breed trouble. 
The result of it all was that we felt we could not stand that sort of thing 
any longer. We called a meeting and appointed a committee to confer 
with the companies, and see if we could not bring about a condition of 
affiiirs that would do away with that. It failed in its eflforts. 

The result of it was that we decided to suspend rates on this outside 
business that they were so hungry for, and give them a little fight. We 
concluded that that was the only way to bring order out of chaos, and 
chaos was coming just about as rapidly as possibly could be, gentlemen. 
The result of that fight was that a good many of the companies and a good 
many of the agents became very sick. 

We concluded that it was about time to go ahead and form the 
organization which we had been trying so long to bring about — ^an organiza- 
tion that should comprise all the companies doing business in the city of 
Chicago, for we felt that in that way, and in that way only, could we 
hope to handle the business and make it successful in the future as it had 
been in the past. The thing had gotten beyond our reach; we could not 
hold it in any other way. We could stand the outside competition, but we 
could not stand the companies; they were too much for us. 

The result of it was that a meeting was called to consider the new plan 
of organization. At that meeting printed proofs of the plan were fur- 
nished to each and every one of the gentlemen present, and they decided 
to go ahead and form the organization. The organization was formed, but 
. not put in operation until a time to be fixed, when a sufficient number of 
those present of the agents doing business in Chicago had signed to make 
us feel that we could make a success out of it. 

After a while we got, I think, all but four or five of the agents doing 
business in the city to sign that Compact. We then came together and 
decided to put the organization into operation. There were four or five 
who felt that they were sufficiently strong to stay out, anyhow. They 
would not come in ; did not care to come in. But we thought differently. 
We felt that, after we had got fairly in working operation, they would 
see that it was for their interest to come in. It was not very long after the 
organization was perfected before they came in, and came in voluntarily. 
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They did not need any urging. They saw where their interests lay. 
We had a very nice little plan to bring them in: that was our non-inter- 
course plan. All these gentlemen felt that they could not aflford to be 
ostracized, as they were being by this non-intercourse plan, and it was 
natural. I did not blame them at all. I should have felt the same way if 
I had been in their position. I should have felt as if I wanted to climb 
over the fence and get in out of the wet. They did, and since then we 
have been running along very smoothly. We have, while not a Compact in 
name, a Compact in fact, and I think a very successful one. 

The question has been asked whether the Compact System which you 
have adopted in other towns could not and should not be adopted in 
Chicago. I have thought of it a great deal. There are some things in it 
which I think would be very good. There are some reasons why, I think, 
in a city of the size of Chicago, it would be impracticable, or it would be 
almost an utter impossibility, as we have found in our efforts to rate business 
property in this city. As we have undertaken to include the outlying 
towns in the entire county of Cook, we have found it impossible to rate 
those towns as fast as we want them. It would be impossible in the Com- 
pact System, I am sure, for any Manager to furnish the rates to the people 
who wanted to write those risks. He would be simply overwhelmed. 
That is the only objection I can find to the system. Were it not for that, I 
should certainly be very glad to see it adopted here. 

But the question of rates is one with which we have found no difiiculty 
whatever in our new organization. I may say none. I believe that the 
members are living up to it rigidly, and I do not know but they are to all 
of the rules. I have no reason to believe that they are not. Of course, I 
hear a great deal of Jtalk of this one and that one, but I know that three- 
fourths of it is imaginary. It is very natural if a man loses a risk to 
imagine that his neighbor has gotten it by some dishonest practice — ^the 
most natural thing in the world. But I have taken it upon myself to 
investigate a great many of those cases, and I have found, when I came to 
investigate them and run them down, that there was nothing to them. We 
have a very good system by which a man has got either to come out 
squarely and tell an absolute falsehood, or else we are able to find out 
whether he is living up to the rates or not. We have some means of 
determining whether a man is doing the square thing or not. All these 
things tend to confirm us in our belief that good faith is the rule, and that 
a great deal of this talk we hear upon the street is purely imaginary. 

I wish it were in my power to give you some new light — something 
that might be of benefit to you, but my field is limited to Chicago. It is not 
as broad as yours, and I do not feel myself capable of making any sug- 
gestions whatever that I think would be of benefit to you. We are trying 
to make a success of Chicago and Cook county, which is now under our 
jurisdiction. At the same time, the territory outside of the county is 
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under the jurisdiction of the Union. But in that matter we are operat- 
ing together and in perfect harmony, and if they will only give us time 
we will show you one of the finest associations for the maintenance of rates 
and rules, I think, that there is in the country. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. J. B. Hall— 

I think it has heen stated in this discussion that there are some Mana- 
gers of companies that are opposed to this managerial system. I agree 
with my friend on my left here, that there are but few, if any, I think, 
that are opposed to the Manager system. I think there are some Mana- 
gers of some companies that are opposed to the expense of the Manager 
system, mainly on this, that where a Manager is spread over a large 
extent of territory the expense naturally increases. They believe that 
having a few agents in that territory, and other companies having a great 
many, that the companies that have a great many agents are largely bene- 
fited at their expense. Now, we have Managers here of several Compacts. 
I would be glad to hear them explain that point, and I think it would be 
beneficial to the Managers and to the companies. 

(Calls for Rowley.) 
Mr. J. B. Rowley — 

I had no thought of saying anything here. I came to listen. I have 
just heard one thing from Mr. Drew that is a great gratification to me, and 
that is, that you have got something akin to a Compact in Chicago. I have 
heard it said that in the human body there is a nerve-center, and that 
from that center radiate nerves to every part of the body. Omaha is one 
part of this insurance body, and we have felt the influence of this Com- 
pact, or whatever you call it— whatever name it goes by— very sensibly 
within the last few days iu Omaha, and hence I am glad to know that you 
have a Compact, or something akin to it, in Chicago, for, this being the 
nerve-center of the whole country, we should feel it all over. It came in 
first with us in the matter of lumber yards, and it came very timely, too. 

I do not know what you desire to hear from me in regard to Compacts. 
There are some few things that I have learned in regard to Compacts 
since I took hold of the Omaha Compact (the second Compact which 
was ever organized), and the first Manager being dead and buried— 
the one at Kansas City— leaves me No. 1, in point of age, of Compact Man- 
agers. When I went to Omaha as a Compact Manager I inquired of the 
companies what they wanted I should do. They could not tell me. I did 
not know what they wanted; they did not know themselves. They said 
to me : " We want you to go there and look after our business.'* I said to 
them I would do the best I could. When I got there I inquired of the 
agents: "What am I to do?*' They did not know. So it was a sort of 
know-nothing society all around. 
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I said to the agents when I was first introduced to them (I went there 
as an entire stranger) : "I have not come here as a king, although they call 
me Manager, nor as an emperor, nor as a dictator, nor anything of that 
kind. I come simply to help you in your business of insurance. What- 
ever there is that needs doing here, I want to assist you in doing it. I 
expect you to take hold earnestly with me in this work, and I expect to 
work with you just as earnestly for your own benefit, as well as for the 
benefit of the companies.*' 

With that we started out. That has been the plan upon which we have 
operated ever since I have been in Omaha. I endeavored to show those 
agents— because there is where they had to begin— that it was for their 
interest that they should work for the interest of their companies; that it 
was for their interest that they should be honest; that it was for their inter- 
est that they should maintain their integrity towards each other, and I 
believe that I succeeded in getting that principle thoroughly instilled in 
the minds of the agents. The result has been, that I have been there now 
nearly four years, and we never have yet had occasion to impose a fine 
upon one of those agents. We never have yet, except in one or two instan- 
ces, compelled them to cancel policies because they were not correctly 
written, or because they were not in accordance with the terms of the 
Compact, and that not for a malicious offense, but more as a matter of 
oversight, perhaps, than anything else. 

The agents have invariably worked together. Of course, there has 
been some ruffling of the waters now and then, but we have always 
endeavored to quiet it down. When we have come to the customers, we 
have had somewhat of a different thing. When we have come to the 
Special Agents, we have had something of a different thing. Some as 
savage letters as need be written by anyone, were written to me when I 
first went there, from some of the Special Agents. As to the companies 
themselves, I can say that I have invariably found them ready to cooper- 
ate with me in anything that was for their interest, for the general interest, 
and I have been very much gratified to know that they have sustained me 
in my work. As to the Special Agents, I may say that, without an excep- 
tion, they sustain the Managers, and are glad to do so. 

There is one thing that it seems to me is getting prevalent now, and that 
is, the fact of spreading out this managerial system too thin. It was spoken 
of here, but the question has not been brought up. I noticed a day or two 
since, or a few days since, that the Manager on the opposite side of the 
river, Mr. Weare, had attached to his Compact some fifteen or twenty small 
towns around, and in connection with those he has also had attached to it 
Sioux City, a place large enough for a Manager of itself. It strikes me that 
the time is coming when, if our companies do not look out, they are going 
to put too much work upon these Managers. They are going to spread 
them out too thin, and have them travel over too much country, and more 
than they can proi>erly attend to. 
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Now, I judge from my own experience. In Omaha we have a city of 
some sixty thousand inhabitants. My territory extends about eight miles 
one way, about five miles the other, and is about three miles wide. 
Probably not all of you are situated exactly as we are there. It is a grow- 
ing town, where the old wooden buildings are being hauled out. You 
will find them hauling all over the city. They are like potato-bugs over the 
fields. They will get up from one place and go into another block, and 
to-morrow something else, perhaps, will come in there where they left, 
so that it is nothing unusual for me to be obliged to change the ratings of 
an entire block two or three times in the course of a month. With such 
work as this placed upon any Manager, it is an impossibility for him to 
take a great many hundred miles of territory in his beat, and do it successr 
fully. 

It is only by eternal vigilance and constant work that I have been able 
to keep the Compact intact and in good working order at Omaha. If I 
had had plenty of other places outside, I could not have done it. And 
this may be the case with some other places where so many towns are 
attached. 

Another diflSculty that I find there, which I think ought to be remed- 
ied, is this : Every day, almost, there are risks coming in, written either 
at Omaha or at Plattsmouth— which is now under my jurisdiction also- 
written on elevators, school-houses or churches, more particularly on ele- 
vators and other risks of that character, special hazards, all over the 
country, from all parts of the State. I have no rate on those. It is not one 
place in ten where I have the rates, if there have been any made. A 
" daily " comes in with one of those, and I endeavor to look up the rate, 
and I don't find it. I go across the road to the Chairman of the Committee 
who has charge of that part of the territory. He knows nothing about it. 
I write to somebody else who has had charge, perhaps, and they know noth- 
ing of it. 

Now, here is a fault. The man who writes on that risk, ten chances to 
one, will write it below what he knows the rate ought to be. He has seen 
the list and knows what it ought to be. We have a schedule by which he 
can go. I know nothing of the risk; have no survey of it; cannot tell any- 
thing about the schedule, that is, as applied to that risk, because I do not 
know the risk. There is not a man I can get hold of in town that knows 
anything about that risk, or if he does he won't tell anything about it. 

It strikes me that the State of Nebraska should have one man whose 
business it should be to look after the entire State, to rate all those risks, 
and particularly those prominent risks, and to see that every Manager in 
the State has a copy of the rate of each one of those risks, so that they 
may be kept up to full measure. 

Right here I will say that Mr. Spalding's agent sent in two risks from 
a neighboring town the other day. I could not tell what the risks were, but 
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from my knowledge of the town I was satisfied that the rate was entirely 
too low. I had to hold the daily reports until I could write to one of the 
prominent agents in those two towns — for it was one in each town — 
to ascertain wliat that risk was. It was written at 2 % ; the local rate in 
one instance was 5% and in the other 5J%. Well, now, it so hap- 
pened that I could get hold of those rates. I cannot always do it. Mr. 
Spalding, when 1 presented the matter to him, very promptly canceled 
those risks, and I am happy to say that he stands by us every time. 

Now, gentlemen, there is just what appears to me to be a loose screw 
in Nebraska. I won't say anything about any other State, because I don't 
know. The rates on those prominent risks should be given to the Mana- 
gers, so that when the daily reports come in they will know what the rates 
should be, and they can keep the agent to those rates. As you know, it 
is very natural that these risks should flock to Omaha, when the Local 
Board rate is so high. The owners of the risks think: "Well, now, we 
are going to get that a little lower. We will send in to this man in Omaha. 
He has heretofore written our risks at about 1 J, 2 or 2J % less than what we 
could get it done at home." They will do it every time, and it causes me 
a great deal of trouble, because I do not know what the rates are on those 
risks. The consequence is, that men all through the country can send 
their risks in to Omaha, or some other large, prominent place, and get 
them written at less than Board rates. 

It seems to me that that should be taken up, and instead of sending 
one man all over the country there should be one man whose business it 
should be to take the entire State, perhaps, or a certain portion of it, and 
do the rating, and see that the Managers have those rates, so that they can 
keep their agents up to them. 

The President — 

There are a number of Compact Managers present. We would like to 
hear from them all, but time will not permit it at the morning session. We 
will arrange to hear from them immediately on convening this afternoon. 
You will now have the honor of listening to an address from Mr. Abram 
Williams. 

Mr. C. W. Potter- 
Pardon me for calling your attention to the fact that there is a matter 
before the house upon which there has been no action taken. 

The President : Pardon the oversight. 

Mr. Potter — 

If you will pardon me one moment, I would like to reply to Mr. Hall 
in regard to these Compacts. It will take but one moment. 

The President : Very well, sir. 
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Mr. Potter — 

It is simply this : that in order to avail ourselves of the benefit of the 
Compact management in Wisconsin and Minnesota, where we have but 
few large towns and mostly small towns, we have found it absolutely 
necessary to group several towns together. In answer to Mr. Hall, I 
can briefly say that we can show about ten dollars profit for every dollar 
that has been expended in that way. That, I think, is the only argument 
necessary. We will demonstrate it by comparing the rates that we are 
now getting with what we would get if we had not the Compact Manager. 
That is all the argument I think necessary in regard to that. The large 
companies get no more benefit than the small ones, because the expense 
is pro rated according to the receipts. They charge simply according to 
their receipts. 

In answer to Mr. Spalding here — a question he asked of Mr. Bas- 
ford as to whether he gave any information or acted any differently 
towards one company than another — I do not think that he or any other 
Manager can be accused of any partiality in that respect. That he might 
feel a little different towards those that he knew would sustain him under 
any and all circumstances, I think would be a pardonable sin. 

Mr. Spalding — 

I have not the slightest doubt but what our Managers are thoroughly 
conscientious and honest men. My business is 30 % greater under 
the operation of these Compacts than I could possibly make it if I 
were out of the Board. I am only out of the Board in seven places out of 
368, and I will have them in within three months. 

Mr. Littlejohn — 

In rising, I simply call for the question. It is past the noon hour 
almost, and the members, perhaps, are getting a little impatient. Mr. Wil- 
liams' paper, I believe, is next on the programme. I move it be now read. 
There is a question, as I understand it, about to be put, and before it is 
put, I think that Mr. Potter's motion was to have 500 copies of Major 
McCluer's address printed. I think I would prefer 1,000. I would amend 
it, if he would accept the amendment, and say 1,000. 

Mr. Potter: I accept the amendment. 

Mr. Littlejohn — 

For this reason : I notice a falling off in the attendance of Managers 
and officers of the companies. There was a time when we had 150 or 200. 
Now I notice six or seven. It was the same way yesterday, and last year, 
too. I do not know what the falling off means, nor why they should not 
attend. They certainly can gain a good deal of knowledge by attendance, 
unless they possess the faculty of acquiring knowledge without the process 
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of intellectual digestion. I don't know whether they do or not. But at 
any rate, I think we should have a thousand copies. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I can tell the gentleman why the Managers are not here. When we 
started this organization, we started it upon the basis that it was the North- 
western Association of field men, and it has been the custom of every 
President since it was organized to go to New York or the East, or among 
the Managers of the foreign companies, and obtain such men as the Presi- 
dent of the Hartford Insurance Company to address this Association. 
The Managers here, like Mr. Bissell and tliat class of men, consider that 
they have got just as much brains as there is in the East, and they are 
jealous of our inviting those men here to make our addresses. We can 
invite them here as our guests, and it is proper, but it is not proper to 
invite those men here and give them a prominent position in this society. 
The gentlemen won't stand it. 

Judge Gary is just as capable of making an address as any of them, and 
he should have become the President of this Association. He is one of the 
men who should be elected President of this Association, not because he is 
a Manager, but because he is a field man. He came up from a Local Agent 
and field man. He was a field man on the Imperial before he ever got the 
management. If this Association will pursue a policy that will recognize 
the ability of the younger field men in this body, or of the Northwest, and 
make it a purely Northwestern Association, you will find these benches 
packed with all the Specials and all the Managers. That is the reason that 
you see so many empty chairs here to-day. There is a feeling existing 
among a good many men who are young men and who have come out of 
an ofiice as an Assistant Manager and been promoted to be a Manager, that 
some people think they are not able to manage a company. It has been 
demonstrated that some of the most successful Managers we have got are 
the men who have grown right straight up from Local Agents to the field, to 
Assistant Managers, and liave become Managers in that way. They make 
more money for their companies than any men in the business. Kow, 
then, let us base the Association upon that rule. 

Mr. C. W. Potter : I call for the question. 
Mr. H. C. Eddy— 

I move that the motion to print additional copies of Major McCluer's 
address be laid on the table until the afternoon session. 

The motion was carried. 
Mr. J. G. Finnie— 

There is a matter that perhaps would have come up more appropriately 
about an hour or so ago, when the motion was made about the election of 
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officers. I believe it is customary to provide a committee of five to nomi- 
nate the Executive Committee for the coming year. I make a motion tliat 
such committee be appointed by the Chair, to report in due course at the 
afternoon session. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I will ask if the next thing in order is not the reports of State Boards ? 

The President — 

It has not been overlooked, but we are deferring it to a later hour. 

Mr. Smith — 

I would like to make a motion that the reports of the State Boards be 
received and printed with the Proceedings, and that we do not take up the 
time to read them. 

The motion was carried. 

ILLINOIS STATE BOARD. 

Chicago, Sept. 23, 1885. 

To THE President and Members op the Northwestern Fire Underwriters* 

Association : 

OerUUmen : Being requested by our President to make some report of 
the workings of the Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters, I beg leave 
to submit the following : 

The Illinois State Board was organized at Springfield in February, 
1882. Prior to that date there had been, as far as my inquiries can ascertain, 
no State organization. The February, '82, meeting was attended by twenty- 
five State, Supervising and Special Agents, and the preamble to their meet- 
ing was as follows : 

" Whereas, Certain irregularities obtain among Local Agents, and in the 
formation of Local Boards, in the establishment of rates and the writing of 
policies among Supervising Agents, in the authorization and approval of 
risks, and among Adjusters in the hasty settlement and payment of losses; 
therefore 

" Resolved, That we, Supervising and Adjusting Agents, do hereby form 
ourselves into an association to endeavor to correct some of the evils, 
recited in the foregoing, which have crept into the agency business of fire 
insurance, and do hereby adopt for our government the following," etc. 
(Then followed articles of agreement.) 

The " whereas" stated the facts mildly, as Illinois at that time was not 
far behind the leaders in low rates and unwise practices, while the resolu- 
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tion modestly recited the endeavors of our organizers. What has been 
done since that meeting may be summed up in the following : 

February, 1882, number of Local Boards in Illinois 40 

September, 1885, " " " " " " 223 

February, 1882, " " towns under compact None 

September, 1885, • " •' 66 

A large majority of the Local Boards throughout the State have been 
organized under an approved and uniform form of agreement, and few 
complaints are made as to the consistent working of same. The prime 
objects of our Board are : 

F\T9i, To create and maintain an equitable, just and consistent tariff. 

Second. To correct and avoid the practices of rebating division of 
commission, giving extra permits gratis, prevent blanket forms, and 
enforce mandatory rules, and lastly : 

To seek by precept, as well as by example, to create among members 

of Local Boards a fellowship and good feeling which, when fully enjoyed, 

elevates the business, promotes harmony of action, and begets confidence 

and respect. To the full accomplishment of these ends may we all attain. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. HOBBS, 

Secretary, 

INDIANA STATE BOARD. 

Indianapolis, Sept. 21, 1885. 

J. L. Whitlock, Esq., PreHderU Fire Underturiiers^ Association of the Narth- 
westf Chicago, 

Dear Sir : I enclose you a printed report of the condition of the 
Local Board System in Indiana on September 1st, inst., with data which 
may be of interest to the Association. 

I can only add that the work accomplished, and the results attending 
it, are in the main satisfactory, and the future outlook is of such a char- 
acter as to inspire confidence that our local organizations will improve in 
stability and usefulness. 

The State Board has been prompt to correct abuses and respond to 
complaints. Frequent consultations are had, and plans adopted to meet 
the necessities of the case. The Board is indebted to Mr. Commissioner 
Bennett for efficient aid in bringing about the condition of the present 
system. Very truly yours, 

BENJ. KELSEY, 

President, 
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Towns. 



System. 



Names of Officebs. 



Board 
Organized. 



Date of 
Last Tariff. 



Auburn.. 
Aurora. .. 



Argos 

Albion 

Attica 

Angola 

Anderson 

Brookvillc 

Boonville 

Bloomington.... 

Boswell 

Brownstown 

Bedford 

Butler 

Bourbon 

Brazil 

Blufflon 

Columbus 

Crawfordsville.. 

Ck)nner8yille 

Churubusco 

Clay City 

Covington 



Corydon 

Columbia City 

Cannelton 

Crown Point 

Cambridge City.. 

Danville , 

Denver , 

Delphi 

Decatur , 

Evansville 

Elkhart 

Edinburg , 

Elwood 



Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 



Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary , 

Ordinary 

Ordinary , 

Ordinary , 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 



Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary...., 
Ordinary.... 
Ordinary...., 
Stamp. Sec. 

Manager 

Manager 

Ordinary...., 
Ordinary.... 



Jacob Walboni, Pres 

John L. Davis, Stamp. Sec 

John E. Wymond, Pres 

W. S. Baker, Sec. 

W. V. Webber, Stamp. Sec. 
S. N. Gould, Pres 

J. M. O'Blennis, Sec. 

, Pres 

Frank Clapp, Sec. 
L. D. Lyons, Pres 

W. B. Reed, Sec. 
L. Gates, Pres 

S. A. Powers, Sec. 
Joseph Fulton, Pres 

James Bain, Sec. 
Thomas Barton, Pres 

A. W. Butler, Sec. 

Thps. B. Youngblood, Pres... 

Chas. W. Armstrong, Sec. 
William M. Tate, Pres 

Frank R. WooUey, Sec. 
Clinton Baker, Pres 

G. A. Bailey, Sec. 
D. A. Kochenour, Pres 

Frank Fassold, Sec. 
A. A. Malott, Pres 

H. H. Walls, Sec. 
Oscar L. Young, Pres 

John A. Campbell, Sec. 
J. H. Porter, Pres 

J. D. Thomas, Sec. 
J. Croasdale, Pres 

I. Jarboe, Sec. 
M. W. Lee, Pres 

J. K. Rinehart, Stamp. Sec 
W. H. Donhost, Pres 

W.W.Lambert, Stamp. Sec. 
C. L. Thomas, Pres 

B. R. Russell, Stamp. Sec. 
A. R. Morrison, Pres.... 

J. M. Mcintosh, Sec. 
John W. Orndorf, Pres 

, Sec. 

Under Brazil 



None . 



Dec, '88.. 
June, '80.. 



June 21, '84.., 
July 11, '84... 
April 6, '84... 

1879. 

Jan., '84 

1882. 

April 8, '84... 
May 30, '83... 

Oct., '84 

April 14, '84.. 
Dec, '84... 
Aug., '85.. 
July, '84... 
Jan. 4, '84, 
Dec, '88... 
July, '88... 
Dec, '81... 

1879 

July, 84... 



Nov. 6, '88. 
1882. 

June 21, '84. 

July 11, '84. 

May 10, '84. 

Rev. 1885. 

Jan., '84. 

Feb. 14, '88. 

April 8, '84. 

May 80, '83. 

Rev. July, '85. 

April 14, '84. 

March, '85. 

Now in print. 

Rev. July 23, 

'86. 
Jan. 4, '84. 

April, '84. 

July 1, '84. 

Dec, '81. 

Jan., '84. 

July, '84, 



1880. 



None . 



J. C. Wigent, Pres 

William H. McKinly, Sec 
William Henning, Pres 

M. F. Babbitt, Sec 
S. P. Vanwincle, Pres 

C. £. Allman, Sec. 
Casper Markle, Pres 

F. C. Mosbaugh, Sec. 
G. W. Wayland, Pres 

J. C. Wateraus. Sec. 
John Tudor, Pres 

W.J. Smith, Sec 
Noah Cory, Pres 

Robert Young, Sec. 
John Meibers, Pres 

J. T. Merryman, Stp. Sec. 
A. C. Hallock, Pres 

B. B. Myrick, Manager. 
E. C. Bickel, Manager.. 



H. Lewis, Pres. ... 

William Wilson 
G. W. Hupt, Pres.... 

J, A. Hunter, Sec 



Sec. 



1879 

July, '88 

1875 

Jan., "84. , 

Oct., '75 

Jan., '85 , 

Nov., '84 

Oct^ '84 

Sept., '81 

Dec. 16, '82.. 

July, '83 

1886 



April, '84. 
July, '88. 
May 8, '86. 
Jan., '84. 
Sept., '84. 
Jan«, '85 
Dec, '84. 
Oct., '84. 
Aug., '84. 
Jan. 1, '85. 
June, '84. 
In print. 
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Towns. 



Fort Wayne 

Franklin 

Goodland 

Greenfield 

Greencastle 

Oreensburg 

Goshen 

Huntington 

Hartford City. 
Hagerstown.. .. 
Indianapolis ... 

Jasper 

Jeffersonville... 

Knox 

Kentland 

Kendallville.... 

Kokomo 

Logansport 

Laporte 

Lebanon 

Lafayette 

Ligonier 

Liberty 

Lagrange 

Ijawrenceburg. 

Monticello 

Marion 

Mishawaka 

Martinsville..... 

Milton 

Mount Vernon. 
Michigan City. 

Muncie 

New Castle 

North Vernon.. 
New Albany... 



System. 



Stamp. Sec- 
Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary;.... 

Manager 

Stamp. Sec... 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Manager 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec. . 
Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 



Names op Officebs. 



F. P. Randall, Pres. 

C. E. Graves. Stamp. Sec. 
W. C. Thompson, Pres 

S. C. Brown, Sec. 
A. T. McCurry. Pres 

J. W. Oswold, Sec. 

, Pres 

, Sec. 
Edward Allen, Pres 

C. E. Anderson, Sec. 
David A. Myers, Pres 

G. Stevens, Sec. 
E. G. Herr, Manager 



Aug., '82 

Jan., '88 

1888 

June, '82 

June 6, '85... 
1870 



James M. Hatfield, Pres 

Thomas Bums, Stamp.Sec. 
J. H. Rhoades, Pres 

G. W. Hutchinson, Sec. 
John Replogle, Pres., 

W. P. Knode, Sec. 
Henry Coe, Pres 

A. T. Allen, Manager. 
Jos. I. Schubmacher, Pres.... 

A. M. Sueeney, Sec. 
H. Preefer, Pres 

Charles Kelly, Sec. 
J. N. McCormick, Pres 

George A. Murphy, Sec. 
Ezra B. Jones, Pres 

F. A. Comparet, Sec. 
Thomas L. Graves, Pres 

C. H. McMilllan, Sec. 
W.A.Stuart, Pres 

A.B.Klrkpatrlck, St'p.Sec. 
J. W. Markfey, Pres 

W. H. Jacks, Stamp. Sec. 
George C. Dorland, Pres 

Ithamer D.Phelps,St'p.Sec. 

C. Copcland, Pres 

Samuel S. Daily, St' p. Sec. 

J. C. Brockenbrough,Pres.... 

William J. Atwell, Sec. 
J. E. Braden, Pres 

F. P. Bothwell, Sec. 

D. M. Dunbar, Pres 

J. B. Macy, Sec. 

J. M. Kennedy, Pres 

H. M. Herbert, Sec. 
Samuel McElfresh, Pres 

P. L. Mathews, Sec. 
J. H. Wallace, Pres 

James M. McBeth, Sec. 
B. H. Jones, Pres 

Charles F. Mather, Sec. 
H. G. Nlles, Pres 

John J. Schindler, Sec. 
, Pres 

^— ^— Sec 
William' H. Moore. Pres 

J. M. Grigsby, Sec. 
James B. Tate, Pre?" 

V. C. Finch, Stamp, Sec. 
H. M. Hopkins, Pres 

Charles Sparth, Stamp.Sec. 

Charles W. Moore, Pres 

John A. Keener, Stamp. Sec. 
Robert M. Nixon, Pres 

Rob't B. Smith, St' p. Sec. 

Wiliiam FaiiVsec. 

James G. Harrison, Pres 

Fred D. Connor, Sec. 



Board 
Organized. 



May, '83 

May, '84 

June, '84 

1872, 

1885 

1879 

1883 

July, '84 

1872 

Jan., '88 

Jan., '84 

1879 

Feb., '83 

Oct., '79 

Nov., '81 

Feb., '84 

March, '84... 

1878 

Feb., '84 

Oct. 12, '79., 
1879 



Dec, '84... 
Nov., '88.. 

1888 

Dec, '88... 

1883 

July, '84.. 
1880 



Date of 
Last Tariff. 



Aug., '82. 
Jan., '83. 
July, '81. 
March 8, '84. 
Aug. 19, '85. 
Jan., '84. 
March 20, '88. 
May 25, '88. 
June, '85. 
June, '84. 
1882. 

In print. 
1879. 
Oct., '83. 
July, '84. 
March 5, '88. 
Oct. 13, '83. 
April 1, '84. 



Feb., '83. 
Dec. 20, '79. 
1884. 
1884. 

March, '84. 
Jan. 25, '88. 
Nov. 15, '84. 
July, '85. 
Feb. 5, '85. 
Sept. 1, '83. 
Dec, '84. 
Nov., '83. 
1888. 
1884. 

Dec, '88. 
July, '84. 
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Towns. 



NoblesvlUe 

N. Manchester. 

Patoka 

Princeton 

Petersburg 

Portland 

Plymouth 

Peru 

Rushville.. ...-.., 

Richmond 

Remington 

Rockport 

Rockville 

Rochester 

ShelbyvlUe 

Sullivan 

Seymour 

South Bend 

Thomtown 

Tell City 

Tipton 

Terre Haute.... 

Union City 

Vincennes 

Vevay « 

Valparaiso 

Washington.... 

Warsaw 

Winchester 

Windfall 

Waterloo 

Wabash 



System. 



Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 
Stamp. Sec... 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

Stamp. Sec... 



W. A. Walnright. Prea.. 

C. J. McCole, Sec. 
B. F. Clemans, Pres 

John B. Schuler, Sec. 
None 



Stamp. Sec. 
Stamp. Sec, 
Ordinary...., 

Stamp. Sec 

Manager 

Stamp. Sec 

Seml-comp'ts.. 
Ordinary.... 
Ordinary.... 
Ordinary. ... 
Stamp. Sec. 
Stamp. Sec, 
Ordinary.... 
Ordinary.... 
Ordinary.... 



Names of Officsbs. 



April 28, '88. 
July 10, '84.. 



W. B. McDonald, Pres 

W. R. Criswell, Sec. 
A. H. Alexander, Pres 

J. M. Doyl, Sec 

. Pres 

S. W. Haynes, Stamp. Sec 
J. W. Houghton, Pres 

Perry O. Jones, Stamp. Sec. 
W. B. McCUntic, Stamp. Sec. 



J. H. Osbom, Pres 

Geo. W. Campbell, St'p Sec, 
T. Hill, Pres 

John C. Hadley, St'p. Sec 
Robert Parker, Pres , 

W. H. Wells, Sec 
A. D. Garlinghouse, Pres , 

Henry Hoch, Sec. 

A. K. Starke, Pres 

J. W. Brown, Sec. 

Milo R. Smith. Pres 

John W. Smith, Sec. 
H. Whitcomb, Pres 

G. W. F. Kirk, Sec. 

B. S.Wolfe, Pres 

Isaac H. Kalley, Sec. 

Philip Laugel, Pres , 

C. W. McNaiT. Sec. 

S. E. Carter, Stamp. Sec 
Jacob Woolverton, Pres 

Chas. M. Patch, St'p. Sec. 
Under Lebanpn 



Jan., '88.. 
1881 



J. Bollinger, Pres 

G. Huthsteiner, Sec. 
E. B. Martindale, Pres 

C. W. Swain, Stamp. Sec 
B. F. Havens, Pres : 

H. H. Boudinot, Manager. 
L. D. Lambert, Stamp. Sec, 



S. N. Chambers, Pres 

B.M.Willoughby, Sfp.Sec, 
T. Livings. Pres 

L. F. Works, Sec. 
S. R. Bryant, Pres 

T. A. Fisher, Sec. 
James H. McCracken, Pres.. 

Charles W. Thomas, Sec. 
A. 8. Miller, Pres 

John Brubaker, St'p. Sec 
Seth D. Coates, Pres 

, Stamp. Sec. 

Perry Behymer, Pres 

Charles Swaim, Sec. 
William H. Leas, Pres 

D. A. Garwood, Sec 



Board 
Organized. 



July, '84.. 

1880 

Feb., '83... 
Jan., '88... 
Nov., '88.. 
Jan., '84... 



1884 

Oct., '79... 
Oct., '79... 
June, '88.. 

Nov., '79.. 



1880 

Sept., '82.. 

1881 

June, '83 . 

1880 

18&1 

1882 



Feb., '88 

1883 , 

Feb., '85 

April 5, '84. 
1881 



Date of 
Last Tariff. 



Aug. 24, '86. 
July 10, '84. 
Aug. 18, '86. 
Jan., '88. 
April 11, '84. 
May, '88. 
July, '84. 
March, '84. 
May, '88. 
Feb. IS, '83. 
May 27, '84. 
Jan., '84. 
July 15, '84. 
1884. 

In print. 
Dec 1, '84. 
June, '83. 

Jan., '84. 

Feb., '83. 

Rev. 1886. 

Sept. 29, '82. 
Rev. Aug., '« 
April, '85. 

June, '83. 

In print. 

1883. 

Aug. 1, '86. 

1882. 

Feb., '84. 

May 17, '83. 

Feb., '85. 

April 5, '84. 

1881. 



Mr. A. W. Spalding : I wish to submit a report. 

The President — 

Would you be kind enough to withhold it until the afternoon session. 

(10) 
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Mr. Spalding: It won't take five minutes to read it. 

The President — 

It may provoke some discussion. All I am afraid of is the time. 

Mr. Spalding: Just as the sense of the convention is. 

On motion the report of Mr. Spalding was deferred until 
the afternoon session. 

The President — 

We will now have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Abram Williams, 
the Manager of the Connecticut Insurance Company, of Hartford. 

Mr. Abram Williams — 

You have given me a topic that has obliged me to write something that 
will take at least thirty minutes, and it occurs to me from the hour of the 
day that I would like to defer it until after recess. 

Mr. Spalding — 

I move that we hear Mr. Williams on the re-assembling aflier our 
recess. 

The President — 

Why I did not suggest that was because the gentlemen are so slow in 
gathering. There are quite a number present now, and a good many have 
come in especially to hear Mr. Williams. If it is agreeable to him, I am 
sure that we would like to hear him at this time. 

Mr. Williams — 

As the article I shall read has been written, not for the underwriters, 
but rather following the suggestion of the President that I go over the 
heads of the underwriters to another audience, I have felt delicate about 
proceeding just at this hour, but I will defer to your wishes. 

THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC TO FIRE INSURANCE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters* Association 
OF THE Northwest : 

We meet here in convention, in a commercial city, as representatives 
of a branch of commerce peculiar in its relations to trade, but without the 
benefits of which neither this city nor its trade could maintain its present 
importance. 

We meet to discuss questions of importance to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the branch of trade we follow, but the results of our deliberations 
may be important to every interest and industry in the whole country. 
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As manufacturers, dealers and agriculturists, we are already second to 
but few countries, and may soon lead all. We have the advantage of a 
variety of climate, soil and extent of country. We are in this last half of 
the nineteenth century making rapid strides. We have largely availed our- 
selves of the three essential conditions to trade, viz., means of transport, 
freedom of labor and exchange in the States, at least, and security. So long 
as these three go hand in hand, with freedom from unwise legislation, we 
will go on to the accomplishment of the grandest destiny, and the fullest 
profit that can be realized. 

If, while prosecuting trade and building up extensive manufactories, 
piling up immense stocks of goods, and building vast warehouses for the 
storage and handling of grain, we neglect making them secure, we are by 
so much imperiling the fruits of our labor and will be periodically embar- 
rassed. Or, if by unwise action, either one of the elements of trade over- 
exact what is due from the other, we will cripple business to that extent. 
We meet to discuss one of the branches of trade — one which secures and 
makes certain the others. 

Although insurance has gradually passed out of and beyond the class of 
mere benevolent institutions, and is now become a general business neces- 
sity, and is prosecuted as a business, it is yet impossible to always separate 
its character and its work from the first principles which originated and 
governed it. Its business nature is apt to be lost sight of in the midst of 
great calamities by fire, and being conducted by associations of men, under 
a corporate name, makes it the one source of hope to which all turn with 
the expectation that not even the hmit of assets will limit the outflow of 
substantial relief. 

The one great blow which befell this city in 1871 blinded the view to 
disasters at a distance, embracing the loss of private fortunes, resulting from 
an over-confidence in insurance investments. 

If corporations were in fact soulless, this now beautiful and flourishing 
city might never have become what it is to-day. The owners of these cor- 
porations did not at that time abandon their post and leave the companies 
to the payment of what assets they were possessed of— a proceeding usually 
followed in other lines of business— and all that trustees of funds could 
legally be called upon to do,buttheypaidin new capital and assessed them- 
selves still more roundly for a sufficient amount to pay in full every loss 
sustained by their companies. The comparatively few exceptions, and 
where some companies fell by the wayside, does not detract from the gen- 
eral statement, for in those cases the failure to pay was owing to other sac- 
rifices made by the stockholders in their individual capacity as creditors, 
and whose insurance ventures had extended to too many companies, and 
the assessments made by so many had in consequence exhausted their 
fortunes. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to deal with insurance from 
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the standpoint of an insurance interest, nor from a prejudiced position, 
nor to dwell too largely upon the philanthropy exercised in its benefits 
conferred, but to comply, if possible, with the invitation of your President 
to state what is and what should be 

"the relation op the public to fire insurance." 

The public, meaning thereby the people of these United States; this 
public, "the heir of all the ages;" this boasted and boastful public, who 
inherit the education and the inventions of the past and have multiplied 
them, and who build and burn and rebuild cities with the magic of thought; 
whose civilization has made possible the wildest dreams of visionaries — has 
yet left far behind much of the care and prudence and justice that had other- 
wise made it possible for the people of these States to be considered among 
the most advanced of all that had preceded. The experience of the past 
has not been utilized. We present to-day the spectacle of a people grown 
careless of the very commonest principles of self-preservation. We seem 
to be engaged in the business of destroying w^hat we for a time so diligently 
gathered. 

The unnecessary and heedless waste of twenty-five per cent, of the 
earnings of the people through fires, has so depleted and demoralized 
branches of trade, that there is no wonder at the stoppage of mills and 
work-shops and foundries, nor at the gathering of unemployed workingmen 
upon our streets. It is not for this body, nor for underwriters, to be alone 
in the study of what produces hard times. Statesmen, merchants, students 
in political economy, should engage in this work. The public should know 
that the too rapid distribution and division of wealth, to let alone the abso- 
lute destruction of so much of it, dries up and stops the industries of the 
people. Prejudice against capital and capitalists has had much to do with it. 
It is in the nature of things that some must lead and others follow; that 
some must employ and others be employed; that capital must concentrate 
in order to be of use, and that where individuals cannot and dare not 
assume the whole risk of certain enterprises, then capital must be gathered 
together by an aggregation of owners, which gathered capital we call cor- 
porations. 

The rapidly increasing number of consumers in our country, and the 
expense incident to the payment of a debt which twenty years ago 
amounted to nearly three thousand millions, and which yet remains at 
over half that sum, and which reduction, it is claimed, has cost the people 
to collect twice over the original amount, has produced a drain upon the 
resources of the country which will require the closest economy to rectify. 
Some portion of this money, however, gets back into a circulation which 
helps to move the wheels of commerce, but we are rapidly consuming by 
fire a large part of our substance, and are gradually growing weaker and 
less able to stand the united drain. 
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We are burning out of existence and circulation values in taxable prop- 
erty that, if preserved, should help us in this national work of payment — 
values that in every fifteen years equal our present national dpbt. We are 
drifting towards absolute bankruptcy through disturbances of capital 
caused by fires, in which procession we have in the last ten years sent two 
hundred and four insurances companies in advance of us. 

In the art of building, the solid and substantial structures of old have 
given place to light walls, whose flashy fronts often hide and blind the eye 
to real defects. Selfish interests often break down the rules and laws, so 
that extra hazards of all kinds are creeping into our midst, exposing us to 
conflagrations. It is with the greatest difficuly that fire-limits in cities can 
be established and maintained, or the size, or height, or construction of 
buildings controlled. The work of insurance men in attempting to procure 
the enactment of proper building laws, and in establishing proper fire 
departments and in enlarging water supplies, is more apt to be impeded 
than aided by the public. So also the public who read with alarm the pro- 
ceedings of workingmen, whose probably honest endeavor is to get work, 
and at paying wages, are blind to the questions involved. The attention of 
the public is more directed to the noisy non- worker, the blatant communist, 
who takes advantage of every demonstration made by workingmen, to 
gather in mass and blate about the destruction of or distribution of capital. 

The capital of the country is indeed being distributed and absorbed and 
destroyed with a rapidity that is alarming, through the 

FIRE WASTB 

going on daily, and which waste is largely preventable through proper 
action on the part of the public. During 1884 there was burned, in the 
United States, property of the value of one hundred and ten million dol- 
lars. This was not an exceptional year. There were no conflagrations of 
cities which caused the loss, but it was the daily and hourly repetition of 
the work of destruction that has been going on here for years. 

THE CHRONICLE FIRE TABLES, 

which are published annually, and which should be in the hands of think- 
ing men who have the public interest at heart, gives the statistics to which 
I shall refer in this paper. 1883 gave $100,000,000 up to the flames. 1882 
figures up $84,000,000, and so we follow back the burned and blackened 
waste to 1875, which shows that it gave up $78,000,000 to the carelessness, 
indifierence and crime of the year. Not even the example of Buddensiek, 
nor the loss of five hundred lives by fire during 1884, produces any addi- 
tional care. The aggregate fire waste for the past ten years, in the United 
States alone, amounts to $803,605,448 — $443,669,913 of this was gathered in 
from the public at large through insurance premiums, and redistributed to 
the immediate losers. Over one hundred and fifteen thousand fires were 
kindled to make up this loss, of which, during 1884, 1,769 were directly 
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traced to incendiarism, l,940to unknown causes, 771 more traced to defective 
flues, and 566 to stoves and lamps and gasoline. 

In this general rush towards destruction, and during the past ten years, 
saw and shingle mills contributed 2,434; paper and pulp mills, 330; printing 
establishments, 1,247; lumber yards, 769; liquor stores and saloons, 8,356, 
nearly one a day for the period, and in the past year two a day ; flour mills, 
nearly one a day for the past year, and a total for ten years of 2,030. There 
were 353 furniture and upholstery establishments, 38^ drug stores, 138 
churches and 540 hotels burned in 1884; indeed, hotels have somehow fallen 
into the habit of a daily loss, for they show a total of 3,887 for the ten years. 

This hourly, daily, monthly and annual loss of property is frightful, 
and with such a drain upon the resources of the country, it is no wonder 
that the people grow poor, that capital grows timid and that manufacturers 
reduce wages. 

Speaking of the national fire loss, a Detroit paper says: "These 
losses are absolute; there is nothing left for them but ashes and smoke. 
Unquestionably these enormous fire losses add to the prices of everything 
we buy; they add to the cost of doing business in this country; they dimin- 
ish our profits so much; they increase our taxation; they are a monstrous 
factor in all our hard times. If these losses were abolished, the United 
States could compete with Europe in manufactures and commerce by $100,- 
000,000 a year more capital and cheaper prices. Abolish these losses and 
we would become masters of the world's industry and business. Abolish 
these losses, and in ten years the country would be more than a thousand 
millions of dollars richer than it will be if they continue. These losses can 
be abolished almost entirely by proper methods of building; at least, they 
can be reduced to one-tenth their present dimensions, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in insurance and fire-protection taxation. If these enormous 
fire losses were saved, the added wealth of the country would soon give us 
not only decreased taxation, but almost everything which the country now 
most needs in public improvements. Living could be made cheaper; bet- 
ter wages in proportion would reward labor; in short, we should all be 
better off in every way by the saving of $100,000,000 a year to the general 
income of the people." 

Frightful as this loss is, we are told that the Chronicle tables do not 
include the forest fires, which are of annual occurrence and of appalling 
magnitude, nor do they include the whole number of fires on farms, 
which, from the nature of the business, cannot be fully reported and 
included in the absolutely fixed reported fires, that alone are included in 
the municipal reports made use of. 

This immense loss by fire, the record of which is dealt out to us daily, 
is so treated by the public that attention is not called to the consequences. 
People read of the fire — read that it was insured — congratulate in their 
minds the immediate and first sufferer without giving a thought to the fact 
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that ultimately they, themselves, will have to share the loss. If insured, 
then insurance money may rebuild the property, but the insurance money 
has to be gathered in from that portion of the public whose property has 
not burned. What if money has been expended in replacing the old, does 
that make the loss good? It may, perhaps, to the individual and first suf- 
ferer for the time being, but the public sustains the loss and the value is 
beyond recall. The public, whether property owners or not, must pay the 
losses — owners of property pay by increased rates, and to a workingman 
it means being thrown out of employment and increased cost of living. 
Besides those who owned the mills and work-shops and business properties 
destroyed, others suffer by the stoppage of industries that are affected by 
so much loss of the capital of the country and by the loss of confidence 
occasioned by it. 

The workingman's remedy for hard times does not, nor cannot come 
from fires; nor in carelessness towards the property of others; nor from 
strikes, liable, as they are, to be aided by communists; nor in impeding the 
business of employers. That is a sort of "stand and deliver" remedy, 
and is temporary. His protection and advance will come through a pres- 
ervation of property, and through a profitable and uninterrupted business 
of his employers, and in no other way. The Chronicle tables have called 
attention to the average cost of fires to the following list of risks burned 
during the past year: 
20 Agricultural implement fectories, - Average each fire, 143,808 

63 Agricultural implement and seed stores, 
217 Bakeries and confectioneries, 
2602 Barns, granaries and stables, 
42 Boot and shoe factories, 
224 Boot and shoe stores, 
40 Breweries, ----- 
158 Carriage and wagon factories, 

138 Churches, 

224 Clothing stores, _ - _ 

73 Cooperage, ----- 
303 Cotton-gin houses, . . - 

44 Cotton goods factories, - - - 

1105 Country and general merchandise stores, 
26 Court houses, - _ - _ 

385 Drug and chemical stores, 
42 Drug and chemical works, 
481 Dry goods stores, 

7074 Dwellings, 

305 Flouring, grist and oat-meal mills, 
181 Foundries and machine shops, 
141 Furniture and upholstery factories. 
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212 Furniture and undertakers' stores, 

62 Grain elevators, . _ . 
878 Grocery stores, retail, . . . 

29 Grocery stores, wholesale, 
215 Hardware stores, - - - - 

540 Hotels, 

728 Liquor stores, retail and saloons, 

242 Livery, hotel and training stables, 

164 Lumber yards, . - . . 

56 Paper mills, - - - - 

213 Printing and publishing establishments, 
116 Railroad depots and station buildings, 

10 Rubber factories, - - - - 

336 Saw, shingle, stave and shook mills, 
21 Soap and candle factories, 
50 Tanneries, - . . . 

63 Theaters and opera houses, 
133 Vessels at wharves and on rivers, 

28 Cotton warehouses, _ . - 

9 Liquor warehouses, - - - 

43 Woolen mills, - - - . 

Probably not all, but most of these fires could have been prevented. 
The destruction of this property threw thousands out of employment, and 
keeps them out, because in many cases it has been impossible and is 
unprofitable to rebuild. 

The loss does not stop here, for the places where some of these risks 
were located have been permanently injured through the stoppage of work. 
The public will some day see that it has an interest in exercising greater 
care, and that the resultant loss by fire falls upon them. What remedy 
does the public at present propose ? Insurance ? What encouragement 
does it offer to the insurance capital that differs from the past ? Will greater 
care be exercised or less taxes imposed upon insurance capital? 

What position does the public occupy ? If we are to judge by the atti- 
tude of State legislatures, or of the courts, the relation of the public to 
insurance is one of hostility. An unreasonable prejudice exists against 
corporations, and as to the contract in use, the terms of which aU underwrit- 
ers know are most liberally construed to honest men, with honest claims. 
Any one having a desire to ascertain the truth will, by a little investigation, 
find that scarce one claim in one thousand is disputed, and less than that 
per cent, ever gets before the courts. No one contested claim, however, is 
so outrageous but what the courts, and juries, and the public, seem ready 
to give a verdict against the insurance company before the case is fairly 
heard. Every one knows that the actual act of setting fire to property is 
seldom seen, but cases come before insurance companies that leave no 
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doubt as to the crime. The proof would be sufficient for the public, were 
no insurance involved. Insurance companies, liowever, are the victims 
of the prejudice attaching to corporations. They are precluded, under the 
strict and partial application of the law, from making the real proper 
defense known, and therefore must resort to the conditions in the contract 
which may have been otherwise voided by the claimant — defenses that 
would not be strictly maintained in cases of honest and proper claims. This 
same prejudice is taken advantage of by the claimants in other cases, where 
values are unreasonably augmented, in order to cheat and make more of 
a claim than the party is honestly entitled to receive. In such defenses, 
insurance companies are met with the cry of technicalities. Pray, who 
instigated the technicalities? It was the courts who made rulings that 
none but a technical mind would have thought of. One judge lately 
ruled that furniture named in the policy as being in a dwelling situated 
where the rate was low, was still insured, though removed, without notice 
or consent, to a location that was absolutely uninsurable. Other cases 
familiar to insurance men can be cited by scores. No wonder insurance 
men from time to time added conditions to policies to cover such decis- 
ions, and no wonder that time and such rulings have spun out the contract 
to its present size, but for all such misjudgments, every underwriter knows, 
and claimants know, that daily the utmost liberality is used in all offices, 
and that thousands are paid where technical retaliation would stop the 
payment. 

I shall not take the time to discuss the question this thought leads to. 
This paper is not to treat upon contracts nor forms of policies, nor to state 
what is the relation of insurance to the public. It will serve my purpose to 
merely call attention to the fact of prejudice, and no matter how it origi- 
nated, whether from some ill-advised adjustments or not, it exists and must 
stop, or the business will assume such a position as to destroy its usefiilness. 
If insurance is a necessity in aiding the public, then the public must pro- 
tect it. The public must see that their representatives in legislatures do 
not add to the embarrassments by the passage of laws in the interest of 
house-burners, and must see to it that unequal and unjust taxes are not im- 
posed. The amount of money paid into the State to its burned-out citizens 
should not be taxed, or it will teach companies to pay in that direction as 
little as possible. Special taxes exacted from fire insurance companies 
for the support of fire departments, whether by licenses or percentage, 
should never be required. Such tax is no more proper than would be a 
special tax upon physicians to help defray the expense of sanitary work. 
The taxes should be confined to the same plan and same per cent, as is 
paid by other business, and only upon what is left after deducting the out- 
go paid into the State. 

Such laws as valued policy ones should be rescinded in the States where 
such laws are in existence and the agitation of them stopped in other States. 
In the States that have tried them the losses to insurance companies have 
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nearly doubled, and the fires have also caused the destruction of adjacent 
and often uninsured property to an alarming figure. In the State where 
the first valued policy law was passed, the Insurance Commissioner, in his 
official report for 1879, makes the following remarks: 

" If the estimate of incendiary losses is correct, then over |330,000 was 
paid by the people of this State through insurance companies last year 
to those citizens of the State who proved the most unscrupulous and 
dishonest. This is an enormous burden to be laid upon the people of 
the State for such a purpose, equaling nearly one-half of the State tax, 
and should lead them to consider the way of escaping it. The law impos- 
ing obligations on the companies alone has doubtless caused them to be 
more careful in the selection of their risks and the amount of insurance 
granted. But this is offset by the increased ingenuity displa3'ed by the 
unscrupulous in obtaining over-insurance through deception and all 
other means short of those which would actually vitiate the insurance. 
The Supreme Court, while sustaining the law, recognized the presence 
and danger of this temptation in the following language: * Where prop- 
erty is insured above its value, a strong temptation is presented to an 
unscrupulous and dishonest owner either to intentionally burn it, or not to 
guard and protect it as he ought. Not sharing with the risk of the insurer, 
it is for his advantage that it be destroyed, and it often is destroyed with 
other property, when it would not have been but for the fact of such exces- 
sive insurance.* It cannot be doubted that this law increases the losses 
to insurance companies, and any burden of this nature laid upon them is 
by them laid upon the people, from whom the money is derived for the pay- 
ment of losses. The interests of honest people and honest companies are 
identical, and what is needed are such wholesome laws as will make it 
impossible for dishonest people and dishonest companies to profit by their 
dishonesty." 

Other State officials, in giving their reports to the States, have used 
equally strong language. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce put forth a remonstrance to 
the New York legislature in the following words: "The Chamber of Com- 
merce respectfully but earnestly remonstrates against the passage of 
assembly bills numbered 624 and 625, and against any and all other bills 
containing provisions of a kindred character. Both of these bills contain 
such provisions respecting the adjustment of losses by fire insurance 
companies as will, if they become legal enactments, tend to increase the 
crime of arson, to encourage the perpetration of frauds, to enhance greatly 
and improperly the amounts of losses to be paid by insurance companies, 
and lead not only to a degradation of public morals, but also to an increase 
of the burdens of honest citizens, by involving their property more fre- 
quently in destruction by fires caused by incendiaries, and by making it 
necessary to pay such greatly increased rates of premium for insurance as 
will be required, under such circumstances, to pay the increased losses." 
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This is the opinion of thoughtful men who have grown up in a busir 
ness world and who take note of all that affects property and values and 
expenses; men who watch the course of trade, and who study into the 
relation and proportion of fires to failures; men who have learned that 
business depression, whether collectively or with individuals, places a 
strong temptation to seek relief through the midnight and ^ilent torch. If 
the fires caused by incendiarism could be confined to the interested parties 
it would be bad enough, for such losses have been found to be 30 % of the 
fires, but it is found that 28 ^ of the fires were from exposure, and many of 
them were the result of the incendiary fires adjoining. 

In Michigan, where the fire loss upon saw mills and wood-working 
establishments had been heavy, so much so, as to suggest a more fair 
adjustment of rates upon property in that State, the wood-workers and 
mill-owners besought the legislature to pass a law prohibiting such work 
of equalization. In other words, the former and merchant members of 
the legislature were cajoled into favoring a system that would take a 
portion of the proper rate off from the special hazards where it belonged, 
and add the shortage caused in premium income to their own lower rates 
upon less hazardous property. These designing men knew that a State 
that gives a loss ratio to premium receipts alone of an average of 80 % , 
amounting in 1884 to nearly two and a half millions of dollars, and 
mostly caused by lumber and mill fires, ought to make a proper return to 
insurance companies for insuring such property, but they sought to pre- 
vent the insurance companies from counseling together as to the proper 
adjustment of rates — a tyranny that, if successful, would result in making 
insurance cost the innocent more and the guilty less. 

It may yet be necessary, should States carry out such a purpose of inter- 
ference^ for insurance companies to get a proper and uniform rate from some of 
the insurance press, or other source, who have had the means of consulting stcUis- 
tics, and who could probably be induced to furnish rates to subscribers on a pledge 
not to discredit the taMes by a variation of the standard. 

Insurance, to be of service to all, must be mutual in its application of 
benefits. It is a business that requires the best thought of the public. 
The prime consideration must be good faith and fair practices on the part 
of both the insured and the insurer. It is not for the best interest of 
insurance, nor does it yield a greater profit, to raise the rates to an exorbi- 
tant figure. Increased rates on general property mean a reduction in 
premiums on the best, and an additional loss on the poorest risks. No 
part of the public understands this better than insurance men, and the 
general public misjudge them when they think there is an effort in that 
direction. Insurance cannot afford the discrimination that would be 
caused by too high rates. 

WHAT IS NEEDED, 

in the interest of the public who seek safety at the least cost, is a healthy 
public opinion, free from prejudice or animosities, such an attitude as will 
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give and invite fair treatment, equal and just taxation, good building laws 
honestly enforced, proper fire departments and water supply, and the 
abolishment of all valued-policy laws which enable a man to obtain a profit 
on his own fire loss. 

The authorities should appoint fire coroners, or other proper officers, 
whose duties should embrace the investigation of fires, and insurance com- 
panies should be prevented from settling a loss until such legal inquiry 
was had. Insurance companies should be prevented from paying, under 
sixty days, any loss on property in which the fire originated, where the 
cause of fire was unknown. 

AVhen these things take place, and risks are improved, then rates will 
assume the low standard prevalent in many of the older countries. In 
some of the countries of the Old World the public seem better informed as 
to the proper method of reducing the cost of insurance. In some, the gov- 
ernment takes the whole charge of it, a plan lately proposed by Bismarck. 
In the canton of Zurich the government assesses a ratable tax upon all 
property to meet the fire loss. The people are encouraged to look for lower 
tax following a lessening of fires. Under this system all work for the lower 
tax, and all are interested in preventing the starting and the spread of fires. 
Here, insurance companies are engaged An the same effort, but have to 
work amid the prejudices of the ignorant and the designing. 

The public may yet learn that the formation of associations among 
insurance men means not higher rates, for those insurance companies can- 
not stand, but it means an equalization of rates according to risk; that it 
labors for an improvement of risks, and consequently lower rates upon 
property in the hands of careful men, which in that case would yield a 
greater profit. 

The topic assigned me by your President is a weighty one. None know 
the importance of dealing with it rightly more than I, and none can be 
more conscious of leaving unsaid many important truths. I have jiot 
sought to correct the public on its errors as to the results of the business in 
the way of profit. That can be stated in other papers to be submitted to 
you; and besides, I have only sought to engage the attention of the public 
from a standpoint of a public interest, in the hope that the public, in its 
future relations to insurance, may be disposed to treat the subject fairly. 



Mr. C. E. Bliven,from the Committee on Resolutions on the 
death of Geo. T. Hope, submitted the following report : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF GEO. T. HOPE. 

Mk. President and Gentlemen : 

In every walk of life there are some who stand out among their fel- 
lows as leaders. Such a man was the late Geo, T. Hope, for many years 
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president of the Continental Insurance Company of New York. He 
was always in the advance in every movement relating to the progress of 
fire underwriting. Fearless in his advocacy of such measures as he 
thought would best promote the great interest of which he was a most 
prominent exponent, and with a talent of not only thought, but of speech 
as well, he rarely failed to convince and secure the cooperation of his 
associates. 

He always had a lively interest in the progress and prosperity of this 
Association, and honored it by delivering the Annual Address at our tenth 
or decennial annual meeting. 

Standing in the shadow which has fallen upon fire underwriting, this 
Association, his company, and upon his family, the mind passes rapidly 
in review the career of a man who, by his own inherent force of charac- 
ter and talent, rose from a subordinate position to the highest official grade 
in his chosen profession, making for himself a national reputation, and 
challenged the respect of his co-workers throughout the whole country. 

In his death the profession of fire underwriting has suffered an irrep- 
arable loss, and a void has been made among his thoughtful associates 
which the near future will not be able to fill. 

We place upon record this expression of our respect, and recommend 
a memorial page in the Proceedings of this meeting. 

C. E. BLIVEN, \ 

ABRAM WILLIAMS, > CommUi^. 
JOHN HOWLEY, ) 

Mr. Underwood — 

I move that the resolutions be received and adopted. 
The motion was carried. 



The President announced the following members as a com- 
mittee to nominate the members of the Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year : J. G. Finnic, 0. W. Potter, W. J. Little- 
john, J. B. Bennett and A. W. Spalding. 

Mr. H. H. Hobbs— 

I move we adjourn until 2 o'clock sharp. 

The motion was carried, and the convention adjourned to 
2 o'clock p. M. 
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AKTERNOON SESSION. 

The President — 

Before proceeding with the regular order of business set for this hour 
we will hear the reports of some committees which have not yet com- 
pleted their work. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE COLLEC- 
TION OF STATISTICS. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of the formation of 
a Committee of Managers, for the purpose of obtaining from the com- 
panies their individual experiences in premiums and losses for each year 
and aggregating them for publication in our Annual Proceedings, has had 
the same under consideration and beg leave to report as follows: 

I. Have a Committee of Managers within this jurisdiction. 

I would recommend for chairman of this committee — it is a very im- 
portant one, and one that will have to be very influential in order to get 
companies to report to the commission — I would recommend that our ven- 
erable and experienced friend, George F. Bissell, of the Hartford, be 
made president. 

II. Prepare a blank, uniform in character, based upon the two sys- 
tems of a re-insurance reserve: the legal requirement of a 50 % of the net 
annual premiums, and a 90 % upon the term risks, showing the effect of 
ihu plan upon the increase and net decrease of the net surplus, and the 
results of the business of each company, based upon the actual unearned 
premiums of such company. This plan wuU show the companies and the 
legislatures and the insurance superintendents that the present system of 
compiling the actual amount for re-insurance is a legal fiction, and does not 
show the actual financial standing of the company whose capital is said to be 
impaired 25 fo. 

III. Pledge the Association to keep in good faith all reports in the 
strictest confidence, each company to forward to the Secretary all reports 
received, to be compiled in one grand aggregate, and to be reported to 
this Association at each annual meeting, and read as a standing committee 
report, and to be published in the Proceedings of the Association. 

IV. Furnish the companies with duplicate blank forms annually, on 
October 15th of each year, so that figures can be compiled when the 
annual statements of the companies are being made up. 
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V. Have all work done under a committee of three influential and 
able members of this Association, who will command the confidence of 
the companies, and destroy the originals of each company, or return them 
to the companies when used. 

VI. The Association will bear the expense of this work if the com- 
panies cannot audit the payments, to be met by them as a corporate 
expense. 

VII. The Secretary is requested to forward immediately to the sev- 
eral companies doing business in the "West a copy of this resolution, and 
request an answer thereto, and he can state in such submission that the 
word of the Association is pledged to the company that no disclosure shall 
be, made of any experienced table of such company, the object being to 
collect an annual experience of the Western States, by each State, of the 
actual loss and the actual profit made by the aggregation of companies 
doing business therein. 

It has been claimed that this Association is organized more for social 
than for useful purposes. I think that we should raise the dignity of this 
Association very greatly in the eyes of officers of companies, if they see 
that among our theoretical essays we have got down to the practical work 
of trying to ascertain just where the profit is to be found in our business. 
I know of no more useful process of performing that duty than to urge the 
companies to furnish these reports, and let them be compiled and pub- 
lished with our Proceedings. Then they go all over the world. The 
Western business is not like the Eastern business, and yet in England 
they will cover the whole territory and say the American business does 
not pay. If only a dozen companies respond the first year, we shall get 
more the next year, when they see what we have accomplished. There- 
fore I submit this report. 

On motion the report was received. 

Mr. E. A. Simonds : I move it be adopted. 

Mr, Geo. W. Hayes — 

That is now before the house. I would like to ask if it is the intention 
of Judge Spalding to go outside of the Association for members of that 
committee ? 

Mr. Spalding — 

No, sir. I should say, my understanding was that it was to be Mana- 
gers of such companies as are members of this organization. 

Mr. Hayes — 

I would suggest that the name of Mr, W. B. Cornell be substituted in 
place of Mr, Bissell, who is not a member of the Association. 

(11) 
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Mr. Spalding — 

I think that if we put on Mr. Bissell, you will have all the Hartford 
companies responding; if not, you won't. 

Mr. Hayes : He is not a member of the Association. 

Mr. Spalding — 

He has always attended our Association, and looks kindly upon it. 

Mr. Hayes : Only once, that I remember. 

Mr. Spalding — 

He will accept it, I have no doubt, if we honor him with it. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

I second the motion to put in Mr. Cornell as the substitute. 

Mr. Spalding — 

I have no objection at all. I will withdraw any recommendation as to 
Mr. Bissell. The only point was, it is very important to us to get the Hart- 
ford experiences, and I do not believe we will get them if Mr. Bissell is 
not on that committee. 

The President — 

Will you accept Mr. Hayes' amendment then without a vote ? 
Mr. Spalding — 

I will suggest this: that Mr. Cornell be made chairman and that Mr. 
Bissell be one of the committee. 

The President (to Mr. Hayes) : 

Do you accept that in that way, without going into a formal vote ? 

Mr. Hayes — 

I appreciate the desirability of having Mr. Bissell upon that committee, 
if he were a member of the Association. I do not think it is right for this 
Association to go outside of its numbers to get members of that committee. 
If Mr. Bissell will become a member of the Association, I should be very 
glad to have him on that committee. 

Mr. D. S. Wagner — 

We have a Manager, Mr. Williams, and I will suggest that Mr. Wil- 
liams be substituted for Mr. Bissell. 

Mr. R. B. Carson — 

I believe that the motion is for the adoption of these resolutions. It 
has nothing to do with the appointing of the chairman. Would it not be 
well enough to talk about a chairman after we have adopted the resolu- 
tions ? 
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Mr. Hayes — 



But the Judge made it a part of his resolutions that the gentleman 
named should be chairman of this committee. 

Mr. E. A. Simonds— 

As I understand the matter, the committee reported that the Chair 
should appoint this commission of ten members, and the Judge simply 
suggested that Mr. Bissell should be chairman of that committee. 

The President — 

May I inquire if you consider the appointment of the chairman as a 
part of your resolutions, or was that merely a recommendation ? 

Mr. Spalding : Only a recommendation. 

The President — 

Then, gentlemen, we can act upon the resolutions without considering 
the name of the chairman. 

Mr. Spalding — 

I would not presume to name any of the members of the committee, 
except that they should be Managers of companies. 

The President — 

Then it will be perfectly proper to take action on the resolutions. 

The resolutions were then adopted. 

The President — 

Now, how will this committee be appointed ? 

Mr. Spalding : By the Chair. 

The President — 

Is it desirable that the committee be appointed at this time ? 

Mr. Spalding : Before we adjourn. 

The President — 

We will appoint the committee, then, before we adjourn. 



Mr. R. B. Carson, from the Committee to report Resolu- 
tions on the death of T. W. Johnston, submitted the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF T. W. 
JOHNSTON. 

Chicago, III., Sept. 24, 1885. 
Mr. Pbesident : Your committee to give expression to the sentiments 
of this Association on the death of our late associate, Col. T. W. Johnston, 
State Agent for the Sun Fire Office, beg leave to report : 

Whereas, In the dispensation of Divine Providence our brother, Col. 
T. W. Johnston, was called from this Association and his friends by death 
on the 8th day of September, 1884, and although his membership in this 
Association was of short duration, yet during that time his sterling worth 
had endeared him to those of us who knew him best. 

Resolved, That in ^is death this Association has lost one of its most 
honorable and useful members, and we mourn his loss to this Association 
as one cut down at the noon-day of life, and to his family and friends we 
extend our sympathy and condolence. 

E. A. HOUGH, 

R. B. CARSON, y CommiUee, 

W. H. SEIDERS, 



ts,) 



The Secretary then read the following communication : 

Chicago, Sept. 23, 1885. 
J. L. Whitlock, President of the lire Underwriters' Association of the North- 
west, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : I am instructed by the National Insurance Convention, 
assembled in the parlors of the Leland Hotel, to acknowledge receipt of 
your communication inviting this convention to meet with your Associa- 
tion and participate in your discussions, and to tender through you to your 
Association the sincere thanks of this convention for the courtesy extended. 
I am also instructed to extend to the Association over which you have 
the honor to preside, a cordial invitation to be present at the meetings of 
this convention, and participate freely in its deliberations. 

Very respectfully, CHAS. P. SWIGERT, 

Sec^y Nat, Ins, Convention, 
Mr. W. F. Fox— 

The committee on that section of the President's Address referring to 
Contingent Commissions should have reported this morning, but the time 
was taken up with other matters. If the convention is prepared to receive 
it now, it will be offered. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS. 

Mr. President : The committee to which was referred that part of the 
President's Address relating to Contingent Commissions to Agents, begs 
leave to report that the views so admirably presented in the address on this 
subject meet its hearty approval, as embodying the proper method of 
compensating Local Agents. It is gratifying to have this question brought 
so directly to the attention of the members of this Association, who are to 
be congratulated on having the opportunity to consider and discuss a mat- 
ter of so great importance in the business in which they are engaged, and 
in the success of that part of the labor committed to their care, namely, 
the building up and sustaining profitable Local Agencies. 

That plan of compensation which is best calculated to promote the 
success of companies, is in the end best calculated to promote the success 
of agents also, for their interests are, or should be, measurably identical, 
and no other method involves their reciprocal interests to the same degree 
as contingent compensation. The best service is obtained where responsi- 
bility is divided, and where mutual care is required as between the em- 
ployer and the employed, or where the question of profit and loss is one of 
mutual diligence. 

The contingent commission plan invites and secures greater efficiency 
and watchfulness on the part of agents in the selection of risks. The better 
are selected, the poorer are rejected ; if not for good underwriting reasons, 
they are for the contingent commission involved, for every insured risk 
that burns reduces the contingent compensation of the agent. Not only 
is the selection of risks affected by the contingent plan, but their inspection 
as well, for the frequent and careful inspection of risks after insuring them 
becomes a matter of some interest to the agent, who is prompted by this 
plan to watch his risks with a keener eye to guard against probable loss. 
And for the same reason that a bad physical risk would be rejected by the 
prudent agent, one involving suspected or possible moral hazard would be 
rejected also, and hence, under this system, the tendency to refuse bad 
risks, where physical or moral hazard appears, would be greatly increased 
on the ground of self-interest, or that of dollars and cents in the contin- 
gent profits. 

This plan, if adopted, would secure the best quality of risks, and would 
also secure the most careful inspection of them, and each Local Agent 
would become a supervisor of his own business, which would undoubtedly 
result in a marked reduction of losses, which would sensibly affect the 
financial standing of companies and the cost of insurance to the assured. 
Respectfully submitted, W. F. FOX, >. 

ABRAM WILLIAMS, | ^ommiUee. 

[This report was submitted by two members of the committee, the third not sign- 
ing it] 
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Mr. T. W. Letton— 

I move that we adjourn to meet in the room across the hall. It is 
almost impossible to hear here. 

Mr. Underwood — 

Hadn't the gentleman better come up near the front seats, near the 
anxious seat, and then he would be able to hear. 

The motion was lost. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO RECOMMEND AN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J. G. Finnie— 

The committee on nominating the Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year would beg leave to report and put in nomination the following gentlie- 
men: 

Illinois, W. R. Freeman, of Chicago; Missouri, H. P. Gray, of St. Louis; 
Ohio, J. A. Weinland, of Westerville; Minnesota, H. P. Hubbell, of 
Winona; Wisconsin, William L. Jones, of Milwaukee; Colorado, Anthony 
Sweeney, of Denver; Michigan, E. A. Hough, of Jackson; Kentucky, 
James C. Johnston, of Louisville; Indiana, H. H.Walker, of Indianapolis; 
Kansas, H. C. Stuart, of Kansas City, Mo.; Iowa, D. W. Burrows, Des 
Moines; Nebraska, J. B. Rowley, Omaha. 

AT LARGE. 

John Howley, A. Williams, E. A. Simonds, H. C. Eddy, and J. 0. 
Lee, all of Chicago. 

Mr. Underwood — 

I move that the report be accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes — 

Allow me to ask, are all the gentlemen in nomination members of the 
Association, and are their dues paid for the last year? I believe in the 
seven years that I was Secretary — I merely mention this as a fact — that the 
Committee on Nominations had one or more gentlemen nominated for 
members of the Executive Committee who were not members of the 
Association, or who had dropped out. I would like to have the Secretary 
advise us in the record if these gentlemen are all eligible. 

The President — 

While the Secretary is looking for this information, we could hear 
the reports of any other committees which are ready to report at this time. 
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Mr. Underwood — 

Was the report offererd by Mr. Fox adopted ? 

The President — 

Yes, sir— no, I am advised that that was not voted upon — the report of 
Mr. Fox. While we are waiting for the Secretary, we will take a vote on 
the report made by Mr. Fox. I do not know whether any motion was 
made to receive and adopt the report. 

Mr. R. B. Carson — 

1 move that the report read by Mr. Fox be received and adopted. 

The motion was carried. 

The President— 

As there are no other committees to report, and some little time may be 
consumed by the Secretary in securing the information asked for, perhaps 
it would not be out of order to defer action upon the resolution until a little 
later. We can proceed with other business. The business set, especially 
for this hour, was that of election of oflScers for the ensuing year. Nomi- 
nations will now be in arder. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I wish, sir, to place in nomination here this afternoon the name of a 
gentleman whom I think we can all afford to honor in this way. But 
before naming him, I want to go a Httle into history. Fifteen years ago 
the demoralization in Ohio and Indiana was very great. A few of the 
agents who were representing the companies got together and issued circu- 
lars calling for a meeting in Dayton. Some twelve or fifteen responded, 
and from that little gathering of twelve in the parlors of the Phillips 
House has grown this Association. As the Secretary has said, we have 279 
members. Of the 279 members only five of them were at that first meet- 
ing, and some of those, I presume, are practically out, from the fact that 
they have not paid their dues for the last year, leaving, I think, but three 
in active membership of those who started. Of those who started, one 
gentleman has been with us through prosperity and through adversity, 
for it has not been all plain sailing by a large majority, as some of us 
know to our cost. There have been times when it seemed as though this 
Association was ready to run on the rocks. At such times, the member to 
whom I refer has been ready with counsel, with advice, with papers when 
our programme seemed impossible to be completed, and he has stepped 
in ready and lent a helping hand to fill the breach. To-day we shall 
honor ourselves if we honor him by making him President. I place in 
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nomination tx)-day for the ofl&ce of President for the ensuing year the first 
signer of the first circular that called the first meeting out of which grew 
the first organization of this Association, William F. Fox. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

Before any other nominations are made, I should like to state, from 
my own experience the last twenty years, why I heartily second that 
nomination. There has not been a session of this Association, from it« 
original meeting in Ohio, that Mr. Fox has not attended and taken a 
very efiicient part in the proceedings. There is not a volume of the 
Proceedings of this Association for sixteen years that does not con- 
tain interesting contributions from his pen, and very thoughtful and 
considerate suggestions for the improvement of fire underwriting. He has 
done as much as any member of this Association in lifting into a world- 
wide reputation this organization of the Northwest. I heartily second his 
nomination. 

The President — 

Are there any other nominations ? 

Mr. C. W. Potter— 

The speeches of the two latter gentlemen are a little **Foxy,'' and I 
would not for one minute say a word against our friend Mr. Fox. But I 
wish to present to the convention the name of a better man — a man who has 
been a member of the Association, not from its organization, but for several 
years. He has contributed many valuable papers, been a hard worker, and 
done as much to keep up the Association as most of the members, as most 
any member in it. I will grant and admit that there is no member who has 
done more than Mr. Fox. I would place in nomination tlie name of 
Mr. I. W. Holman, who, when Mr. Cornell was elected President, was the 
strong candidate, and for the sake of harmony, not wishing to crowd him- 
self at all to the front, stepped one side and seconded the nomination of 
Mr. Cornell, and made the motion to unamimously declare him elected. 

Mr. H. H. Hobbs— 

I take great pleasure in seconding the nomination of Mr. Holman. 
He needs no eulogy at my hands, if I were able to give him one. He is 
known to all of us. I heartily hope that the Association will give Mr. 
Holman the appreciation, and confer upon him the honor of electing him 
President of this Association. 

Mr. J. G. Finnie— 

It seems to me that sometimes in the- past we have acted a little 
hastily in electing our Presidents. There is nobody here present, I pre- 
sume, no member of this Association, but who appreciates that it is a 
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matter of the greatest importance to us to have a proper man to preside 
over US. We are gathered here to-day purely as representatives of that 
portion of the insurance canine known as the tail; in other words, the 
great West and Northwest tail, which is growing into such large propor- 
tions that it has almost already begun to wag the dog. I believe Mr. Hine 
is to tell us later on how it is to be done. I do not know whether that is 
his line of argument or not. We recognize the fact, of course, that this 
Association is the oldest one of its kind now in existence. We have never 
had a rupture, and we have kept together in concord and peace. No man 
can look at our long list of Presidents there, from Marshall down to our 
present esteemed incumbent — ^to whom we owe a great many thanks for 
his work in getting up so successful a meeting as this — but what appreciates 
the feet that we must have to preside over us a man who is a representa- 
tive man of this Association, who combines in himself the executive ability 
which will enable him to lay out the work properly, so as to make our 
meetings successful and keep up the interest; a man with warm personal 
friendships and attachments, who will have sufl&cient magnetism to draw 
forth from the members of this Association all the rich material that is 
in them. 

While I have the highest regard for both of the gentlemen in nomina- 
tion, I think that we have among us one other good man — a man who is 
probably as popular as any one of them; a man who has been a good mem- 
ber of this Association ; a man whose personal friendships will bring about 
the results that I have set forth. I think that in making these nomina- 
tions we should lay aside entirely any questions of personal feeling, and 
consider the good of this Association and not of any Individual. There- 
fore, gentlemen, I take pleasure in placing before this Association as a 
candidate for President Mr. Harry Hobbs. 

Mr. H. H. Hobbs— 

I very heartily appreciate the compliment the gentleman has paid me, 
but there are several reasons why I cannot possibly accept the office, and 
therefore must positively decline. In the first place, my field is a large 
one, maybe larger than that of most of those present. I also, as you may 
know, have the responsible position of secretary of the State Board, which 
involves great work, greater than most of you know. 

Besides that, gentlemen, I am not the man to occupy that chair, and I 
know it; nor do I deserve it. It is an honor that I do not deserve and 
have not earned. As a personal favor to me, I ask Mr. Finnie, and those 
of my friends who have kindly proposed this nomination, to give their 
support to Mr. Holman. I will take it as a double compliment. I want to 
see Mr. Holman elected President of this Association. 

Mr. I. W. Holman— 

In my mind ingratitude is one of the basest traits that a man can have. 
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and I wish to say that of all the compliments in an insurance way that 
could be paid me, the highest is the nomination for the Presidency of this, 
in many respects, the most formidable insurance organization in the world. 
But here comes up a question of being a candidate against one whom I 
have esteemed and known and loved for twenty years, who was one of 
my instructors when I first began the insurance business, and to whom I 
am indebted in more ways than I could take time to tell you this after- 
noon. I, therefore, with thankful appreciation for the kindness of this 
compliment, decline to run, and favor the election of Mr. Fox. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell— 

I could not keep quiet at this moment. It would be base ingratitude 
on my part, when the name of Mr. Fox is presented to this Association, if 
I failed to say something, feeble though it be. I was very glad that Judge 
Spalding preceded me, for he has in his day been honored with the office 
of President of this Association, and has known what it was to call upon 
such an efficient and valuable aid as Mr. Fox, and never call upon him in 
vain. I had the honor, shortly after, to follow Judge Spalding, and I had 
recourse to friend Fox; and I want to tell the gentlemen on this floor that 
much of the success of that meeting was due to the admirable and good 
advice, and the efficient aid he rendered us there in the valuable papers 
which he presented. 

Now, gentlemen, while I appreciate the remarks of Mr. Finnic, a man 
may not always be in the line. For God's sake, let us get him into line. 
We may not always be in the line ourselves. We may not be technically 
proper persons to be officers of this Association. But I take it, sir, that a 
man who has been the first friend and organizer of this Association, and 
whose papers are the most valuable and frequent contributions of any 
member of this Association — papers that have always instructed me; 
papers that I was not satisfied to hear alone, but wanted to take to the 
privacy of my room and read and ponder upon; and from his papers, I 
confess, and I acknowledge it with gratitude to-day, I have received more 
valuable information, statistical and otherwise, than from any other papers 
which have been presented to this Association — is the man to put in line 
and elect President of this Association. 

Now, gentlemen, there does not seem to be anything in the way, and 
I therefore move you that the Secretary of this Association be instructed 
to cast the ballot of the Association for Mr. W. F. Fox for President. 

(Cries of " Question ! " and " Take a vote ! ") 

Mr. J. G. Finnie— 

I believe there is another nomination before the house. 

The President : There are three names before the house. 
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Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

AH of them have refused to run, except Mr. Fox. 
Mr. C. W. Potter- 
As two of the gentlemen have declined, and both acted in good faith, 
I would move, sir, that the Secretary of this Association be instructed to 
cast the ballot of the entire Association for our friend, Mr. W. F. Fox. 

Mr. J. G. Finnie — 

Before that motion is made, it might be proper to explain to the meet- 
ing the reason of Mr. Hobbs* withdrawal. Various gentlemen, members 
of this Association, came to me and asked me to make this nomination. 
I did so, knowing that Mr. Hobbs was in somewhat of a delicate position 
with regard to Mr. Holman, and that was one reason why he declined. 
He declined out of his consideration for Mr. Holman; and since Mr. Hol- 
man has declined, I believe it is perfectly in order now to re-nominate 
Mr. Hobbs. I will do that. I do not think that the Secretary casting the 
vote, without due consideration from members, is as proper a way as to 
take a ballot. 

Mr. D. T. Devin— 

As one of Mr. Hobbs' friends, I would doubly second his nomination, 
after his remarks. 

Mr. A. P. Redfield— 

Mr. Finnie has spoken out in meeting, and told some things that I 
thought perhaps might better not be said. I think, perhaps, the friends of 
Mr. Hobbs should explain that Mr. Hobbs, long before he supposed anybody 
would suggest his name, had very warmly endorsed Mr. Holman for this 
place, and he felt it would be a matter of bad faith for him to do anything 
but to absolutely and positively decline. Now, if Mr. Holman has declined, 
I second the nomination of Mr. Hobbs. 

The President — 

Then there are two names before you, gentlemen. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I rise to a point of order. There is a previous motion made and sec- 
onded, that the Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this 
Association for Mr. Fox. I would like to have an expression of this con- 
vention upon that motion before another question is considered. I think 
that point of order is well taken. 

Mr. W. J. Littlejohn— 

I think that is unconstitutional. I think that matter was brought up 
last year, or the year before— this casting of the ballot by the Secretary for 
an officer— and it was ruled by the Chair at that time that we should cast 
a ballot in regular order. 
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The President — 

That is my understanding of the Constitution — that it has to be pro- 
ceeded with in regular order by ballot. 

Mr. Littlejohn — 

I rose to second Mr. Hobbs' nomination, but another gentleman got 
up before I did. I want to second his nomination, and have a race between 
Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox is an old and personal friend of mine, 
and so is Mr. Hobbs. Mr. Hobbs has been an active member of our Ambo- 
ciation, and a very active member of the State Boards of the West, and 
has devoted eight solid years of hard work to the business. I think we 
cannot make a mistake in electii^ either one, but I would prefer, however, 
for several reasons, to see Mr. Hobbs have the office, and I heartily second 
his nomination. 

Mr. C. W. Potter— 

I would like to state that I presume my motion would not be in order 
when there is more than one candidate. At the time I made it I sup- 
posed that the other candidates were withdrawn, and the field being 
clear, I then knew of no constitutional provision that would prevent 
the Secretary from casting the entire ballot. But I wish to state further, 
with regard to the nomination of Mr. Holman : I knew nothing about the 
fact that he was to be nominated until I came into the room this after- 
noon. I have had no time to prepare myself, and was not aware that it 
was proposed to put him in nomination. The matter had been thought of 
among a few gentlemen, it seems, and it was thought that he was deserving 
of it, and I was simply requested to nominate him. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

There is justice in the election of Mr. Fox as the President of this 
Association. There is the highest propriety in his being honored by this 
Association. He was fought last year, and only beaten seven votes, by 
men who did not want to see him elected President. We are glad we had 
80 worthy a President elected. But Mr. Fox had better men following him, 
and he has had for fifteen years that I have been a member of this Associa- 
tion. I say, lay aside all personal prejudices and vote for him unanimously, 
and give him the compliment of a unanimous election. I say that it is parlia- 
mentary to put that question that was made and seconded, and is now 
pending before this body. Until this convention decides that question, it 
cannot go back to new questions. 

The President — 

I do not understand that there was any motion made to suspend the 
rules, which, I think, would have to be done before the vote could be taken 
as suggested. 
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Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I submit that while there is but one candidate before the house, that a 
resolution unanimously made, directing the Secretary to cast the ballot of 
the Association, is an election by ballot. 

The President — 

My understanding is that there are two candidates before the house, 
and that to proceed regularly we would have to ballot. (Cries of " ballot !") 
.Shall we now proceed to ballot for the office of President ? 

The Chair put the question to the house, and it was carried. 

Mr. J. G. Finnie — 

Before that ballot is taken, I should like to have the Secretary call 
the roll of members present, so as to keep the count all straight. 

Mr. Underwood : I second that motion. 

Mr. Finnie — 

Simply to check the ballots by, and see that no improper votes are cast. 

Mr. Underwood — 

And to see that all those who vote are members of the Association 
and have paid their dues. Come out and state the facts. That means 
business. 

The motion to call the roll was carried. 

Mr. M. E. Lawrence — 

I suggest that it would be unconstitutional to call the roll and take a 
vote in other way than by ballot. 

Mr. Spalding — 

The roll will be called, and you can walk up and deposit your ballot. 

The President — 

I will appoint Judge Spalding and Mr. Lawrence to receive the ballots. 

The Secretary then called the roll, and as the names of the 
members were called each one walked upi to one of the tellers 
and deposited his ballot. 

The President — 

While the members are voting, you will please give attention to a 
communication which the Secretary has to read. 

The Secretary read a communication from Byron T. West, 
as follows : 
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Chicago, III., Sept. 24, 1885. 
To J. L. Whitlock, Esq., President of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest : 

Dear Sir : In order to place the work of this Association, as far as 
possible, upon a permanent and practical basis, and secure results which 
shall be of continued advantage, not only to the underwriter, but also to 
the public at large, the undersigned hereby offers to contribute |100, or his 
full pro rata share of whatever sum may be necessary during the first year, 
for the following purposes, to wit: the founding of the office of Statis- 
tician and Actuary in connection with that of Librarian, the immediate 
duties of which office shall be the acquisition and dissemination of reliable 
information and facts relating to the hazards of fire, such as : 

First. The best building material to be used and the best mode of con- 
struction of buildings to render them as nearly fire-proof as practicable, 
and the best appliances for the prevention, extinguishment and control of 
fires. 

Second. The greatest hazard incidental to each classification of risks, 
and the best manner of avoiding or lessening the same. 

Third. The character and deficiencies of water supply, water mains, 
fire (departments and other appliances for extinguishment of fires in all 
leading cities and towns. 

Fourth. The current legislation of the several States affecting the fire 
hazard and the business of fire underwriting. 

Fifth. Such other information and facts as shall tend to the enlighten- 
ment of the general public, and lead to a more earnest desire on the part 
of the people to at once lessen the great waste and loss now caused by fire 
through ignorance, indifference and carelessness. 

An office of this kind, if properly established and filled, would not 
only afford insurance companies an unbiased, reliable and efficient means 
by and through which they could act in harmony in opposition to foolish 
legislation, and in the rigid enforcement of sound laws, but would soon be 
regarded by the public as valuable authority in all matters relating to the 
subject of loss and damage by fire, and would ultimately have a decided 
and beneficial influence upon both municipal and State legislation, all 
valuable information and* facts being constantly disseminated through the 
public press as well as through insurance journals and circulars. 

Respectfully, B. T. WEST. 

Mr. Charles Richardson — 

I move that that communication be referred to the Committee on 
Library. 

The motion was carried. 
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The President — 

I have a telegram from Mr. Peetrey, in which he says: "At the last 
moment I find it will be impossible for me to attend the meeting, but 
I will send my paper." The President has not yet been in receipt of it. 
If any of the members have received it, will they be kind enough to advise 
me ? The paper will be a very interesting one. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I move that it be received and published in the Proceedings. 
The President — 

If we should not receive it before the close of the session. 
The motion was adopted. 

The tellers then announced the result of the ballot for 
President as follows: 

Total number of votes, ----- 85 

Blank, - - 1 

I.W. Holman, - 1 

D. S. Wagner, 1 

H. H. Hobbs, 30 

W. F. Fox, 52 

Mr. H. H. Hobbs— 

I move you, sir, that Mr. Fox be declared elected President for the 
ensuing year by the unanimous vote of the Northwestern Association, 

Mr. Littlejohn : I second that motion. 
The motion was carried. 

(Loud calls were made for Mr. Fox, and he responded as 
follows.) 

Mr. W. F. Fox- 
Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Association: There are times 
in the experience of every one's life when language fails to express the 
sentiments of the heart, and when silence, indeed, is the most potent and 
the most eloquent language that can be used; if, indeed, that form of 
expression may be tolerated. To say that I am unmindful of, or do not 
appreciate to its fullest extent, the compliment, the very great compliment, 
that so humble a member as I am of this convention should have con- 
ferred upon him, would be to say that I am beneath a human being. For 
twenty years, on the road and in the office, and in every relation which 
characterizes our business, I have met you and known you as friends and 
brethren; and that after so long a period of trial you have seen fit to honor 
me as the incoming seventeenth President of your Association, is an honor 

(12) 
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of which aD3' member, however old, however experienced, however able, 
might be proud. 

But it seems to me you have chosen one of the meekest, one of the 
most inexperienced, to the front. I am not entitled to the position by 
virtue of rank, by virtue of experience, by virtue of anything, except the 
labor which, perhaps, I may have done in my humble way, for which you 
now propose to show your appreciation by this vote. In that spirit I take 
it. I take it because it does my very soul good to think that this great 
body of co-workers has seen fit to honor me in this manner. If I can in 
any measure keep up the spirit of this Association for another year as it 
has been kept up in the past, I shall have fulfilled the full measure of my 
anticipations. . 

I can scarcely expect, Mr. President and gentlemen, to follow any- 
where near in the line of the administration of those men who have pre- 
ceded me. They have covered the whole ground with glory, and to expect 
so humble a member as myself to follow in the wake of that galaxy, is ask- 
ing a great deal of me ; but with your kind support, each and every one of 
you burying your personalities, if you have any, and rallying around me as 
one who, for the next year, will endeavor to bring forth the power and 
brain of this Association, we will have a rousing meeting twelve months 
from to-day. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I would suggest that Mr. Fox occupy a chair upon the platform as the 
President elect. 

The President called Mr. Fox to the seat beside him on the 
platform. 

The President — 

Nominations for Vice-President are now in order. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I move that Mr. Hobbs act as the Vice-President of this Association 
for the succeeding year, and that his election be taken by a rising vote. 

The President — 

I do not see how that can be done without a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Spalding : By unanimous consent. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

The only way it can be done is by the Secretary casting the unanimous 
ballot of the Association. 

The President — 

I do not understand that that can be done without you suspend the 
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rules. The rule of the Association is that the election shall be by ballot, 
but you have the power to suspend that rule. 

Mr. T. H. Smith- 
It is by ballot when the Association directs the Secretary to cast a 
unanimous ballot. Is not that by ballot? It has been so held. 

The motion was carried, and the Secretary cast the ballot as 
directed. There were calls for a speech from Mr. Hobbs, but 
that gentleman had retired from the room. 

The President — 

While we are waiting for Mr. Hobbs we will act upon the election of 
the Secretary and Treasurer. Nominations are now in order. 

Mr. Underwood — 

I will nominate Mr. J. C. Griffiths for Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. J. P. Black— 

I have great pleasure in seconding the nomination. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I would add the amendment, that the President of this Association be 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of this Association for Mr. Griffiths 
for Secretary and Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The motion was carried, and the President cast the ballot as 
directed. Whereupon there were loud calls for a speech from 
the newly-elected Secretary and Treasurer, who responded as 
follows. 

Mr. J. C. Griffiths— 

I do not know that I have anything to say, or even want to thank you 
for the position. If I remember rightly, three years ago wben I was first 
elected to this office, I was told that I had it for seven years, and I have so 
considered that I am elected for seven years. However, I want to thank 
you all kindly for the courtesy, and trust I fill the office to your entire 
satisfiiction. You can rest assured I do so to the best of my ability, and 
if I fail it is simply because I am not able to do any better. I thank you, 
gentlemen. 

The President — 

If I mistake not, gentlemen, that concludes the list of officers to be 
elected at this time. The Executive Committee have not been voted upon. 
Inquiry was made of the Secretary as to whether the gentlemen put in 
nomination by the committee had all paid their dues and were regular 
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members. It was ascertained that they are all members, and all have paid 
their dues. 

The names were then read again by the Secretary, and the 
motion by Mr. Underwood, previously made, that the report 
of the Committee to Nominate the Executive Committee be 
accepted and adopted, was then carried. 

The President — 

I want to say, gentlemen, for your information, as we have so many 
good things on the programme yet, I am afraid some may conclude that 
you may not get the benefit of them. But if it shall seem advisable, and 
I for one trust that it may, we can continue our session this evening. We 
can have this room, and if we shall not be able to complete the programme 
in such order as we would like, and you shall put it to a vote by and by, it 
may be desirable to defer one or two of these subjects for an evening ses- 
sion. Are there any committees to report at this time ? 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

There is a committee of ten Managers for the collection of statistics, 
which has not yet been appointed. 

The President — 

I will name that committee at this time, as follows : W. B. Cornell, 
George M. Lyon, Eugene Gary, Thomas S. Chard, Abram Williams, C. H. 
Case, I. S. Black welder and A. W. Spalding. This conforms to the resolu- 
tion, which read that the committee should be composed of Managers of 
companies. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I rise to inquire if Mr. Case is a member of this Association. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I looked up the book, and he was. He is a member in good standing. 

The Secretary : He wrote to have his name crossed off. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

Charles H. Case resigned his membership last 5^ear. 

Mr. Spalding: It was in the printed list last year. 

The Secretary : But after it was published he resigned. 

The President — 

That there may be no question on the subject, I will place Mr. C. E, 
Bliven in his place. 
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Mr. Spalding : That will do. 

The President also added to the committee, to complete the 
number, Messrs. T. W. Letton and E. W. Lyman. 
Mr. A. W. Spalding — 
Has the Committee on Library been appointed ? 
The President— 

I think not. I think that has not come before the Association. 
Mr. A. W. Spalding— 

The report was read and the consideration of it was made the special 
order for this morning. 

The President — 

If you have no objections, we will make that appointment a little later. 

Mr. Spalding — 

I do not care when, so that you do not overlook it. 

Mr. C. W. Potter— 

If it is in order, I woUld like to call up that motion in regard to the 
address of Mr. McCluer. It was postponed until this afternoon. I would 
like some action taken on that before we adjourn. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell— 

I move as a substitute for the motion of Mr. Potter, that we proceed 
with the programme. The persons who have prepared papers for this 
meeting are entitled to be heard, and heard in order. Let us take up the 
papers and listen to those, and then proceed with our business. 

Mr. M. E. Lawrence : I second that motion. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

It will now be our pleasure, gentlemen, to listen to a paper by Mr. J. 
B. Bennett, Compact Commissioner for the State of Indiana, on "The 
Best System of Rating." 

THE BEST SYSTEM OF RATING: 
Or, The Three Pigs, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Association 

OP the Northwest : 

Pardon an explanation. On writing to our worthy President that 
"The Best System of Rating" might be made an interesting topic for our 
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consideration by some member, without any design of presenting the sub- 
ject personally, I am drafted for the service, without any privilege of sub- 
stitute, and no escape, except by deserting or the plea of old age; and, as 
youth and duty prevent that, I have reported to the command. 

The subject selected could be made the briefest address ever delivered 
to your Association: 

"the best system op rating — THE ONE THAT MAKES THE MOST MONEY. '* 

If " brevity is the soul of wit," in the style of Randolph, without say- 
ing anything further (as the drafted soldier is usually an unwilling one), I 
might bow myself off the platform, and the conundrum would be both 
answered and given up; but lacking the wit and fiery eccentricity of John 
Randolph, and as your pleasant faces reflect the kind indulgence of your 
nature, they so strongly invite me that the spirit becomes infectious, and I 
proceed to tax your patience in not sticking to the text very closely, though 
somewhat better than Mark Twain's ** Babes in the Woods.'* 

And now, gentlemen, I have the pleasure to announce the topic of 

the address as 

THE THREE PIGS! 

A Crvsctde in Chicago vnth the 8, P. C. A,, September, 1885, 

Throwing myself upon the mercy of the court, and your indulgence 
and ifriendship, to ask as a special favor — ^because I once got lost in Chicago, 
and had my goose badly cooked, " wille-nille " — that you will all help me 
to get these pigs to market and well disposed of before they glut the pork 
trade and create a panic, and see me safely out of the clutches of the 
S. P. C. A., back to Hoosierdom with the proceeds, out and away from this 
wicked city. 

SURVEYING AND RATING. 

The foundation of good rating is surveying, and as that subject has also 
been made a distinct essay, I am in the dilemma of a wounded bird on one 
leg — in danger of tumbling at the first hop, unless with strength of wing 
sufficient for sustained fiight. By rights, the two subjects should be har- 
nessed in the same team and driven together, as "The Best System of 
Surveying and Rating," not presented disjointedly, for it is impracticable 
to begin rating until the survey gives the requisite facts to arrive at con- 
clusions. 

THE FIELD FORCE. 

You are all so familiar with rating I am unable to present anything 
new, but as there is fascination in variety and the changing seasons, or 
style in the fashions, possibly some thought may be so clothed in new dress 
to relieve monotony and compensate you for attention. What is the best sys- 
tem of rating ? It is that one which is most suitable to the conditions of tlie 
business. An elaborate, complete and most finished tariff would be a bad 
one if too far in advance of the situation, as it would be out of order with 
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the rough, unfinished state of things at this period, and consequently 
unsuited for general practice. Yet, you must have often realized how 
very crude and unsatisfactory rating was to your better judgment, and a 
strong desire for its improvement repeatedly been felt. There is a moun- 
tain of difficulty in the way, but the time will surely come when great 
advancement will be made, if it has to be attained even by volcanic forces. 
To observe and review this entire subject, with the material it embraces, 
in full scope and various conditions, consumes so much time and study it 
is frequently abandoned when undertaken, as too irksome and unprofitable. 
Nevertheless, the matter is steadily progressing, as events roll round 
toward the attainment you so desire and know to be necessary. 

FORTY THOUSAND AGENTS. 

The scattered army of 40,000 fire insurance men is not an easy one to 
handle and control. Without drill, organization and unity, it is little better 
than a guerrilla force drumming and attacking the public, killing the com- 
panies and fighting themselves; but, under firm and skilled direction, it is 
strong, successful and honorable^-of great value to every interest con- 
cerned, and likewise highly promotive of its own welfare. Ninety-five 
per cent, of this body has not had the advantage of any insurance profes- 
sional training, either in the office of a veteran company or by promotion 
into field service. They have had only a rough-and-tumble experience 
with the mean phases of the business, where rival associates exhibit all 
the ugly traits of their nature and suppress all hearty and finer ones. 
The best system of rating must completely reform this low condition and 
very bad spirit. 

Tariff's made by Local Boards are usually glaringly inconsistent in their 
lack of uniformity; are often partial and incomplete. They are at fault in 
their low and unproductive standards; in their oversight of exposures; 
erroneous in survey and inspection, and little more than a truce or treaty 
not to further cut the cut rates on the registers, until the war breaks out 
again for another raid and a further tumble in rates. 

COST OF EDUCATION AND IGNOBANCE. 

Education costs money. The question is, will it pay to organize and 
educate as the situation demands? Ignorance costs more, much more, 
though the cost at a glance may not be so apparent. The gingerly expend- 
iture this way at present made is, how not to do it, and also to be very 
badly beaten and entail chronic and repeated errors for a long and indefi- 
nite period of time. 

If the United States had stopped in 1863, with an expenditure of 
$1,000,000,000, it would have sunk its nationality, lost its credit, and went 
backward to a third-rate power for centuries. The true and proper way is 
to meet force with force; to fight issues out to success; to spend and 
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expend to win. The companies hold the purse and the key to the situa- 
tion. It is with themselves to say whether they will continue to pay ten- 
fold for ignorance and strife, or liberally for education, good order, thrift, 
and a reputable success. It costs money to work thoroughly, skillfully and 
artistically, but it finally pays immensely in this age and country. It will 
be slow and tedious at first, but when matured the plentiful harvests 
abound. 

Have you ever estimated the outlay and expenditure for fire depart- 
ments, firemen, apparatus and water supply ? Does it pay, and is it not 
absolutely demanded, in view of the style of architecture and the way 
trade is now conducted in the United States? 

Before scale diagraming was adopted by the companies, a single com- 
pany paid $100,000 for their manuscript diagrams, in labor and travel, from 
1853 to 1863, and the profit largely derived from such acquired knowledge 
was over $3,000,000. Does it pay to invest money productively and follow 
it up with intelligent labor? Possibly some companies would not have 
spent $100 that way. 

In further illustration, consider the remarkable advance of late made 
in military science. Nations that, during their entire history, have 
bestowed their very best efforts and treasure on such matters, and have 
accomplished so little during ages with all their money and skill, and 
thereby seemed to prove that military knowledge and education was fully 
developed to exhaustion, of late years have bounded ahead with wonder- 
ful strides. The guns of the great Napoleon, which secured such brilliant 
victories, would defeat the same genius and efforts, if now employed. The 
old but heavy armament at Sedan could not cope with modern cannon, 
and defeated the French by their short range. The Union army, as equip- 
ped in 1861-5, would now be defeated with its old arms by the new breach- 
loaders, long range and rapid firing of present improvements. 

If such advancement has been made since 1860 in matters that have 
had ages of study and outlay by nations for thousands of years, shall our 
profession stand stock still and employ the modes of 1860, or dismiss this 
question as an affair of little or no moment, both stale and unprofitable ? 

THE SYSTEM. 

We are now to consider a system, not a plan, but the broader subject 
of an entire system. As independent, or free-and-easy practice, is no 
system at all, unless it might be termed "go-as-you-please*' system, it is 
unnecessary to consider any heterogeneous plans in vogue prior to that of 
the National Board System. 

THE NATIONAL BOAKD. 

The system of the National Board was a conglomerate one. It was 
valuable chiefly from the unusual events and circumstances that brought 
it into life and gave it power— the big war, the expansion of the greenback 
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era, with those great fires at Chicago and Boston. It was only rooted in 
one city of this extensive country, and, like a great army without corps, 
division or command, lacked mobility, elasticity and good deployment to 
the best result. It was pushed in alarm and haste, with no drill or prep- 
aration, and great inequality of force and movement, being much too 
strong and sweeping at some points and to slight and slow at others, while 
constantly nourishing the parasite of non-Boardism to sap its vitality. 
This system, with its good intentions, and performing much that was 
highly commendable, cannot possibly be classed as possessing the best 
system of rating, for it was one of special emergency, and not of 
endurance. 

SCHEDUDE RATING. 

The schedule plan can be readily applied to any system, and is chiefly 
good because it enforces particular attention to specific points in surveying. 
The steps or process of schedules are often strangely out of line and oddly 
peculiar in some respects, and while aggregate results are fair to good, we 
close our eyes to its freaks, not being too particular of the means to the 
end, for practice, time and just criticism will winnow the chaflf from the 
good grain. 

THE UNION. 

The union system surrenders an important prerogative of the com- 
panies over to the Local Agents, when it passes the whole matter of rating 
to Local Boards in mass, or grailts them the veto power to nullify the work 
and rates made by committees of the field force, or other experienced and 
impartial parties. This is placing the pyramid on its apex, and cannot fail 
of disaster in the end, if carried out in good faith. There is too much 
jealousy and strife in Local Boards, too much rough and careless work, too 
much pulling and hauling, too much Inattention to any rules or base, too 
much neglect of surveying, too many axes to grind, too much of favor- 
itism, and too little concern as to consequences of profit and loss, for the 
mass of Local Agents to exercise such prerogative, which should always 
remain with the companies. In adjustment of losses, or in litigation, the 
matter is not left to an interested party to settle. The agents are solely in 
the commission business, with a strong bias favoring their customers. If 
the companies waive their rights, it certainly would be advisable to turn 
the same over to some competent, impartial body or person who would be 
professional and just in the service under all circumstances, otherwise this 
surrender becomes one of the most glaring errors ever introduced into 
rating of any system. 

THE THREE PIGS. 

This present union arrangement reminds one forcibly of a man driving 
three pigs to market, tied by the leg with a loose rope while crossing a 
labyrinth of railroad tracks, each pig twenty feet apart fiercely tugging in 
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an opposite direction to escape. Possibly with a red signal and by swinging 
the circle and out-flanking the pigs till the man is dizzy and the pigs tired 
out, and getting a cart to carry the pigs to market, some headway may ulti- 
mately be made if the S. P. C. A. keeps still — don't confiscate the property 
and swindle the owner of this live stock; but whether the man wants 
to get rid of the pigs, or the pigs want to get rid of the man, or the boy in 
the cart wants to get rid of the squealing, or the town of the noise, this is 
altogether one of the very worst schemes ever devised in the insurance 
or the pork trade for progress or profit. 

THE SPECIALIST. 

The best system of rating must be done by the specialist, strongly sup- 
ported by the companies and well done, before it succeeds. Rating will 
make little headway until professional men are educated, enlisted and 
engrossed in it as a separate and distinct arm of the service, as cavalry, 
artillery, infantry or engineering in the army are. It must be made a 
special duty. Then will come progress, development and evolution out of 
the practice. Competent men giving sole attention to the duty will not be 
content to perform it mechanically. They will profoundly study with clear 
brain its intricacies not only by the mid-day sun but in the closet with mid- 
night oil, and out of this joint labor will come progress and safety to fire 
underwriting. 

BURNING LINES. 

The best system will parallel burning Ifnes. Unless rating is based and 
sustained by this dominant factor of fire it will never long remain steady, 
but soon strangely fluctuate and become unsettled, as if instinct with life to 
find a true base and support. If rates are much too high or made too low 
they soon waver up and down, like tidal waves, to find their ocean level. 
This is a remarkable truth, as fixed and steady as the tides. The mind of 
an intelligent people somehow or other instinctively learn this by some 
mysterious process as remarkable as the habits of the silk- worm prepares 
material to elegantly clothe the ladies of the land. 

CHARACTER AND VALUES. 

Another valuable feature of the best system will be a classification of 
the character and care of the insured and tenants, as inferior buildings with 
superior care are preferable to the best building carelessly attended to. 
Gross carelessness now destroys one-fourth of the property consumed by 
fire, and risks are affected in like degrees. This classification and grade of 
persons is fully as important as the class of buildings. Also, the value of 
the property will become a matter of closer attention, and these calcula- 
tions and facts will be critically stated in the survey. 

NO PROHIBITED LISTS. 

Where the rating is just and equal, prohibited lists may with propriety 
be dispensed with. When the hazard is rightly ascertained, graded and 
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equalized, there is no propriety in rejecting any entire class of risks. The 
rates being equivalent to the risk, expense and profit all are alike • Pro- 
hibited lists occur when rates are proved to be unequal and wholly inade- 
quate to the danger, or because of inexperience, prejudice or misapprehen- 
sion. When the hazard of one class of risks is, say one-fifth, one-tenth, 
one-twentieth, or one-fortieth that of another hazard, all other facts being 
equal, the risks stand on the same platform of desirability. Selection in 
individual cases, and increase or decrease of lines, should always be in 
order and practiced, but not whole classes tabooed, for such becomes 
unprofessional and as uncalled for to the public as if a railroad refused to 
carry the ice-dealer, a wood-worker, a miller or an oil-man. Prohibited 
classes are now sometimes made up from prejudice, nationality, religion, 
fancy and conceit, as well as improper rating. 

THE ABSTRUSE AND PRACTICAL. 

Not to pursue this subject too abstrusely, yet some mode and principle 
*to include the exact fire line will ultimately come into successful practice to 
shape and control fire rating, similar to that used in trade and chemistry 
for proof spirits or specific gravity; as an example, proof spirits are by 
measure — ^alcohol 100 parts, water 81.82 parts; by weight, alcohol 100 parts, 
water 103.09 parts. 

Now, no matter what alcohol or what water is united, the hydrometer 
and the thermometer indicate by the mathematical tables adopted always 
their exact proportion, above or below proof. We can secure $100,000,000 
of premiums to classify, and put the material in competent hands to ascer- 
tain the true average burning line on 200 or more classes of risk. This in 
charge of a scientific bureau of mathematical men can give the true burn- 
ing lines to the companies for adoption, and business application for raters 
to work with. By example, say certain classes burn .35, .47, .97, 1.05 % per 
annum. This, with average expenses, and 15 % contingent added, would 
give .70, .94, 1.04 and 2.10 foy and afford true data for the practical rater to 
work with — as a measuring tool for his daily task to formulate the tariff; 
The application of classified average tables of itself becomes the subject for 
no little study and scientific arrangement. This example only hints at the 
theory of great underlying facts and principles before us for some practical 
attainment, and leads to another important step. 

To preserve the profession the rating must go from Jack-of-all-trades 
into expert professional hands. It will become decidedly more complex 
at first before it grows simple. The public will not be able to rend it to 
pieces so easily. All professions make a decided stand to protect them- 
selves, and such should be the aim in ours. Tom, Dick and Harry have 
not been very profitable servants. That being the plain fact, they will 
have to be dismissed as very " offensive partisans," whose uncivil service 
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can readily be dispensed with pleasure and profit for the more worthy, 
^reeable and useful laborer. 

underwriters' pyrometer. 

One hundred million dollars of fire premiums must therefore first be 
skillfully classified by a mathematical bureau of the companies into about 
200 grades or classes of hazard, to ascertain their exact averse burning 
line. By reading an article in the In&wrwMX Monitor for September, 1885, 
on tarifis, you will see how such volume of data can most readily be 
secured. The result of such labor to be then referred to a congress of fire 
underwriters to outline or digest, in good shape, and further subdivide into 
five or ten divisions to each class, thereby securing 1,000 to 2,000 specific 
discriminations. Then have all this matter recommitted to the mathemat- 
ical bureau for final adjustment and disposal. When the work is completed, 
copyrighted and published, this pyrometer or compass of fire averages 
should be given into the hands of the companies for final adoption, to 
employ as their better judgments may decide. 

The pyrometer might be safely entrusted to the specialist who devotes 
his whole time to rating and surveying, with proper restrictions, and 
modified to particular circumstances, with also a well-prepared scale for 
exposures and such other matters as are esfeentially necessary for correct 
rating, based on prime cost intelligently worked out. Through some 
such advancement the best system of rating will be secured and finally 
established. It will unite and hold the companies firm and steady, and 
will control agents to tariffs as well as the life companies do. 

A pertinent question arises, whether greater concentration of power is 
not necessary before assured success comes to any system. Only trifling 
results accompany lack of power. Probably there can not be less control 
and unity of effort than at present, but with improved machinery usually 
comes gain and economy of force. This important point, however, may be 
adjourned now. Necessity generally secures plenty of power, and from the 
present outlook all things seem to be working together to such end by the 
very necessities of the situation. 

Michael Angelo declared an artist must have his measuring tools in his 
head as well as his hands. We are not all artists; the main and heavy 
work of life has to be done by the masses not blessed with any intuitive 
genius for measurement. They cannot get along well without the auxiliary 
aid of good tools in hand; when debarred of them, the performance is so 
fearfully crooked and blundering that it mars what it touches, and plainly 
indicates the infancy of effort in any trade or profession. 

OIL AND machinery. 

The fiat commission can be modified and improved, and will help the 
best rating and please the Managers of deserving companies. Logically, 
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with correct uniform rating there is no necessity for any such arrangement, 
but it consumes time to reform. Small risks take more time and effort of 
the agent, and the way that business is sliding off the registers, because of 
flat commission, indicates that a speedy change is needed. 

Fix 10 % commissions for all specials, 15 % for all commercial risks, 
20 % for dwellings exclusively, and you will hold your business so it may 
grow like " a green bay tree at the water side." 

A DAY*S WORK. 

Unfortunately most fire insurance at present is shaped too much 
merely as the concern of a day, under momentary pressure and narrow 
views hemmed in between sunrise and sunset — this and nothing more. 
What a lesson the landscape gardener can teach ! He plants his park so the 
foliage for centuries will not only be dressed with flowers and living green, 
but stand forth in autumn painted in brilUant and gorgeous tints of ruby, 
emerald, garnet, gold and topaz with magnificent luster, flooding the scene 
as to hold one spell-bound with delight, until the mottled and pinnatified 
leaves, burnished in the September sun, seem like blood-stained hands 
raised in prayer to Heaven over the dying beauty of another year, so brief, 
so bountiful, so good, and all this done and accomplished only because **a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever." 

CONCLUSION. 

Why remain and wilt further in the dark, unless our deeds are evil ? 
Vigorous business tone and advancement are more than ever required in 
fire underwriting — not indulgence or tenderness, nor stale forms and pre- 
cedents. The present poverty of purpose arises mainly from neglect of 
these very unsolved problems; meanwhile, blind chance, sightless as a 
mummy, coquets with the sum of all labor like a will-o'-the-wisp over 
marsh, quagmire and quicksand, until the profession is in danger of 
degenerating, through chronic grumbling, into soreheads, because the 
public all the time are bumping the agents' heads together for bad conduct, 
hke the impatient teacher does with the dull little boys at school that don't 
learn their lessons any better. 

Mr. A. W. Spalding — 

I move that the thanks of this Association be extended to Mr. J. B. 
Bennett, the pioneer in our fire underwriting of the West, and that an 
expression of thanks be entered upon the records of this meeting and 
appear in the published volume. 

The motion was carried. 
The President — 

We will now be honored with an address by one of our best friends, 
Mr. C. C. Hine, editor of the Insurance Monitor, 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE EXISTENCE AND THE NATURE OF 
THE POWER OF THE TAIL TO WAGGLE THE DOG. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Association 

OF THE Northwest: 

No postulate is more generally or more persistently promulgated 
among fire insurance men than the, impracticdbUity of reform tuithout unity of 
action. " We must all hang together or we will all be hanged separately," 
might be quoted as the concrete of the creed of the majority ! In view of 
the repeated failures of some of the apparently most formidable combina- 
tions ever organized among the members of any craft, on the one hand, 
and the repeated demonstrations of the power of the few non-conformists 
to thwart the will of the many, on the other hand, it has seemed to me to 
be opportune to attempt an inquiry into the nature of this power, and 
arrive, if possible, at a better understanding of it, whether we thereby 
discover a remedy for the evil or not. 

Three years ago, while spending a few weeks in San Francisco, I was, 
through the courtesy of some of the insurance men of that goodly city, 
made a guest of the Bohemian Club. During my stay occurred the 
monthly " High Jinks," as the stated reunion of that literary and social 
body was called. That month the topic was "Dogs," and I heard more 
about my favorite household pet in one evening than I had ever heard 
before in all my life. Among the papers read, was one bearing the some- 
what redundant caption: "An Inquiry into the Origin of the Obloquy 
which Attaches to the Yellow Dog," and that paper— if it did not at the 
time take on, to my mind, the flavor of insurance, has since, at least, sug- 
gested the title of the document which I now offer you — a title, by the 
way, which is not intended to include the slightest shade of disrespect to 
any man or any company, of whatever position in the craft. 

Since the days of the philosophical Dundreary, it has been regarded as 
the regular and proper thing for the dog to waggle the tail, but, just as the 
unexpected always happens, so we are constantly meeting with anomalous 
proofs that the weaker is the stronger; that a part is larger than the whole, 
and that twice two do not make four ! Of course, I had my own notions in 
regard to the thusness of this, but I thought it would be not only polite, 
but profitable, to pass around my hat among my rich relations for contri- 
butions to my scanty crumbs of knowledge, and I did so accordingly, and 
with the happiest of results. 

Why is it, that almost any company which elects to stand out — a 
large company or a small one — can injure and, perhaps, destroy a local 

board and THE GOOD WORK DONE BY THE MORE CONSERVATIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
PROFESSION ? What are the reasons, the underlying principles, the BOT- 
TOM FACTS WHICH MAKE THIS POSSIBLE ? 
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Two men of whom I asked these questions said it was not so; that the 
premise on which I started was false; but they were not members of the 
history class in the insurance college during the last few terms. The 
answers of the others, with three or four exceptions, can be compressed in 
a dozen lines. Unanimously they laid the blame on the companies them- 
selves, who hound the agents for business. Twenty said the reasons were 
lack of backbone, general cussedness, unnecessary fear, punic faith or pro- 
fessional ignorance. About as many more attributed the difficulty to the 
natural laws of competition working out in various ways, and formulated 
their reasons as: a desire to get on in the world; trying to get the best of 
the other fellow; aversion to being tied up while the other is loose; 
resentment at the prosperity of others, and so on. One man thought the 
trouble arose from our defective system of compensating agents, and 
another agreed with him that the commission question was at the bottom 
of it all, and declared that the agents' bread and butter was the all- 
important underlying principle. 

Two gentlemen "sassed back'* with responsive conundrums, and 
wanted to know why one man can sometimes stampede an army, and how 
it was that one small serpent was able, by his wiles, to banish our first 
parents from paradise; and the one last quoted referred the difficulty 
to the broad ground of debased human nature. I need hardly remark that 
he is an orthodox believer in original sin and total depravity ! " I am," 
said he, " humbly conscious of my own infirmities, but if the FaJlX MaU 
Gazette^ or some similar paper, should turn its attention to the immoralities 
of American underwriting, I tremble to think what would become of— 
the other, fellows ! " 

Probably no class of men in any way connected with the profession 
have such opportunities constantly thrust upon them to become familiar 
with the sins of the other men, and the malpractices of the other com- 
panies, as the journalists. If I were to take the testimony and adopt the 
beliefs of the large majority of the underwriters with whom I come in 
contact, instead of forming my own opinions from personal observation, I 
should have a much lower estimate of the men and their morals, and the 
companies and their plans, than I have. Gentlemen, you are not quite as 
good as you think yourselves, but you are not nearly so bad as some of 
your neighbors think you J This by way of parenthesis. 

Why is it, I repeat, that one company or a few companies are so potent 
for mischief? One of my friends answers, ** because potency is put up in 
small parcels, and it is true now, as heretofore, and of the devil's servants, 
as well as of God's, that one can chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight" — which is indisputable, but is a repetition in another form 
of the first fact, rather than an explanation of it. 

Repeating my querj-^ to another friend, he, instead of formulating an 
answer, reproduced the situation historically, allegorically, in the form of 
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a homely hog story which, he says, he heard when a boy. A visitor at a 
friend's farm observed in the same pen several fat and flourishing shoats, 
and one exceedingly lean and emaciated specimen of a pig. This peculiar 
exhibit of contrast led to questions somewhat similar to mine in regard to 
underlying principles, basal reasons, etc., and the farmer replied that he 
was urging on the rapid fattening of his swine for an early killing, and, as 
they were not voracious enough to suit him, he had introduced this lean 
and hungry pig as a sort of stimulant, and the result was, that the moment 
the little pig went for the leavings, the others returned, drove him off, and 
cleaned out the trough of whatever it contained — corn, husks or swill; 
''and, by golly," continued the farmer, "the little fellow will live to 
squeal when the others are all dead and barreled up ! " 

The applause with which the story is received attests the appositeness 
of the illustration, but my effort is to find out a reason why it is possible 
for the one company, or the few, to compete with and influence the policy 
of the many. I am told that greed accounts for it; that jealousy is the 
moving cause; that the roots of the trouble grow out of feebleness, 
depravity and ignorance, and in illustration of this last-named cause, I am 
referred to the universal and insatiable hunger for business. "We 
increased our business last month," is the complaisant but ignorant 
remark often heard from men who forget that they also increased their 
liability, and who do not seem to grasp the idea that 'profii is the principal 
thing — men who appear to prefer an income of $10,000, with $500 over, to 
$5,000, with $1,000 over, notwithstanding the latter gives twice as much 
pay for half as much work. One reckless truth-teller, after going over the 
well-worn list of malpractices, subterfuges and exhibitions of bad faith 
among the good companies, comes to the very natural conclusion that the 
" underlying principle " is lack of principle ! He thinks the trouble comes, 
not so much from the one company which stands out, as from want of con- 
fidence in each other among the hundred that stand in. "The score, or 
the hundred companies," says he, " are not so much afraid of the recalci- 
trant one^ as they are of one another ! " And he goes on to say: " I was 
amazed, some years ago, while in attendance on a large convention in New 
York, to find men who stand high in the underwriting, commercial and 
religious walks of every-day life, throwing mud of the dirtiest sort at each 
other, before an assemblage gathered from every section of the country. 
Such an exhibition was not calculated to advance the cause of harmony, or 
to give us provincial men exalted views of the standard of honor prevail- 
ing among the chiefs in the underwriting camp ! " 

Another, growling along the same general line, says : "There seems to 
be nothing so exasperating to the inside members of a virtuous organiza- 
tion, as the sight of an outsider getting business, particularly if he gets it 
at rates below those which the insiders have ordained to be only just suffi- 
cient. The usual result is that the united inside judgment is dropped, and 
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agreed rates are dropped, not only to, but below the figures of the out- 
sider, and a crazy scramble ensues, which would be in some sense intel- 
ligible if it were confined to the punishment of the wicked rate-cutter, but, 
horrible to relate, each virtuous marauder goes in on his best muscle and 
loads up with the largest possible amount of the general plunder, and the 
struggle which began in a crusade against one ends in a general campaign 
against everybody, and the tariflf is not torn in two pieces but in forty, 
and poor human nature secretly rejoices in a fracas wherein it stands a 
chance to bag more game than would have been got in the regular way ! " 
Verily, the hundred good companies are not so much afraid of the wicked 
outside owe as they are of each other ! 

It has probably dawned upon you why I wrote these numerous letters 
to officers and Managers of companies. I knew about what they would say 
in response — what they mvixi say — ^but I preferred to have iheim say it. The 
facts rehearsed are of general recognition, and I might have collated them 
myself and they would have been just as true, and possibly just as efiective, 
but the testimony of forty or more officers and Managers to the genaral set 
of the current will detract nothing from the value of the record as I present 
it. You will observe, however, that the responses that I have quoted run 
mainly to the rehearsal of facts and incidents rather than to the assigning 
of reasons; they are very true and very suggestive, and yet if there were 
not some inherent, constitutional, in-born characteristics of the business 
itself, aside from the spirit of the men who prosecute itj which permitted the 
anomaly, or what we are accustomed to regard as an anomaly, it could not 
exist. I have therefore dug for radical reasons, structural reasons, and 
have found one or two which have been more explanatory to my own mind 
than any that I have yet mentioned. One, which is quite as well known 
to you as to me, is so simple that I hesitate to announce it after so long and 
pretentious a preamble. It is just this : 

A VERY FEW COMPANIES, SOMETIMES ONE C»MPANY, SOMETIMES A SMALL COM- 
PANY, CAN DO A VERY LARGE PROPORTION OP THE BUSINESS OP A PARTICULAR 
PLACE. 

I do not say that one company will insure a whole town, but what I do 
say is this : that often there is nothing in the size of the individual risks 
to prevent it. This does not strike anyone as a remarkable statement, and 
perhaps it is not, but it is very suggestive to my mind, and I propose to 
enlarge upon it. 

There are some things in which the small craft cannot compete with 
the lai^e. The railroad, for example, stands alone. Trucks and drays for 
freight, and carriages and stages for passengers, are powerless in the pres- 
ence of the railroad train; they can neither go so far, nor so fast, nor carry 
so much, nor carry so cheaply ; there is here no competition between horse- 
power and steam-power, although both are engaged in the business of 

(IS) 
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transportation. So of the hundred- ton yacht and the two-thousand ton 
ship; so of the river tug and the great ocean steamer; all are engaged in 
the same general business, but they are compelled to work on different 
lines; they cannot compete with one another. 

Insurance companies are not so. The great multitude of the risks to 
be carried are imall risks, which the small company can carry as well as the 
large; the one company as well as the many; and herein seems to me 
to lie the reason of the possibility of competition by the small company 
with the large, the one company with the many. 

In life insurance, where the element of ** exposure " does not exist, I 
see no reason why one company might not do all the business if it could 
get it to do, and the amount required on each risk djd not exceed a pru- 
dent line; and in fire insurance there are but two reasons for the multi- 
plication of companies, and those two are only parts of one — excessive 
line and duplication through exposure. 

In the great centers of trade there are localities where there are such 
concentrations of values as exhaust the insurance companies of the whole 
world ; many of us know spots where policies are held from every com- 
pany in America and Europe, whose contract is regarded as safe, that can 
be induced to write. There are not many such spots, but there are enough 
of them to create a demand for companies and to raise the idea in many 
minds that more companies are needed; and so they are, in spots, as indi- 
cated ; but the moment you leave the great mercantile centers and strike 
towns of 100,000, 50,000, 20,000, 5,000 population, and so on, you find from 
two to twenty companies standing ready to write every risk that offers. 
Hence competition; hence the struggle; hence the situation which we are 
now considering. 

The department reports on life insurance furnish the material for 
determining the size of the average policy written by each company singly, 
and by all the companies combined. There are, however, no such statistics 
obtainable in fire insurance, but I recently came in possession of some 
reliable facts which enabled me to compute the average policy of one of 
our large agency companies, and I found it to be $1,676.87. As the com- 
pany is one of the ablest in the world, it is highly probable that its average 
line is considerably above the average line of the companies at large, and 
when I estimate the latter at $1,600, 1 am almost sure to place the figure 
too high rather than too low. To those whose business has been confined 
to the large cities this figure will seem small, but its reasonableness will be 
apparent to those who are familiar with the general field, and it is safe to 
say that two-thirds of all the risks written are at or below this average of 
$1,600, and that not more than one-third of the business is written in 
larger sums — certainly not more than one-third in number of the policies 
issued. Now, if we remember that very moderate companies write twenty- 
five hundred dollar lines — about one thousand dollars above this avera^— 
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we see that the field into which the small company cannot intrude is very 
limited indeed, and of even the larger lines it can carry a part, and if it elect 
to carry at a cut rate its power for mischief and annoyance, as compared with 
its relatiye size and importance, is not unlike that of the solitary hut per- 
tisacionB fly which exasperates the giant in the drowsy morning, and turns 
the sweetest hour into vexation ! 

I will not venture upon any estimates in regard to the probable num- 
ber of policies written at |500 and less, $1,000 and less, and so on, because 
they would have only the one statistical support mentioned above, and 
might, some day, turn out to be poor guessing, but I recall your attention 
to the one fact on which we may rely, that the average policy is a mMJX 
policy; if |1,600 be not an exact, or even a close approximate figure, it 
does not in any event exceed the line of the small company. This is to 
my mind one of the broad, prevalent, underlying facts, out of which grows 
the perplexity — perhaps the irremediable perplexity — which besets the 
business, for no fact is better known to you all than this : that the competi- 
tion is sharpest for the small risks. The great lines, the large establishments, 
seek the insurer, while the small ones are sought by him. 

Another vital difficulty, which is ever present with us, is 

OUR IGNORANCE OP THE COST OP OUR WARES ! 

I will give this more emphasis and attention further along. Just here I 
wish to speak of another organic and fundamental fact in regard to which 
my mind has been much exercised, and which seems to me to deal with the 
root of the matter now in hand. I made somewhat extended allusion to it 
in a paper which I presented to the Underwriters' Association of the Pacific 
in 1883, and I have written numerous articles bearing more or less directly 
upon it, but the thought, radical and valuable as it undoubtedly is, appears 
to have made a much deeper impression upon myself than upon my 
readers — a. not unfrequent experience among the children of genius ! 
The statement is this : 

Our troubles grow out of the pact that we are risking other peo- 
ple's MONEY INSTEAD OP OUR OWN. 

A very simple as well as a very old and oft-repeated saw, but none the 
less true or forcible for that. Think about it for a moment. Possibly 
there is more in it than appears at the first glance. Men do not handle 
their own money as they handle corporate funds; they do not risk or trifie 
with their individual interests as they do with company interests. Always 
and everywhere men prove how cheerfully they can bear other people's 
pains and losses, while each selfish man of us looks closely and carefully 
to his own interests. 

Begin with the very substratum of labor; take the men who dig for 
day wages, who wheel dirt and lug the ties in railroad building, who load 
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and unload ships; come along up through the draymen, the drivers, and 
the porters; come up further, and observe the multitude of mill opera- 
tives, and the noble army of mechanics; come still further, and take note 
of the skilled artisan, the carver, the modeler, the piano maker; among 
all these you wiU find no undercutters; such a thing as competition against 
one another in price is practically unknown; they will unite together and 
strike for higher wages, but they cut one another's prices, never. 

Come still higher, and look abroad over the whole domain of individ- 
ual eflfort, and find me, if you can, undercutters among the farmers, the 
lawyers, the artists, the doctors, the ministers, the editors; they are not 
there. So long as men labor with their own hands and brains for their own 
sole benefit; so long as they depend for bread, or for wealth, upon the prod- 
ucts of individual exertion, the factor of undercutting competition does 
not enter into their plans; you do not find it until you cross the line where 
men deal in the products of other men's labors; and even there it is 
graded and guarded, until you reach the realm of corporate life, where it 
runs rampant. 

Merchants compete with one another; they make runs on particular 
articles to attract custom; they advertise cheap counters and remnants, 
and make up on other goods sold to customers thus attracted for 
the reductions so made. Unlike the merchants, we, alas ! have only one 
article to sell — insurance — and when we cheapen that we prove the reverse 
of the popular maxim to be true, and demonstrate that competition is the 
DEATH of trade. 

We see, then, that men who work with their own hands, or trade with 
their own money, do not compete, or if they do, do not venture recklessly 
on the danger line, and we are compelled to look among those who employ 
other men^s money j notably among those who work through the instrumen- 
tality of joint stock corporations, for that heroic and fearless contention 
which disregards consequences and brings a business into that condition 
of infirmity and laxity which pervades insurance. 

Let us see whether known facts sustain these assertions. I will allude 
to a few that are notorious in New York, and well known elsewhere, or 
which have parallels elsewhere, which are probably known to some of you: 
(a) There are only four trunk lines of railroad from the Atlantic seaboard 
westward — only four, and the newspapers are constantly filled with the 
history of their rate wars. How easy it would appear to be for only four 
managements {there are more than two hundred competing insurance companies) 
to get together and agree to that which would be for the advancement of 
all their interests ! but how difficult it really is. (6) There are not to 
exceed a dozen corporations controlling the interests of the great anthra- 
cite coal fields, with their railroad and marine accessories; not a large 
number to harmonize, it would appear, but their record is the same as the 
others, (c) There are but two great steamboat lines from New York to 
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Boston, and the same number from New York to Albany, and yet for years 
passengers were carried from New York to Boston for a dollar, and at one 
time, I believe, they were carried from New York to Albany for ten cents. 
I suppose that only those inside of transportation circles have any ade- 
quate idea of the fierceness and intensity of the competition existing 
there ; of the elaborate and subtle schemes of the companies for outwit- 
ting one another; of the adroit intrigues with ticket agents, and of the 
size and sort of commissions paid them. If the whole truth could be come 
at, I have no doubt that the bad faith, the extra commissions, and the 
other immoralities of the insurance craft, would be beaten clear out of 
sight, and we shown, by comparison, to be a set of innocents; but does 
any one suppose that men employing and hazarding their own money 
would transact business on such bases as these ? We have no experience 
for believing it possible. Gramblers and speculators, in the insane hope of 
immediate gain, will risk their all sometimes upon the turn of a single die, 
but nowhere, except in corporate life, do we find this deliberate and long- 
continued strife, which none know better than those who practice it, is 
fraught with fatal disaster to the interests involved. 

There is one reason, however, for these desperate tactics, which must 
not be overlooked. As oflBcers hound agents for business, so are they in 
turn hounded by stockholders for dividends; silently, perhaps, but none 
the less peremptorily. If an oflScer cannot make dividends, what is he 
good for? What was he employed for but to make the company pay? 
That was the mmmum bonum to which the stockholder looked when he 
put up his money, and to that the ofiicer must respond, or ofl" goes his 
head; the pressure sometimes is tremendous! 

It would seem fbom what has been presented, that the difficulty we 

ARE considering IS RADICAL IN ITS NATURE. 

That, so far as the business itself is concerned, a small company, a 
deviating company, an undercutting company, can do it if it pleases, and 
do it as it pleases; there is nothing in the nature of the business itself to 
prevent, so long as the size of individual risks is not greater than the com- 
pany can carry. I do not say that plans have not been devised, nor that 
others may not be devised, competent to grapple with the evil in all its 
enormity, but all such plans must obviously begin and end outside the 
structure of the business itself; they involve cooperation, agreement, 
good faith; they must rest, not upon any inherent necessity of insurance 
as such, but upon the spirit of the men engaged in it, and we are brought 
face to face with the familiar fact that a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link, and that it is sometimes impracticable to get links of all sorts and 
shapes and sizes welded into one chain. 

In the sententious words of one of my correspondents: "The only 
cure for this evil is that which goes to the roots of human nature. Non- 
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Boardism is not an opinion; it is a vice. Erroneous opinions can be set 
aside by argument, but cowardice, suspicion and bad faith require the ser- 
vices, not of a logician, but of a D. L. Moody or a Sam Jones ! " Another 
one remarks, in speaking of remedies: " I fear you are tackling an inher- 
ent imperfection in human nature, which can only be cured by improving 
the breed!" Another regards reform as impossible under our present 
agency system; the force of which remark lies in the application of it, and 
you can make it as narrow or as wide as you choose. Fortunately for my 
own reputation, I did not set out to find a remedy for the evil, but to 
inquire into its noiure. Nevertheless, I shall not drop the subject without 
at least alluding to some of the remedial schemes that have been suggested 
to me. 

We might as well be common-sensible about this matter, and recog- 
nize, to begin with, that the favorite howl about "crushing out competi- 
tion," is the sheerest nonsense. Whatever is done must be done mJth 
competition, because w^e can never get rid of that. Profitable results in 
any line of trade will immediately call more men and more capital into it, 
and no set of men are more rejoiced at that general fact than — ourselves ! 
I was so much interested in an item which I ^recently saw in my morning 
paper about ice that I cut it out and brought it with me. Here it is; how 
natural it sounds ! 

The Ice Dealers' Exchange wae to meet once a week, and the rates were to be raised 
or lowered, according to the weather ; but after a few weeks' trial it was found that unless 
all the dealers in the city came into the organization it would be unsuccessful in Its 
attempt to control the market. A number of dealers, recognizing the opportunity to 
increase their customers, did not join the exchange, but tried, by reducing the price of 
ice, to get some of their competitors' business. A general cut in prices followed. Many 
dealers who had lost customers endeavored to regain them by making a still further 
cut, and so ice went down until it reached its present low plane, and that is why ice is so 
cheap this summer! 

I like that; you like it. A combination in ice is a conspiracy against 
my household and yours; so in regard to coal; so in regard to everything 
else, insurance included, that destroys competition and compels us to pay 
the highest market price for a commodity. This is the universal popular 
feeling. The undercutter has the community with him every time, and is 
the popular man in the place where he lives. Not only so, but the Board 
Agents, who are local in all that the name implies, are restive at being 
placed in antagonism with the interests of their friends and neighbors, 
and whole-hearted service from them in behalf of combined effort is, in 
the very nature of the case, next to impossible. With such a substratum 
of facts it is idle to dream of the cessation of competition; it will .always 
exist. Insurance is the servant of commerce, and insurance must be con- 
tent to find the master stronger than the servant. If one servant does not 
serve to its mind, the community will call in or create others. Competi- 
tion is inevitable; competition is perpetual. 
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For reaBonB like the above, I have always been incredulous in regard 
to the permanent success of what may be called the high-handed methods 
of reform. '*The companies must combine for war!" says one of my 
vigorous correspondents. ** Let them combine to annihilate non-Board- 
ism, by capturing all its business at any sacrifice, and divide the cost ! " 
"Fling aloft the banner of non-intercourse; let our motto be, * Boards 
where we can; war where we cannot.' '* "The companies have combined 
for peace again and again, and failed; now let them combine for war." 
" The best guarantee of peace," says he, "is readiness for war." 

That is good statesmanship; it is good generalship; but it brings us 
right back to the old obstacles— the diflSculties in the way of efficient com- 
bined action for war or anything else. May and December must be mar- 
ried; oil and water must mix; harmony and cooperation must be secured. 
If it can be done, though, by all means let it be done. A coup de main is 
a grand thing, and if a bold and brilliant dash can be substituted for the 
long and weary processes which usually attend and underlie a radical 
reform, why the saving of time and patience would be of immense value. 
If the insurance forces were only under the control of one commander, 
they could be handled in rapid, harmonious and victorious evolution, but 
alas! there are several hundred lieutenant-generals in the field, each 
having his own corps commanders and brigadiers and graded subordi- 
nates; each fighting an Ishmaelitish battle on his own hook, and each 
with his own campaign planned out, with the least possible reference to 
the success of the others. Who is to give the word of command, and who 
is to obey ? 

I am no croaking pessimist, and yet I think I do you good service by 
showing you the facts as they exist, and perhaps by showing the worst side 
of them. I am not in despair in regard to reform, but I confess I am per- 
plexed in regard to methods of reform. When the cry comes up to form in 
hue of battle, there seems to be an emergency. The country must be 
saved at once J or the country will be lost ! Heroic and immediate treat- 
ment must be adopted, or the patient will die; but when I remember that 
this same groan of agony, this same alleged death-rattle has been resound- 
ing for twenty, thirty years, I recover from my alarm and take courage. 
I remember what the National Board partly did, and I remember how 
ably the State Boards have supplemented it; I remember what the Com- 
pact System has done, and is doing in more and more places each year, 
and I remember the silent but potent influence of journalism, reaching 
with its enlightening power every sort and condition of insurance man, 
and making even the isolated cross-roads agent a partaker of the benefits 
of the thought and study of the many who, through this mighty instrumen- 
tality, are leavening the world. I'm glad I am a journalist. I think of but 
two prominent insurance officers with whom I would be willing to exchange 
places. Let me speak soberly, for I speak sincerely, as I pronounce, in 
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such a connection, the names of Frederick S. Winston and George T. 
Hope ! There is not a living insurance president — not one — for whose 
chair I would this hour exchange the tripod of the Monitor, if the 
exchange was freely offered me, with all its superior financial accompani- 
ments. But I digress. I remember the things which I have enumerated, 
and their meliorating tendencies, and I am more hopeful in regard to 
slower processes. Gradually the craft is acquiring knowledge in the hard 
school of experience ; gradually it will be educated, and as it becomes 
educated it will, let us hope, be better and behave better. Show the 
insurance world which way is the profitable way, and it will walk in it. 
Some are virtuous from principle, but all may be virtuous for a considera- 
tion. Time will, perhaps, point out that way and furnish that considera- 
tion ; meantime let us each stop trying to reform the others, and see what 
we can do in the line of self-improvement. 

Among the reasons named by iseveral of my correspondents for the 
bad way we are in, is the fact that nobody knows the cost of our wares ! 
Several have laid special emphasis on this, and expressed the belief that 
the way out of our troubles is through the statistical door of a combined 
experience table. This was for years one of my own special hobbies; one 
of the things with which I indulged the fond ambition that I might associ- 
ate my name, and it may be of service to the coming generation if I place 
the narrative on record right here. 

In a general, shiftless sort of way, we all know that we must get from 
25 to 50 cents for dwellings, from 50 to 100 for mercantile risks, and from 
100 upward for specials, but in regard to the details of actual experience 
on these risks, and their divisions and subdivisions, most of us know noth- 
ing, and none of us know much of consequence beyond the narrow hori- 
zon of our individual companies. 

Thirty odd years ago, when I first entered the field, 1 heard the old 
slur that fire insurance was a magnificent system of guessing. I have heard 
it ever since; I have heard it within a week ! The words always aroused 
my resentment, and many years before I had any thought of becoming a 
publisher, I determined that some day I would do, or try to do, something 
to relieve my favorite profession from such a stigma as that. What was 
needed was, of course, the combined experience of the companies, and 
that I determined to try and secure, and so ascertain the invoice price of 
insurance. I knew that a great many companies kept classification books, 
but I knew that no two were exactly alike ; it was therefore obvious that 
the first thing needful in the organization of a movement for combined 
experience, must be the adoption of some uniform system of classification, 
and when Jeremiah Griswold, the eminent insurance writer and statis- 
tician, showed me his plan for a classification book, I said, " Eureka! *' 

That classification book was published, and within a very few years of 
its first appearance no less than sixty companies were using it. I waited 
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patiently until the use of it should become confirmed, and then I made a 
careful and hopeful endeavor to bring together in one mass the figures 
which lay scattered among those sixty companies. My plan was for each 
company to entrust me with its monthly figures, which I proposed to copy 
into a book prepared for that purpose, and after ticking and correcting the 
figures, burn or return to the company the report which contained them. 
After all the figures should be received and carefully copied, and accurately 
footed, the results were to be taken off for distribution among the con- 
tributing companies, and the book in which the footings had been made 
was to be burned — ^this monthly. In this way the identity of the figures of 
each company was to be sunk, and a complete and perfect merging of all 
single reports in one grand result was to be attained. It was perfectly 
plain that I could give to each company vastly more than it could give to 
me, so that any company would be making a magnificent bargain in giving 
to the bureau all that it could, in exchange for what the bureau could 
return to it. To my infinite disappointment, however, one and another 
declined to go in, and when my canvass was finished I found that I had but 
fourteen who would agree to unite in this work. Among the fourteen, 
however, were some of the more important companies, and so, notwith- 
standing my disappointment, I deterndned to make the effort. Blanks 
were prepared and sent out; a month was agreed upon for beginning; and 
I made my first call for returns. Only two companies responded. The 
experiment was an abject failure ! Once or twice I have tried to revive it, 
but have never yet been able to secure general favorable attention to it. It 
seems a great pity, for to-day there are more companies using the Griswold 
classification than ever before, and there is at this moment an immense 
mass of detailed statistics extant, the combination of which would be of a 
value to fire insurance in America simply incalculable — of value to each 
individual company, while the compilation could do no harm to any. 

Altogether, aside from the benefit to companies, I believe that the 
publication broadcast of an experience table of the various risks of the 
United States, would do more than any other thing that could be devised to 
satisfy communities with rates. The reports of forty companies for ten 
years, mean four hundred years* experience. Let us assume as the result 
of those four hundred years, that the fire loss on brick, steam, flouring 
mills, for example, is 1.75. Those, figures are published all abroad; every 
mill-OM'ner in the United States knows them. A company comes to him 
and offers to insure his brick, steam flour mill for 1.50. By that token he 
knows the company is a fraud and that he dare not accept its policy. He 
knows that the company is working in the face of ascertained statistics, 
and he declines to do business with it. As with steam flouring mills, so 
with a hundred other risks. The accurate ascertainment of the invoice 
cost of insuring them, derived from such a source as the one here indi- 
cated, would have precisely the same influence upon the public mind in 
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regard to the matters to which it related, as would the publications of 
boards of health in regard to certain sanitary measures, the united statis- 
tics of the railroads in regard to the cost of transportation, the official 
statistical deliverance of any other authoritative and competent body in 
regard to matters which its own experience determined. 

This is one remedial measure. Doubtless it is much more easily recom- 
mended than secured, and it may be as impossible to-day as it was fifteen 
years ago when I tried it. And then, again, it may be that the time is riper 
for it now than it was then. A distinguished member of this body con- 
tributes to this month's JI£Qnitor a paper in which he expresses the belief 
that living companies will not part with their figures, but he makes an 
important suggestion in regard to the experiences of defunct companies, 
which I trust will be taken up and acted on by the State officials. 

I again remind you in closing, that, whatever my temerity on ordinary 
occasions, I did not set out this time to discover and proclaim a panacea for 
the difficulty of which I have been speaking, but merely to inquire into its 
nature. Finding the disturbing power constitutional, internal, inherent in 
the very structure of insurance itself (it being possible for a company, suffi- 
ciently skillful and resolute in its management, to conduct its business, not 
only without the leave and cooperation of the others, but in defiance of 
them); finding this power of separate action not only inherent, but hedged 
about with the peculiarities of corporate existence that have been men- 
tioned ; finding that experience in boards and combinations furnishes cumu- 
lative testimony to the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of breaking in upon 
or breaking down this power— I have thought that modesty in suggesting a 
summary way of dealing with it would be becoming; and, while recogniz- 
ing the good work of the unions and the tariff associations and the compact 
systems, and while echoing the words of vigorous and sanguine correspond- 
ents who pant for war if the plans of the majority cannot be promptly and 
unconditionally engrafted upon the business of those who do not agree with 
them, I have myself been driven by my very researches backward instead 
of forward in regard to adopting the Mohammedan plan of conversion 
and discipleship. It cannot be disputed that the sword was extremely 
efficacious in the hand of that great controversialist, and it is quite as true 
now as it ever was that you very effectually terminate a discussion by 
cutting off your adversary's head, but somehow the difficulty, if not the 
absurdity of that method in a fraternity where all are Afohammeds quite 
oppresses me, and I again fall back upon the slower processes of reform, 
the compact plan, the educational forces, and particularly the ascertain- 
ment of the cost price of insurance through combined experience. 

One result upon myself of going over the ground that I have been 
traversing, has been an enlarged appreciation of the individuality of the 
single company. In regard to the fundamentals which I have enumer- 
ated, what is true of one company is true of all. Each company is an 
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entity, separate, absolute, substantive. It is possible for each to conduct 
its business without the others and without their leave. Each is sur- 
rounded by those peculiarities of corporate life that have been referred to. 
Each is so hedged about by the characteristics peculiar to all, that the 
others cannot control, or easily attack, or vitally injure it. Each has a 
personality, a oneness, so distinct that, in the very nature of the case, 
there cannot be anything like true cohesion between companies. They 
may be together, and in close contact, like grains of wheat in a dish, but 
there is no coalescence, no fusion; stir the dish and each separate grain 
will move according to its own weight and gravitation. So strongly and 
increasingly has this idea grown upon me, that I would change the title of 
my paper had it not been announced long before the first line of it was 
written, for I am coming to doubt whether, after all, there be any " Dog ! '^ 
I find a large aggregation of separate, independent tails (apologizing again 
for the phraseology), each having its own distinctive wig- wag, but where is 
the body, where the head, which any one of them is willing to acknowl- 
edge as having either the right or the power to waggle IT ? 

This is rather an absurd predicament for an essayist to find himself in, 
but it is, nevertheless, a sort of logical non sequitury as the gentleman from 
Ireland might express it. Call it what you will, it brings up with great 
force the remark recently made to me by the Manager of one of the lar- 
gest companies: " I do not know," said he, ** but Ohio has been legislating 
better than she knew, in prohibiting Boards and combinations. I do not 
know but the time has come for us to cut loose from one another all around, 
and- each sell his goods upon the basis of his own experience, instead 
of absurdly persisting in the vain attempt to see through each others* 
eyes and fight in each others' armor! We will not move evenly along 
the line; but we never have done that. We will not go much astray, how- 
ver, because each company that has an experience, and has the intelligence 
and the nerve to use it, will be limited by it, and will not do violence 
to its own ascertained laws of business ! " This sounds heretical from the 
platform of an association where unity of action, concord, fraternity, alli- 
ance, and so on, have been preached from the beginning, and will be 
preached henceforth and forever, amen ! but the words are not my own, 
but those of a prominent living actor in the insurance drama of to-day, 
and I can tell you, brethren, with a good deal of emphasis, that there are 
more than two or three among the thinking, leading men in the profes- 
sion who have found out that there are two sides to the shield; and while 
on one side the bright legend reads, ''In union there is strength," they 
are neither afraid nor ashamed to read aloud from the other side the 
words, "To seek association is to confess weakness." 

Forty pegs in forty holes; some round, some square, some with as 
many sides as a barrel; no two of a size or shape or length, bvi each a fit in 
its own hole. Somebody said: " Let's all get into one big hole and have a 
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good time together." They tried itr— all but two or three — ^and, in the 
main, they had a jolly good time; it was profitable and sociable, but some- 
how the big hole was never exactly the right size to accommodate them all 
and make each feel at home and comfortable. So they set to work to doc- 
tor it. When it was made larger they rattled around and were loose; 
when it was made smaller somebody was squeezed; and, whether large or 
small, the place was always leaky, because of the many interstices occa- 
sioned by the varying sizes and shapes of the pegs, and their misfits 
against one another. Meantime, the pegs which staid in their own holes, 
seemed to have some advantage over the others, and were viewed with 
evil eyes and accused of being no better than they should be, and it was 
insisted that they ought all to come into the big hole with the others, 
where they were wanted, and could be made better, instead of standing 
outside making mischief; but some of them were so tight they couldn't 
get aw^ay, and some were so crooked they knew they wouldn't fit in the 
crowd, and, for one reason and another, there were always some that staid 
outside, and so spoiled the party (for it was one of the peculiarities of the 
by-laws that there must be a unanimous vote on anything in order to carry 
it just right), and thus these few small, wicked, outside pegs appeared to 
have the bulge on the others, and the control of the whole lot in a certain 
sense, and the question was asked, and asked, and asked again: '' Why is 
this thus, and how shall we convert these few sinners, or failing to convert 
them, kill them?" And all the missionaries answered: **We don't 
know! " 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr. Peter Not- 
man. 

[Mr. Notman's letter was iuadvertenlly printed with other communications on i>age 
111 of Proceedings.] 

The President — 

I am sure we all regret the absence of Mr. Notman, and the occasion 
of his absence. I sought to have some one present the subject, but did not 
succeed, hence we will have to forego its consideration at this time. 

We had sent to us a paper, a very short paper, by one of our members, 
a very prominent member— one who has been a member, I believe, since 
the organization of the Association— and with a modesty that is peculiar to 
most insurance men, he does not wish his name mentioned in connection 
with it. Mr. Smith has the paper, and I will ask him to read it at this 
time. It will only occupy a very few moments of your attention, and will 
be well worthy of it. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

At this late hour, I feel that the convention would prefer that this 
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should be placed on file and printed with our report. If the convention 
prefers, I will read it, however. 

The President : What is your pleasure, gentlemen ? 

Mr. H. C. Eddy— 

If it is any more than two pages, perhaps we had better not listen to it, 

Mr. Smith : Three and a half. 

Mr. Eddy— 

We had better draw the line, I think, on two pages. 

The President — 

If there are no further objections offered, Mr. Smith will read the 
paper. 

Mr. T. H. Smith then read the paper, as follows : 

FROM 1860 TO 1886. 

What Progress has been Made in Fire Insurance During the Last 
Quarter of a Century ? 

Mr. Pbesident and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Association 

OP THE Northwest : 

It is said that no man should put his hand to the plow and look back, 
but if we can learn any wisdom by an occasional retrospective view it 
would appear prudent to indulge the mind and memory a little in this 
respect, to the end that we may avoid, if possible, some of the mistakes of 
the past. 

It will be claimed, no doubt, that in these days of telegraphs, tele- 
phones and daily reports, that companies and their Managers must neces- 
sarily be better posted on passing events than in 1860 when the country 
agent depended on the mail rider, the stage coach and monthly abstracts. 
It is true that fire burns no more rapidly now — unless fed with mod- 
ern kerosene, gasoline and their kindred products— than it did then, and 
there has been a vast increase of insurable and combustible property 
since 1860. 

You may appoint an agent or accept a risk a thousand miles away and 
receive the premium therefor all by telegraph within an hour, but it may 
be questioned whether it is of any real advantage to know within an hour 
after it burns whether it is a total loss or only partial. The advantages of 
quick time and returns are not always perceptible. 

Many years ago when the old Protection Insurance Company failed 
and notified its agents in the West that the company had ceased to do 
business, one of its representatives in this State went on doing business. 
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remitting premiums, etc., for nearly three months, as the slow coach mail 
over the mountains, down the Ohio, up the Mississippi and Illinois rivers 
and out twenty-five miles in the interior on horseback, left the agent in 
blissful ignorance of the fate of the company. 

Twenty-five years ago the traveling agent found great difficulty in per- 
suading property -owners to insure, and it took more time to convioee them 
of the benefits and advantages of fire insurance than it doe« at tliis day; 
but once insured, the policy was likely to remain, as there was neither a 
desire to change companies or agents, nor so apt to be a wish to realize on 
the investment. 

In those days the writer remembers visiting towns in Illinois contain- 
ing two to three thousand people where, perhaps, one or two insurance 
policies were in force, but at least 98% of the property, real and personal, 
was uninsured, and never had been insured. An insurance agent was a 
curiosity to most people then, but they are not so rare now. In fact, it is 
a poor town, indeed, that does not now boast of ten or a dozen agents, with 
clerks, elegant offices, blazing signs, type-writers, telephones, and all the 
paraphernalia that goes so far towards making the average agent proud of 
his calling. 

It is an interesting study to compare rates obtained in 1860 to 1862, 
without the aid of Compacts or Local Boards, with those now demanded, 
but so seldom obtained, unless under the most stringent mandatory rules, 
and the aid of all the machinery now in use. 

As Illinois is a central State, figures applicable to property within its 
bounds will be a fair average, I presume. Let us take the most hazardous 
first: Frame planing mills paid 10% and frequently 12%, in 1860, '61 and 
'62. I think very few are rated now, even in towns without fire protection 
or vater supply, above 7 and 8% . 

The writer served on the first rating committees which made tariffs for 
Local Boards in Illinois, and our old rule was to charge 1 % for every frame 
building in a frame row, not exposed by manufacturing risks, and one-half 
of 1 % less for non-hazardous stocks. In these days we frequently hear of 
exorbitant rates in frame rows, when, on examination, we find not half 
the above figures are asked by the most conservative, and as soon as a 
hand-engine is contracted for, there is a clamor for reduction made, public 
meetings held, and agents frequently join in a demand for "25% off" for 
fire department." 

Twenty-five years ago we had but little kerosene oil, no gasoline lamps 
or stoves, no patent non-inflammable-non-explosive-suicide-by-the-short- 
cut-devices, such as we now meet on every turn. Our fathers did not 
believe in stovepipes through partition walls or roof, but built chimneys 
as they built walls, to stay and perform the Work that was expected of 
them. 

Brick stores, unexposed, paid 1J% from 1859 to about 1864 in Illinois, 
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and the agent was paid 10% commission. Frame dwellings, entirely 
unexposed and occupied by owners, paid 75 cents one year, \\% three 
years, and 2J% five years, during the same period, and same commissions, 
10% to agents, were allowed, and no perquisites or pen-knives. 

Tlie writer remembers visiting a town (now under Compact) in Illi- 
nois in 1865, and under instructions of a General Agent, canceled off a line 
of eight or ten detached frame dwellings because the agent had taken the 
liberty of writing them up at 1\% for three years. The company demanded 
full office tariff— li% — ^and they were all canceled after half a day spent in try- 
ing to convince the owner that they could not be insured at anything less and give 
any profit. The Compact rate on these same risks is now 1% three years, 
and the agent gets 15% commission, and if they were located a few hun- 
dred feet further away, so as to be classed as country property, he would 
doubtless get 25% commission, take a slow note for the premium, throw in 
a " cyclone policy," and attach a " cut-throat mortgage clause " to boot. 

In short, we may have made progress in some directions, but those of 
us that have grown gray in this business may be excused if, at times, we 
think that, like the boy who was late at school because, as he told the 
teacher, " it was so slippery that every time he took a step forward he 
slid two steps backward," we might turn round and go the other way a 
while, with some certainty that we are nearing the school-house. 

OLD FOGY. 

The President — 

The subject presented by Mr. Potter has not been disposed of. 

Mr. H. C. Eddy— 

I was just about to ask for the motion that was pending when we 
adjourned at noon, and that was Judge Potter's motion. I beg to say that a 
great many of the papers — most of the papers that we have listened to — are 
intended evidently for the instruction of the membership of this Associa- 
tion, and they will find their place in the record of the Proceedings of this 
meeting, and will no doubt be read with great interest by the absent mem- 
bers as well as by those who have already heard the addresses. But two of 
these, however, have very valuable material addressed not entirely to the 
members. I refer now to the address on the " Compact System," by Major 
McCluer, and also the very fine address by Mr. A. Williams. Judge Potter 
evidently felt as I did, that these papers ought to have a wider distribution 
than they can possibly have in the published Proceedings of this meeting. 
He, therefore, made a motion to print 500 extra copies of Major McCluer's 
address. I am told, however, by some of the older members of the 
Association, that there is a rule prohibiting or preventing that course. But 
I do think that if the matter is left with the Executive Committee, that 
they may find some plan to circulate extra copies of Mr. McCluer's address. 
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and also a great many copies of Mr. Williams' very fine address. That 
address is intended for the insuring public, is very instructive, and can 
bring great fruit to this Association by a large circulation. 

The President — 

Does Mr. Eddy move, then, that Mr. Potter's motion be taken from the 
table and referred to the Executive Committee ? 

Mr. Eddy— 

I move that the matter of distribution of extra copies of those two 
addresses be left to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. W.F. Fox- 
Before that motion is put, I wish to say that Mr. Potter anticipated me 
really in that matter. I had intended to ask this Association to vote that 
500 extra copies of that most admirable address should go to the public — 
not to the insurance people — ^but to the public, to enlighten them as to our 
means and ways and wants; that they should be published separate and 
apart from the Proceedings for distribution among the companies, in part, 
and a part held for distribution among legislators, in future, for their edifi- 
cation. I think it is one of the best arguments that possibly could be 
placed in the hands of legislators, as going to show our position as insurers. 
I hope that the Executive Committee will act favorably upon that 
motion, and not fail to have 500 copies, at least, of Mr. Williams' paper 
struck oflf. It was suggested to change it into a thousand. Even that 
would not be too many; we cannot have too many. If we could flood the 
country it would be all the better. 

Mr. Eddy— 

If that can be done by vote of the Association instructing the Execu- 
tive Committee to print a certain number of copies, I will be very glad to 
have it done in both cases. But I am told there is a rule preventing that. 
My suggestion then was to leave it to the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee to find some plan by which they could circulate it in even larger 
numbers than 1,000. 

Mr. T. H. Smith- 
It was formerly the custom of our Association, after an address had 
been read, for somebody to get up and make a motion that we would have 
500 or 1,000 extra copies. It got so that it was done with almost every 
address. The singling out of this man or that man made hard feelings. 
The expense got to be considerable, and finally the rule was passed that 
so far as the Association was concerned, they would not print any of these 
papers outside of the regular report. It was thought that that course 
would be best for all concerned. I recollect one year there was three 
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separate papers passed upon to have 1,000 extra copies of. It was after- 
terwards taken up by the Association and reconsidered after it had been 
ordered. And the rule was then passed, after a great deal of discussion. 

Mr. W. F. Fox— 

I would ask Mr. Smith if it is anything more than a rule in regard to 
the extra copies? Is it a part of the Constitution and By-laws? 

Mr. Smith — 

It is not a part, of the Constitution and By-laws. 
Mr. Fox : It is simply a rule ? . 

Mr. Smith : Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fox- 
Then the rule can be changed by a vote of this house. 
Mr. Smith : I do not remember the exact wording of it. 
Mr. Fox- 
Well, assuming that it can be changed, I will make a motion that the 
rule be suspended so far as the publication of the two essays by Mr. 
McCluer and Mr. Williams are concerned, and that the original motion of 
Mr. Potter be considered as an instruction or suggestion to the committee. 

The President — 

I will act upon your motion first, and then upon Mr. Potter* s after- 
wards. 

Mr. Fox— 

I move first, then, to suspend the rules, so that the other motion may 
be put. 

The motion to suspend the rules was carried. 
Mr. H. 0. Eddy- 
Now, it is in order to call up the motion that was made this morning by 
Judge Potter, and in his absence, I am here to protect his motion so far as 
I can. I will therefore move, in the name of Judge Potter, that the com- 
mittee be instructed to publish 1,000 copies of Mr. Williams' address and 
500 copies of Major McCluer 's address, for general distribution. 

Mr. W. F. Fox : I second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes — 

All old members will recollect with pleasure the names of many who 
have contributed largely to the welfare and prosperity of our Association 
— members who are always seen with us while living; men who were true 
friends, worthy co-laborers, and an honor to their profession. 

(14) 
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Mr. President : It seems to me exceedingly fitting that we, as we are 
here assembled in our annual meeting, pay some tribute to their memory. 
I would move you, sir, that our Secretary read the memorial roll from our 
reports, and that we all unite in singing "Auld Lang Syne." In this con- 
nection, I would say that we have the organist here, the music is provided, 
and we have the slips prepared so that each member can have one for his 
use. 

The President — 

I suppose it is the intention of Mr. Hayes to have these exercises at 
the close of this session ? 

Mr. Hayes — 

Yes, sir, at the close of this session. I make that as a motion. 

Mr. Buckman; I move it be adopted. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

I am just reminded of the fact that we have not elected a Librarian. 

Mr. Buckman — 

The Librarian is not an elective officer. Has the Library Committee 
been appointed ? 

The President — 

No, sir, I have the names before me now. The Library Committee 
will be : A. W. Spalding, T. H. Smith and D. A. Beveridge. The Secre- 
tary advises me that Mr. Beveridge is not a member at this time, there- 
fore I will appoint in his place Major Bliven. Are there any committees 
who have not reported ? 

Mr. W. F. Fox- 
It is a little late to introduce any subject now, and I hardly feel war- 
ranted — I even feel guilty in doing so. But I feel that this is a practical sort 
of meeting, and should have practical results. We theorize a good deal, 
and our theories are good, but we want some sort of machinery to put 
them into execution. I had prepared a resolution which I thought to offer 
as the sense of the Association on the points presented, so that it might go 
on record as to whether or not we would reduce our theories to practice in 
that sort of manner. If the Chair and the members do not think it 
too late, I will simply offer them and pass them in that they may go into 
the record, and a vote will be had, of course, on them. But they need 
not excite any discussion. For myself, I would not attempt to sustain 
them by a discussion, and would not care to invite any. I will simply 
offer them. 
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The President — 

I doubt not that the gentlemen would be glad to hear any resolution 
that Mr. Fox has to offer. If there are no objections, we will listen to 
them now. 

Mr. Fox— 

I feel that we ought to formulate our theories in some sort of way, put 
them into such form that our superiors can realize what we know and how 
we feel on various points. Therefore, I have prepared a resolution which 
I will'offer, without further comment. 

**Resolvedy That it is the sense of this Association that the present condi- 
tion of the business of fire underwriting in this country demands the appli- 
cation of the following, among other remedial measures, to-wit : First, 
the adoption of a co-insurance clause or condition in policies making the 
assured in every case of either partial or total loss a co-insurer to the 
extent of one-quarter of such loss, except that in certain cases or on a cer- 
tain class of risks a less proportion than one-quarter may be carried by the 
assured, but not less than 5 % , thereby limiting the liability of companies 
to a range of from 75 to 95% of all losses incurred; second, the adoption of the 
part flat, part contingent commission plan of compensating agents, thereby 
making them directly interested in losses to the extent of a loss of the 
premium on policies under which losses occur; third, the adoption of a 
more complete system of schedule rating to be applied to all classes of 
risks, for which basis rates shall be furnished, charges made in addition for 
defects, and credits allowed for improvements; fourth, the resistance of all 
claims for loss when fraud is suspected." 

I offer that as a resolution expressive of the sense of the Association. 

Mr. H. H. Hobbs : I move the adoption of it. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Hobbs — 

I move that the thanks of this Association be tendered to our retiring 
President, Vice-President and Secretary, for the able manner in which 
they have conducted the meeting at our present session; and also to each 
and every one of the essayists who have favored us with their papers. 

Mr. J. G. Finnic— 

In seconding that motion, I would call his attention to the fact that 
our Secretary is not retiring. It is his intention to hold the oflSce for seven 
years. 

Mr. Hobbs — 

That amendment I will accept. He is retiring for this term. 
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The President — 

The modesty of the President must preclude him from putting that 
motion. 

Mr. Hobbs then put the motion to the house, and it was 
carried unanimously. There were calls for a speech from the 
President. 

The President — 

I wish to make grateful acknowledgment, gentlemen, for the kindnesses 
you have shown me. Whatever of success has attended this meeting has 
been due to you. You have borne with me patiently. Whatever errors I 
have made have been errors of judgment. From the moment that I 
assumed this responsible position till now, I assure you that nothing of a 
personal character has entered my mind in considering any subject in con- 
nection with the Association. I have had nothing at heart but its best 
interests, and I hope, gentlemen, that whatever has seemed to you to be 
an error, will be regarded as an error of judgment. 

A reference was made here this morning that grieved me much— not 
on personal grounds, but because of the injury it might do to the feelings 
of others — that a mistake had been made in inviting gentlemen from the 
East to address us. I would say that upon our programme there appeared 
but two gentlemen from the East— underwriters. One of them, unfortu- 
nately, we could not hear from. I hope that the gentlemen who heard 
these remarks will not consider them as in any way personal, but that the 
good brother who made them, like most of us, made an error. I am sure 
that if he had the same subject to treat again, perhaps he would think 
twice before he would speak. I am under deep obligations to the gentle- 
men from the East for their kindness and the great assistance they gave 
me in completing this programme. Gentlemen from the West were 
invited. There is nobody but those who have occupied the position of 
President of this Society, who can know or appreciate the great difficul- 
ties attending the preparation of a programme. I presume if I could 
concentrate the time that I have spent upon this programme, it would 
equal almost one-quarter of the past year. The future Presidents of this 
Association will have my sympathies as none in the past have ever had. 

And I wish to say to my successor, that he can depend upon me for 
help in any way that is within my power to render to him. And I hope, 
gentlemen, that you will show the same interest in the Association during 
the coming year that you have in the past, and do all you can to make it a 
grand success. 

If any of the gentlemen call to mind any unfinished business that it is 
important to transact before we close, please remind the President of 
it now. 
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Mr. E. C. Lewis— 

I believe there is no unfinished business on the programme, except a 
couple of discussions, and I think it is very evident that if we have an 
evening session we would have a very thin audience. I now mov6 that we 
adjourn by the sin^ng of "Auld Lang Syne." 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. W. F. Fox— 

I move that we all stand while we sing. 

The President — 

Will the musicians of our Association be kind enough to come forward 
and conduct the singing? Mr. Hayes, I believe, is the musician of the 
Association. Will he be kind enough to come forward and lead the singing? 

The members of the Association then rose to their feet, and, 
accompanied by the organ, all sang 

AULD LANG SYNE. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And days o'lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 
Wee'l tak' a cup o* kindness yet. 

For auld lang syne. 

[Here the Secretary read the names of deceased members.] 

We twa ha'e run about the braes, 

And pu'd the gowans fine ; 
But we've ^vandered mony a weary foot. 

Sin auld lang syne, etc. 

We twa ha'e paidlet i' the burn, 

Frae morning sun till dine ; 
But seas between us braid ha'e roared, 

Sin auld land syne, etc. 

And there's a' hand, my trusty feire, 

And gie's a' hand o' thine ; 
And wee'l tak' a right gude willie waught. 

For auld lang syne, etc. 

After which the convention was declared adjourned. 
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Abbey, A. J. B., 


San Antonio, Tex., 


Special Agent, 


Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Adnms.Geo. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Citizens, Pittsburg. 


Affeld, Chae. E., 


174 LaSalle, Chicago, 


Manager, 


Ham burg- Bremen Ins. Co. 


Allen, E. L., 


Erie, Pa., 


Ass't Gen'l Agt., | 


Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 


Alverson, H. C, 


Des Moines. la., 


Secretary, 


Globe Ins. Co. 


AndruB, S. D., 


150 LaSalle, Chicago, 


Special Agent, 


Sun Fire OflQce. 


Appel, 1). F., 


210 LaSal]|, Chicago, 


Special Agent, { | ?|^[^e''phila. 


Armstrong, G. W., 


Des Moines, la., 


Special Agent, 


Underwriters' Agency, N. Y. 


Armstrong, F.W., 


Indianapolis, lud., 


State Agent, 


Germania, N. Y. 


Arnold, Fred. W., 


Custom House, Providence, 


President, 


Equitable F. & M.. R. I. 


Ashbrook, J. T., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Compact Manager. 




Atwood, H. F., 


Rochester, N. Y., 


Secretary, 


Rochester German Ins. Co. 


Ayres, J. L., 


Warsaw, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Niagara, N. Y. 


Baird, C. T., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Secretary, 


Union, Louisville. 


Banta, Geo., 


Menasha, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix, N. Y. 


Barnes, John A., 


Decatur, 111., 


Secretary, 


Commonwealth Mut. Ins. Co. 


Baruum, W. L., 


205 LaSalle Chicago, 


Secretary, 


Millers* National. HI. 


Barton, W. T., | 


22 Market Square, Provi- ) 

dence, R. I., / 

405 W. Main, Louisville, Ky. 


President, 


Merchants', R. I. 


Barret, J. J., 


Secretary, 


Franklin Ins. Co. , Louisville. 


Barry, Chas. H., 


Alton, 111., 


State Agent, -J 


Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 


Bassett, E. J., | 


1 Charter Oak Place, Hart- \ 
ford. Conn., j 


General Agent, 


^tna, Hartford. 


Bates, J. F., 


Dubuque, la.. 


State Agent. 




Beach. Ed. P., 


Springfield, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Howard Ins. Co., N, Y. 


Beattie. J. H., 


262 Vine, Cincinnati, 0., 


Secretary, 


Amazon Ins. Co. 


Bennett, J. B., 


ludiananolis, Ind., 


Commissioner, 


Union Compact No. 4. 
Continental, N. Y. 


Bentley, W. G., 


417 Locust, St. Louis, Mo., 


Sup't Agencies, 


Berne, J. J., 


160 LaSalle, Chicago, 


General Adjuster, 


Traders' Ins. Co., Chicago. 


Bigelow, C. H,, 


Third and Jackson, St. Paul, 


President, 


St. Paul Fire and Marine. 


Black, J. P., 


157 & 159 LaSalle, Chicago, 


Adjuster, 


Fireman's Fund, California. 


Blackwelder, I. S.. 


179 LaSalle, Chicago, 


Manager, 


Niagara, N. Y. 


Bliven, Chas. E., 


Chicago, 


Manager, 


American, Phila. 


Bowers, H. E , 


54 William, New York, 


Manager, 


Guardian, London. 


Briggs, Theo. W., 


Appleton, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association, Phila. 


Brown. E. H., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Conn. Fire Ins. Co. 


Brown, M. 0., 


156 & 158 LaSalle, Chicago, 


General Agent, 


Westchester, N. Y. 


Bryant, Leon., 


51 W. Third, Cincinnati, 0., 


Adjuster, 


Queen and British America. 


Buckman, R. M., 


171 LaSalle, Chicago, 


General Agent, 


R. I. Underwriters' Ass'n. 


Burns, M. J., 


209 Main, Ottumwa, la.. 


Special Agent, 


City of London Ins. Co. 


Burrows. D. W., 


Chicago, 


Gen'l Adjuster, | 


Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 


Burt, Fred. E., 


84 W. Congress, Detroit, 


Sup'rAgt.&Adjr,, 


Niagara, N. Y. 
Traders', Chicago. 


Burtch, H. F.. 


Big Rapids, Mich., 


Special Agent, 
Manager, 


Caldwell, W. W., 


206 LaSalle, Chicago, 


New Orleans Ins. Co. 


Campbell, P. 8., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Adjuster. 




Carroll, C. E., 


Louisana, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Northern Assurance, Eng. 


Carson, R. B., 


540 Vernon Av., Chicago, 


Special Agent, 


Lorillard. N. Y. 


Cary, Eugene, 


159 LaSalle, Chicago. 


Manager, 


German- American, N. Y. 


Caswell, Jas. H., 


153 & 155 LaSalle, Chicago, 


Adjuster, 


Germania Fire, N. Y. 


Chapman, E. F., 


160 LaSalle, Chicago, 


Special Agent, 
Manager, 


Queen Ins. Co. 


Chard, Thos. 8., 


157 & 159 LaSalle, Chicago, 


Fireman's Fund, Cal. 


Cherry, H. A., 


Des Moines, la., 


Special Agent. 


Northern Assur. Co., Eng. 


Chittenden,W. Gus, 


177 LaSalle, Chicago, 


General Agent, 


Merchants' Ins. Co., N. J. 


Clark, N., 


Bay City, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


American, Phila. 


Clarkson, H., 


Topeka, Kan., 


Special Agent, 


London Assurance. 
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Cleveland, H. C, 

Cobb, C. D., 

Collins, Martin, 
Condlt, E. M., 
Coon, Levi, 
Cornell, H. F., 
Cornell, W. B., 
Cormany, W. A., 

Coudrey, JohnN., 

Covington, John I., 

Cowles, C. S., 

Crable, Ralph, 
Cramer, Adolf J., 
Crandall, W. H., 
Cratsenberg, A. A., 
Critchell, R.S., 
Crooke, Geo., 
Crooke,W. D., 
Cunningham, J. L. 
Cunn ingham, W. H . 
Cunninghame, A M. 
Daggett, P. A., 
Paniel, T. R., 

Dargan, J. T., 

Dean, Thos. L., 
De Camp, Jas. M., 
*De Camp, D. J., 
De Forest, E. F., 

De Roode, Holger, 

Devin, D. T., 
DeWolf, J. H., 
Dietz, Jacob C, 
Dresser, Jasper M., 
Drew, C. K., 

Dulles, John Welsh, 

Eddy, H. C, 

Ferguson, W. B., 

Ferguson, W. G., 

Finnie, J. G., 

Foliambe,Theo.D. 
Follette, JohnT., 
Force, F. L., 
Ford, Chas. H., 
Fox, W. F., 
Franklin, Morris, 
Freeman, W. R., 
French, B. W., 
French, Chas. L., 
Gauo, Gazzam, 
Gardner, Edward, 
Garnsey, D. G., 
Garrigue, R. H., 
*Glassford, H. A., 
Glidden, H. H., 
Gould, Gteo. D., 
Gray, D. P., 
Gray, H. P., 
Griffiths, J. C, 
Griffith, J. H.. 
Griswold, C. C, 
Grover, C. N., 
Hall, J. B., 



ADDRESS. 
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Rock Island, IlL, 

Denver, Col., 

212 Olive, St. Louis, 
Anamosa, la., 
Quincy, 111., 

161 & 168 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Fort Scott, Kan., 

117 N. Third, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cincinnati, O., 

Des Moines, la., 

Evanston, 111., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Owatouua, Minn., 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
141 & 148 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
204 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Glens Falls, N. Y:, 
Chicago, 
Louisville, Ky., 
Muscoda Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Dallas, Tex., 

Chicago, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
130 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Providence, R. I., 
Anamosa, Iowa, 
12 N. 4th, LaFayette, Ind., 
Evansville, Ind., 

110 S. Fourth, Philadelphia 

157 and 159 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Rock Island, 111., 

161 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago, 

162 LaSalle, Chicago. 
Newport, Ky., 
159 LaSalle, Chicago, 
33 Pine, New York, 
178 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago, 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
218 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Jacksonville, IlL, 
260 Vine, Cincinnati, O., 
Cincinnati, O., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chicago, 

88 & 40 State, Albany, N. Y., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Chicago, 
Rockford, 111., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Madison, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Philadelpnla, Pa., 
147 LaSalle, Chicago, 



Special Agent, 

General Agent, | 

General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 

I Special Agent, 
Supt. W. Dept., 

' Special Agent, 

,|stateAgt. <&A<]Um{ 
! Secretary, 
I Special Agent, | 

I Special Agent, 

Secretary, 
! Special Agent, 
! State Agent, 
'General Agent, 

Special Adjuster, 
I Manager, , 

I Secretary, 
I General Agent, 
I Sup' t Agencies, 
I Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

I Associate General 
I Agent, 

Ispc'lAg't&Adjr. 
General Agent, 
i General Adjuster, 
I Gen. Western Agt., 

I Manager, \ 

I Special Agent, 
President, 

: State Agent. 
Financial Agent, 
Gen'l Insurance. 

Secretary, | 

Resident Secret'y, 

Secretary, | 

General Agent, 

Adjuster, | 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special A^ent, 
Supt. Agencies, 
General Adjuster. 
Ass' t Manager, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
President, 
Special Agent, 
Gen'l Adjuster. 
Ass't Manager, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Manager, 

Spc'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Compact Manager. 
Special Agent, 
Spc'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
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Norwich Union, Eng. 
Western, Toronto. 
Traders', Chicago. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Sun Fire, Eng. 
Detroit F. and M. Ins. Co. 
Sun Fire, Eng. 
North British & Mercantile. 
North British & Mercantile. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Equitable Ace. Ins. Co. 
Royal, Eng. 

London and Lancashire. 
City of London, En§. 
Milwaukee Mechanics. 
Merchants', N. J. 
German- American, N. Y. 
Lumberman's, Phila. 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Northern Assur.Co., London. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Fire Association. 
Queen, Liverpool. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
North British & Mercantile. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
American, Phila. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Niagara. N.Y. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
Liverpool <& London&Globe. 
Liverf^ol & London&Globe. 
Farmers' Fire, York, Pa. 
Providence- Washingt'n, R.I 
Clinton Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Providence- Washington . 
Traders', Chicago. 
National of Hartford. 

Fire Insurance Co. of Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia. 

Commercial Union, Eng. 

Mississippi Valley Ins. Co. 

Manufacturers'* Mutual. 

Lancashire, England. 

Western Inspection and Ad- 
justment Company. 

Guardian, England. 

North British & Mercantile. 

German-American, N. Y. 

London and Provincial. 

Niagara Ins. Co. 
Norwich Union, Eng. 
Orient, Hartford. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Amazon, O. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Independent. 
Germania, N. Y. 
Manuf. Ins. Co., Boston. 
North British <& Mercantile. 

Compact. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Union, of Philadelphia. 
Girardlns. Co., Phila. 
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Hall, Geo. W., 
Hall, John C, 
Halle, E. G., 
Hawxhurst, W. F., 

Hayes, Geo. W., | 

Heaford, H. H., 

Henh, G. Edward, 

Henhe, H. H., 
Hlggiiu. M. L., 
Hfldreth, L. E., 
HiU, Herbert C, 

HlUyer, Edwin, 



Hilton, J. M., 

Hitchcock. E. M., 
Hobbs, H. H.. 
Holden, James L., 
Holland, W. H., 
HoUinshead, C. 6. 
Holloway, Geo. A. 
Holman, Isaac W., 
Holman, C. J., 
Hosmer, Frank B., 
Hough, E. A., 
House, S. R., 

Howley, John, 

Hubbell, H. P., 
Huston, &(. A., . 
Ireton, E. L., 
Jcwett, W. H., 
Johnson, E. C, 

Johnston, Jas. C, 

Jones, Jas. A., 
Jones. Wm. L., 
Kemp, O. C, 
Kerr, R. H., 
KibbecC. W., 
•Knowles.Chas. W. 
Lamey, H. T., 

Lawrence, Mllo E. 

Leavltt, C. F., 
Lee, J. O., 
Lessey, E. N., 
Letton, T. W., 
Lewis, Edwin C, 
Lindsey. H. K., 
Little, F. W., 
Littlejohn, W. J., 
Lovejoy, Geo. M., 
Low, C. F., 
Lyman, E. W., 
L3rman, W. R., 
Lyon, Geo. M., 
Magill, H. M., 
Main, A. H., 
Maitland,T. L.. 
Mansfield, G. W., 
Marot, B., 
Marshall, C. W., 
Marshall, J. F., 
McCluer, J. L., 
McCord, W. B., 
McCfurdy, Robt., 
McDonald, J. J., 
McEnight, G. J., 
McMillan, L. S., 



ADDRBS6. 



TITLE. 



St. Paul, Minn., 
217 Olive, St. Louis, Mo., 
1&8 & 155 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich., 
452 & 454 E. Water, Mllwau- ) 
kee Wis X 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

York, Pa., 

Hannibal, Mo., 
Jfremont, Neb., 
115 Monroe, Chicago, 
Minneapolis. Minn., 

Waupun, Wis., 



Compact Manager. 
General Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 

General Agent, 

General Adjuster, 

Presidei^ ! 



Chicago, 

Northfleld, Minn., 

Chicago, 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 

223 0Uve, St. Louis, Mo., 
„ Philadelphia, Pa., 
,| 177 LaSalle. Chicago, 
{Boston, Mass., 
i Cincinnati, O., 
1168 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Jackson, Mich., 

Painesville. O., 

168 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Winona, Minn., 
251 Fifth street, Louisville, 
24 W. 4th, Cincinnati, O., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Michigan City, Ind., 



Louisyille, Ky., 

88 Grlswold, Detroit, Mich., 
82 Michigan. Milwaukee, 
Greenville, Mich., 
150 LaSalle, Chicago, 
St. Paul, 
, Albany, N. Y., 
Nevada, Mo., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Springfield, Mo., 

Chicago, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

161 & 168 LaSalle. Chicago, 

161 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, O., 

Pleasant Hill, Mo., 

St. Joseph, Mo., 

St. Paul, Minn., 

New Orleans, La., 

150 LaSalle, Chicago, 

New Orleans, La., 

Chicago, 

24 W. Fourth, Cincinnati, O. 

Madison, Wis., 

200 LaSalle, Chicago, 

155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Dayton, 0. , 

Urbana, O., 

179 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Madison, Wis., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Cleveland, O.. 

179 LaSalle, Chicago, 



Spc'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
Special Agent. 
Spc'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
Independent Adj'r. 

Manager, j 

Special Agent, | 

; Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Ag't & Adj'r. 
General Adjuster. 
Manag'r FireDep't. 
Assistant Manager, 
General Agent, 
Resident Secretary, 
Special Agent. 
, Special Agent. 
General Agent, 

General Agent, | 

Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
M'g'r East. Dep't, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Stote Agent, | 

General Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

State Agt. & Adjr., 

Manager, 

Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 

Special Agent, j 

Sx>eclal Agent, 

Adjuster, 

State Agent, 
I Manager, 
I Special Agent, 

General Agent, 
I Special Agent, 

Superv'rand Adj'r 
I Special Agent, 
! Dep. Ass't Sec'y, 
'General Agent, 

President, 
; Manager, 
: General Agent, 

Special Agent, 
I Special Agent, 
j Special Agent, 
I Special Agent, 

State Agent, 

Adjuster. 
I Manager. 
, Special Agent. 
I Sup't Agts & Adj r, 
! State Agent, 

State Agent, 
I Special Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Western Assurance, Toronto. 
Germania, N. Y. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 

Western Assurance, Toronto. 

Phoenix, Hartford. 
Farmers' Fire Ins. Co., York, 

Pa. 
Niagara Ins. Co. 
California Ins. Co. 
Hartford Ins. Co. 

Oshkosh, Appleton and Fond 

du Lac Compact. 
Royal Ins. Co. 
London and Lancashire. 
American, Philadelphia. 
Norwicn Union, Eng. 
N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 
Independent. 
Union Ins. Co., Phila. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
British- America. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 



. Glens Falls Insurance Co. 

Scottish Union & National. 
I Lion, Eng. 
' Springfield F. & M. 

Louisville Ins. Co. 

California Ins. Co. 

Hartford Fire, Conn. 

Springfield F. <& M. 

Ins. Co. North America. 

Pennsylvania Fire. 

Western Assurance, Toronto, 
i N. B. & Mercantile. 
I Rochester German Ins. Co. 

N. Y. Alliance. 

Connec. Fire of Hartford 

Royal Ins. Co. 
'British America. 
; Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
! Union, Cal. 

I North British & Mercantile. 
I Phenlx, N. Y. 
I Continental, N. Y. 
I Fire Ins. Association, Eng. 
I Boylston, Boston. 
I Lancashire, Eng. 

Lancashire, Eng. 
; Connecticut Fire. 
I German- American, N. Y. 

L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 

N. Y. Alliance. 

Orescent Ins. Co. 

Home Ins. Co.. N. Y. 

Phoenix, Hartford. 

German- Amei lean, N. Y. 

St. Paul F. ^ M. Ins. Co. 
, Imperial Fire, Eng. 

St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
; Home Ins. Co., N.Y. 
' Indei>endent. 
I Compacts and Local Boards. 

JHekla, Madison, Wis. 

Continental Ins. Co. 

Springfield F. & M. 
; Niagara, N.Y. 



* Honorary Members. 
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NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



McPike, H. G., 
Miller. Jas. A., 
Miller, John G., 
Miller, Nicholas C, 
Miller, A. F., 
Monroe, Wm. M., 
Montgomery, P. A., 
Montgomery, I. S., 
Moody, L. D., 
Moore, Geo. H., 
Moss. H. L.. 
Munn, E. V.. 
Munson, E. A., 
Neuburger. J. M., 
Newman, Geo. C, 
Nolte, H. A., 
Norbeck, C. E., 

Noyes,W. A., 

Nunn, J. A., 
Page, W. E., 
Paige, John C, 
Palmer, H. E., 
Peetrey, Jacob, 
Pires, L. A., 
Porter. Rogers, 
Potter, C. W., 
Preston, E. C, 
Raymond, M.H.N. , 
Redtteld, A. P., 
Redfield, Geo. E., 
Reed, Wm., 
Reger, Geo. F. , 
Reynolds. Geo. W., 
Rice, E. F., 
Richardson, C, 
Riddle, J. Irving, 
Robertson, J. W., 
Rogers, Jos. M.» 
Roper, Geo. S., 
Ross.W. F., 
Rothermel, C. T.. 
Rowell, Alfred, 
Rowley, J. B., 
Russell, H. M., 
Salomon, L. H., 
Scott. Walter, 
Schultz, Daniel, 
Schupp. Simon, 
Sears, M L., 

Seiders, W. H. , 

Shade. Chas. E., 
Shallcross. J. L., 
i^imonds, E. A„ 
Smith, R. J., 
Smith. T. H., 
Smith, W. E., 
Southmayd, O. A., 
Spencer, A. P., 
Spalding, A. W., 
Spalding. J. A. , 
Spear, Theo. F. , 
Stanberry, Edw., 
Stevison, J. H., 
Straight, H. J., 
Strickler, David, 
Staart, H. C, 

Sweeney, Anthony, 

Taylor, Chas. H., 
Taylor, R. J., 



'Alton, 111.. 

Chicago, 

Burlington, la., 
, 141 Broadway. New York, 
.Belleville. 111.. 
181 W. Third, Cincinnati, O. 
..Chicago, 
, Rockford, 111., 
1 17 E. Market, Indiaiftipolls, 
I Detroit, Mich., 
i5 W. Third, St. Paul, Minn. 

Beloit,Wis.. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 
'Laporte, Ind., 

Des Moines, la., 
j Milwaukee, Wis., 

Lacrosse, Wis., 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Ft. Madison, la., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 
i20 Kllby, Boston. Mass., 
I Plattsmouth, Neb., 

London, O., 

Dallas. Tex., 

159 LaSalle, Chicago, 

88 Michigan, Milwaukee, 
j Detroit. Mich., 
,'Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1 177 LaSalle, Chicago, 

168 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

421 Walnut, Philadelphia, 

Louisville, Ky., 

171 Vine, Cincinnati, O., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

6th& Main,TerreHaute,Ind. 

157 LaSalle, Chicago, 

171 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Rockford, 111., 

Davenport, la. , 

Detroit, Mich., 

33 Pine, New York, 

Omaha, Neb., 

114 LaSalle. Chicago, 

170 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chlcafe' 0,111.. 



Indianapolis, Ind., 

206 Broadway, New York. 
829 Main, Louisville, Ky„ 
153 LaSalle, Chicago, 

160 LaSalle, Chicago, 

161 & 163 LaSalle, Chicago, 
216 LaSalle. Chicago, 
Bismarck, D. T.. 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago, 

Chicago. 111., 

24 W. 4th. Cincinnati, 0., 

Cincinnati, O.. 

208 LaSalle, Chicago, 

150 LaSalle, Chicago, 

York, Penn., 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Denver, Col., 

1 206 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Lakeside Bld'g, Chicago, 



TITLE. 



Secretary, 
Special Agent, 

, Secretury, 

, President, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 

i Secretary. 

; Inspector. 

I State Agent. 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 

; State Agent, 

! Special Agent. 

' Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent. 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

: Special Agent, 
• Special Auent, 



COMPANY. 



I Illinois Mut. Ins. Co. 

New Orleans Ins. Co. 

Burlington Ins. Co. 
jStarFirelns. Co. 
; American, Phila. 
IN. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 

Western Mfg Mut. Ins. Co. 

Western Mfg Mut. Ins. Co. 

Continental, N.Y. 

L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 

National, Hartford. 
{ Continental Ins. Co. 
I Franklin lus. Co., Ind. 
. German- American. N.Y. 
I L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 
I Concordia, Milwaukee. 
1 Phoenix, London, 
j . American, Boston. 
\ Mercantile Marine, Boston. 
{Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 

N. Y. Underwriters. 



Resident Manager,; City of London Fire, Eng. 



State Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Adjuster. 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
State Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent. 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r. 
I State Agent, 
General Adjuster. 
; Manager, 
Special Agent. 
' Adjuster, 
' Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Secretary, 
Manager, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 



I Home Ins. Co., N.Y. 
Fire Association, Phila. 

German- American, N.Y. 
I .l^tna Ins. Co. 
' Michigan F. and M. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
{Independent. 
I N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 



Franklin, Phila. 

Louisville Underwriters. 
LEtna, Hartford. 

Franklin Ins. Co., Ind. 

Phenix, Brooklyn. 

National Ins. Co., Hartford. 

Queen Ins. Co., Eng. 

Mfg and Merch. Ins. Co. 
I Compact. 
I Compact. 

I Imperial Fire, Eng. 
I Compact. 

New Hampshire Ins. Co. 

North-German, Hamburg. 
I Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
' Milwaukee Mechanics. 
i German, Free port, 111. 
'Phoenix, London. 

Ins. Co. North America. 
I Pennsylvania Fire. 

Norwich Union, Eng. 
'Louisville Underwriters, 
i City of London Fire, Eng. 
i Traders' Ins. Co., Chicago. 
! North British & Mercantile. 
Sec'y and^Man'g'r,; Mutual Millers' Ins. Co. 
Special Adjuster. 

■ ' ' ^ I Queen Ins. Co. 

I Home Mutual, Cal. 

Home Mutual of Cal. 
.Phoenix, Hartford. 
I North British & Mercantile. 
.Orient Ins. Co. 
I N. Y. Alliance. 

Farmers' Fire Ins. Co. 

City of London Fire, Eng. 

American, Philadelphia. 

Fire Association. 



State Agent, 

Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
, Secretary, 
General Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 



Special Agent, 
Manager. 
Special Agent, 
Ass't Gen'l Ag't, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Sec. andTreas.. 
I Special Agent. 

I Special Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 



American, N. J. 
Sup't West'n D'p't, Continental, N. Y. 



DIRECTOR Y OF MEMBERSHIP, 
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NAME. 



Thomas, Frank S., 
Thompson, CD., 
Tiffany, H. 8., 
TlUinghast, J. R., 

Townsend, A. F., 

Trembor, Wm., 

Trezevant, J.T. Jr., 

Trumbull, A. J., 

Tucker, L. M., 

Tuttle, Thos. B., 
Underwood, Thos. 
Vail, H. S., 
Vail, D. F., 
Van An den, C. A., 
VanAllen, G. A., 

Vance, J. P., 

Wagner, D. S., 

Waggoner, S. E., 
Waldron, A., 
Walker, Ben. F., 
Walker, H. H., 
Wallace, J. M., 

Warner, J. H., 

Washington, H. B. 
Wasson, A. M. L., 
Welnland. J. A., 
Wells, David W., 

Wheeler, F. C, 

Whitehead, J. M., 
Whitlock, J. L., 
Whiiaker, E. S., 
Whittemore, C. L. 
Williams, A., 
Williams, S. G., 
WilllHms, Geo. G., 
Wilson, Geo. A. 8. 

Wilson, J. O., 

Witkowsky, Con., 
Wood. H. N., 
Wood worth, A. J., 
Worthington,C.E. 
Wright. Wm. M., 
Wright, J. Gano, 
ZoUars, T. J., 



ADDRESS. 



Topeka, Kan., 
Harrodsburg, Ky., 
180 & 182 ^lonroe, Chicago, 
171 LaSalle, Chicago, 

204 LaSalle. Chicago, 

Freeport, 111., 

Dallas, Tex., 



565 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 

91 Main, Columbus, Miss., 

Carthage, Mo., 

155 LaSalle, Chicago^ 
115 Dearborn, Chicago, 
St Paul, Miun., 
Lock Box 484, Chicago, 
57State, Albany, N.Y. 

53 W. Third, Cincinnati, O., 

Chicago, 

Macon, Mo.. 

220 LaSalle. Chicago, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

75^ Market, Indianapolis, 

Dayton, O., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 
CincinuHti, O., 
Westerville, O., 

175 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

156 LaSalle, Chicago, 
208 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn., 

Ifi5 LaSalle, Chicago, 

64 W. Third, Cincinnati, O., 

Milwaukee, Wi«.., 

153 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Des Moines, la.. 

175 Broadway, New York, 
Chicago, 

Monroe, Wis., 

62 W. Third, Cincinnati, O., 

Ottumwa, la.. 



TITLE. 



"1 



Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Insurance Publ'r. 
Assoc. Gen'l Agent, 

Special Agent, | 

Ass't Secretary, 

Assoc. Gen'l Ag't 
S. W. Dep't, 

Sp'l Ag't & Adj 

General Agent, 

State Agent, 

Adjuster. 

Actuary. 

Adjuster. 

Sup'v'g Ag't & Adj, 

President, 

General Agent, | 

State Agent, { 

Special Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
State Ag't & Adj'r, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 

State Ag't & Adj, | 

Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent. 
State Agent, 

Special Agent, I 

Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
Manager, 
Ass't Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Sec'y and Sup't, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Manager, | 

General Agent, 
j Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Inspector, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Istate Ag't & Adj'r, 



COMPANY. 



Home Mut., Cal. 

London & Liverpool & Globe. 

R. I. Underwriters' Ass'n. 
Northern Assurance Corpo- 
ration, Eng. 
German In8.Co.,Freeport,Ill. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
American, Phila. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Western Assurance Cor. 
Crescent Ins. Co., N. O. 
Norwich Union, Eng. 

Insurance Dep't Illinois. 
Hartford Ins. Co. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Commerce Ins. Co. 
Hamburg-Bremen , Germ'ny. 
Union Ins. Co., Phila. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Ptnusylvania Fire. 
North British & Mercantile. 
Orient, Hartford. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Washington F. «& M., Boston. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Hamburg-Bremen Ins. Co., 
Guardian Ass'n Co. 
Continental, N.Y. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Star Fire, N. Y. 
Union, Phila. 
Imperial, London. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Sun Fire, Eng. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Insurance Adjusting Co. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 
Franklin Fire, Phila. 
Star Fire, N. Y. 
Union, Phila. 
Hamburg- Bremen. 
N. B. & Mercantile. 
Germania Fire, N.Y. 
Western Mfg. Mutual. 
American, Phila. 
N. Y. Alliance. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
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n 



c^i^ox/Kxyn. 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



TITLE. 



COMPANY. 



Ashworth, Wm., 
Atwood, John, 
Barry. A. 8., 
BisueU, P. R. , 
Coombe, Chas.F.C, 
Ck)ok, Geo. H., 
Euler, Philip, Jr., 
Forbes, Wells W., 
Harris, J. S., 
Hewitt, Edgar A., 
Hough, Jndsou J., 
Johnston, T. W., 
Keller, P. C, 
Lumbard, S.. 
Morris, Lewis R., 
Morse, Dr. Daniel, 
Niemann, A. D., 
Sewell, John, 
Travis, A. C, 
Waters, A. J., 
Wessenberg, Chas., 
Young, Mart.V. B., 



Chicago, 111., 

Alton, III., 

Godfrey, 111., 

Dubuque, la., 

8t. Louis, Mo., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Evansville, Ind., 

Richmond, Ind., 

Chicago, 111., 

New York, N. Y., 

Maroa, 111., 

Chicago, ni., 

Quincy, 111., 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Chicago, 111., 

Montreal. Canada, 

210 N. Third. St. Louis, Mo., 

1719 Euclid Av., Cleveland,©. 

Mobile, Ala., 

Rochester, N. Y., 



General Agent, 
President, 
General Adjuster. 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
Editor, 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
Manager, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
Manager W. Dep* 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 



I British America Assur. Co. 
Illinois Mutual, Illinois. 

I Hartford Ins. Co. 

i British America Assur. Co. 

' Franklin Ins. Co. 

,' Springfield F. <Sc M. 

I Royal Ins. Co. 

I Metropole Ins. Co., Paris. 

i Insurance Chronicle. 

' Northwest'n Nat'l Ins. Co. 

,Sun Fire Office. 

'Phoenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 

'Phenixlns. Co., N.Y. 

[Niagara Ins. Co., N. Y. 

I Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Orient Ins. Co. 

Royal Canadian Ins. Co. 
t, Fireman's, Dayton. 

Continental, N. Y. 

Mobile Underwriters. 

Commerce Ins. Co. 



APPENDIX. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 



The Fire UDderwriters' Association of tbe Northwest, 



AS AMENDED. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article 1. This organization shall be known as **The Fire Under- 
writers' Association op the Northwest." 

Art. 2. Its object shall be to promote harmony and correct practice 
among those engaged in the business of Fire Insurance, by an interchange 
of views, opinions, personal experiences, and the discussion of topics of a 
practical nature. Also, the accumulation of a library and articles of interest 
and usefulness to its members. 

Art. 3. An)'^ reputable person who is engaged in the business of Fire 
Insurance as an Officer, Manager, Supervisor, Inspector, Adjuster, State or 
Special Agent (having at least a State or equivalent jurisdiction). Compact 
Manager, Secretary or Local Board Commissioner, shall be eligible to 
membership. 

Art. 4. The officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer and Secretary, and an Executive Committee, which shall consist 
of one member from each State within the jurisdiction of this Association 
(and at least three members at large), all of whom shall be elected by 
ballot at a regular meeting, and shall hold their offices until their successors 
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are duly elected. The President, Vice-President and Secretary shall be 
ex-officio members of the Executive Commmittee. 

Vacancies may be filled at any regular meeting. 

A majority of the Executive Committee (elect) shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Art. 5. Each member shall, on his electioii, pay to the Treasurer the 
sum of one dollar as membership fee, and also from time to time pay such 
assessments as may be levied by order of th e Executive Committee to defray 
the current expenses of the Association. 

Art. 6. The regular annual meetings shall be held during the month of 
September in each year, on such day and at such place as the Executive 
Committee shall determine, due notice of which shall be given by the Sec- 
retary. 

Special meetings may be called by the President, upon request in writ- 
ing of a majority of the members of the Executive Committee. The object 
of such special meetings shall be stated in the call. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting by vote of a majority of members present and voting. But the 
proposition therefor shall be made in writing, and lay over at least one 
session before final action. 



BY-LAWS. 



Section 1. Applications for membersliip in this Association shall be 
accompanied by the name of a member as a reference, and shall first be 
considered and favorably reported upon by the Executive Committee. A 
majority vote of all members present at a regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be necessary to elect a member. 

Persons who may have rendered this Association valuable service, or 
who may have reached eminence in the profession of underwriting, may 
be elected honorary members, and as such shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and benefits of active members. They shall not be required to pay 
any dues or assessments, and the President and Secretary shall furnish 
such honorary members a certificate of their election. 

Any member of this Association, in good standing, retiring from the 
insurance business, either temporarily or permanently, may, upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, be placed upon a list to be known as Associate 
Members. Such associate members shall be liable for one-half the regular 
dues or assessments; they shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, except that of voting and holding office. 

No person shall become an associate member except as above pro- 
vided. 

On any associate member re-entering the insurance business, so as to 
be eligible to full membership, the Secretary shall mark his name off* the 
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list of associate members, and upon application transfer him to the list 
of active members. Persons so transferred shall not be liable for any 
membership fee, but shall pay the regular dues or assessments. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
or Executive Committee. In his absence the Vice-President shall dis- 
charge his duties. In the absence of both, some member shall be chosen 
chairman 'pro tern. In the absence of the Secretary the vacancy shall be 
temporarily filled. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall receive and safely keep all the moneys of 
the Association, disburse the same only on the order of the Association or 
the Executive Committee, countersigned by the President and Secretary. 
He shall render a detailed statement of aU receipts and expenditures at 
each regular meeting, and the same shall be accompanied by proper 
vouchers. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep a true and accurate record of all meet- 
ings of the Association or the Executive Committee, collect all moneys due 
the Association and pay the same to the Treasurer, and under direction of 
the President conduct all correspondence and perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to him. 

And it shall be his duty, as part of his report each year, to read in fuU 
the names of all members who have not paid their dues for the preceding 
meeting, and which persons shall be ineligible to membership until aU past 
dues are paid. 

Sec. 5. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by the 
same person. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall have charge of all the financial 
matters of the Association, audit all accounts and bills against the same, 
and during the interim of meetings of the Association have charge of its 
afiairs. All property of every kind belonging to or under the control of 
the Association shall also be under the control of the Executive Committee, 
and it shall make such rules and regulations governing the care and custody 
of the property of the Association as may be deemed necessary. 

Sec. 7. The usual parliamentary rules shall govern all the proceed- 
ings of the Association and of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 8. All resolutions shall be in writing and read from the Secretary's 
desk, and except by unanimous consent, shall be referred to an appro- 
priate committee without discussion or debate. 

Sec. 9. Such proceedings of the meetings as the Executive Committee 
shall determine shall be published for the use of members, and all essays, 
papers, plans, forms or other matters as shall be submitted in writing as 
part of the proceedings of the Association, shall be considered as the 
property of the said Association, to the extent, at least, that the same may 
be printed for the information of its members, if deemed necessary or 
expedient. 
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Sec. 10. The President shall hold his office but one term. 

Sec. 11. The officers and Executive Committee elect shall enter upon 
their respective duties immediately after the adjournment of the meeting 
at which they were elected. 

Sec. 12. The following shall be the order of business at the regular 
meetings of the Association : 

1. Calling the roll. 

2. . Reading the minutes of previous meetings. 

3. Report of Executive Committee. 

4. Election of new members. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. Reports of Committees. 

7. General business. 

8. Election of officers for ensuing year. 

9. Adjournment. 

Sec. 13. These By-laws may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the Association by a majority vote of all the members present. 

Sec. 14. Local Agents and others may be admitted to the courtesies 
of the floor by vote of the Association. 

The Secretary shall issue no complimentary or visitors' tickets to any 
one eligible to membership within the territory of the Association. He 
shall insert in each ticket the name of the party admitted and the mem- 
ber requesting the ticket, and a list of all tickets thus issued shall be kept 
by him. 



ADDENDA. 

Rule that papers shall not be more than twenty minutes long and that 
no member shall speak more than five minutes at a time, nor more than 
twice on the same subject. — Page 206 of Proceedings of 1882. 

Rule that the retiring President is mad6 a member of the Executive 
Committee at large. — Id. page 210. 



